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TO THE 


QUE EN. 


MADAM, 


ITH all duty and Submiſſion comes 
into the World the laſt part of thu 
Hiſtory under Your Majeſty's Pro- 
tettion; a jaſt Tribute to Your Ma- 

„ 4s well on the account of the 
Men of the Author, ſo long en- 


gaged, and ſo uſefully, in the Service of the . as of 
the work it 2 wortbuly memorable for the great Sub- 
jelt He treats of ; and ſo inſtructive, by his noble way of 
treating it. 


T3 This work, now it it compleatly publiſh d, relates the 
Tranſactiont of near Twenty Tears, hardly to be paral- . 
lell d in any other wy 4 fe for the — turns, 
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his Memory over all the occurrences of thoſe Times, he 
ſeems to be under the power of ſome Enchantment, and to 
dream, rather than read the Relations of jo many ſur- 
priſing Revolutions. The Peace and the Plenty of thus Ring- 
dom, and, in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, the bloody deſola- 
tion of it by a moſt wicked Rebellion, the ruin of ſo many 
Noble and great Families, and the devaſtation of their 
Eſtates ; and, after th, the Reſtitution of all things as at 
the Beginning, is hardly credible at this time, even ſo 
ſoon after all theſe things came to paſs. 

When Your Majeſty ſees one of Your Royal Anceſtors, 
the firſt who liv'd to Reign as Heir to the two Crowns of 
Great Britain united, and, on that account, higher in Re- 
putation, Honour, and Power, than any of his Predeceſſors, 
brought, by unaccountable Adminiſtrations on the one hand, 
and by vile Contrivances on the other, into the greateſt dif- 
ficulties and diſtreſſet throughout all his Kingdoms ; then 
left and abandon d by moſt of his Servants, whom he had 
himſelf raiſed to the greateſt Honours, and Preferments ; 
thus reduced to have 2 one faithful able Councellor 
about him, to whom he could breathe his Conſcience 
and Complaints, and from whom he might expect one 
honeſt, ſound, diſintereſſed Advice: after this, how he was 
obliged to take ub Arms, and to contend with hit own Sub- 
jeits in the Field for his Crown, the Laws, his Liberty, 
and Life; there meeting with unequal fortune, how be 
was driven from one part of the Kingdom, and from one 
Body of an Army to another, till at laſt he was brought 
under the power of cruel and mercileſs Men, Impriſon d, 
Arraign d, Condemn d, and Executed like a common Male- 
factor: And after this ſtill, when Your Majeſty ſees his 
Enemies triumpbi | | 


ruling over their fellows, and firſt companions in wicked- 
neſs, with ſucceſsful Inſolence, till theſe very Men by force, 


and fraud, and ſundry artifices, ſtill getting the better of 
be all G | 


one another, 


overnment into ſuch Confuſion 


and Anarchy, that no one of them could ſubſiſt ; and how 


then, by God s Providence, the Heir of the: Royal Martyr 
was invited and brought home by the Generaluty of the 
People, and their Repreſentatives, to return, and take on 
him the Government, in as full an Exerciſe of it as any 
0 
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e hit Predeceſſors had ever enjoy d, not ſubjett to any of 

> thoſe Treaties, or Conditions, which had been ſo often of- 
fer d by his Father to the Men then in credit, and power ; 

and, in their pride and fury, had been as often rejected 

by them : When Your Majeſty ſees before You all this be- 


and carried on in Violence and Mar, and concluded 
in a peaceful Reſtoration, within the ſpace of twenty years, 
by Engliſh Men alone among ſt themſeloes, without the In- 
i tervention of any Foreign Power ; many of the ſame hands 
' goyning in the Recovery and Settlement, as they had done 
? before in the Deſtruttion of their Country ; Your Majeſty 
will certainly ſay, | 
: This was the Lord's doing, and it muſt ever be 
. marvellous in our eyes. 
A Account of this great work of God coming to be 
> publiſhd in Your Majeſty s time, it is humbly concero d 


| not improper to congratulate Your good fortune, that, in 


: the beginning of Your Reign, ſuch a Hiſtory of the greateſt 
Matters paſs d within Your own Dominions, comes to 
| hight ; as well for the neceſſity there may be, after above 
Forty years run out in a very unſettled and various ma- 
nagement of the publick Affairs, to put Men in mind again 
e thoſe miſchiefs under which ſo many great Men fell on 
both ſides, as in hopes, that on Your Majeſty s account, 
© and for the Glory of Your Name, whom Your People have 
unter ſally receiv d with joy, this Generation may be in- 
clin d to let theſe freſh examples of Good and Evil fink 
into their Minds, and make the deeper. Impreſſion in them 
to follow the one, and avoid the other. | 
From the Year 1660 to very near 1685, which was 
the time of King Charles the Second s Reien here in 
England, it needs be own d, that, with all the very 
| good Underſtanding, and excellent good Nature of that 
King , there was a great mixture of Counſels, and great 
* vicrſſutudes of goed and bad Events, almoſt throughout 
that ſpace of time attending his Government. 'They ſeem 
2 zndeed to be ſomewhat like the four Seaſons of the Year ; 
f which three Quarters are generally fair, bopeful, flou- 
riſbing, and gay; but there comes as conſtantly ſevere 
* Winters, that * wither, deſtroy, and cut off many 
3 bopeful plants, and expettations of things to come. , 
| | 3 E 
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It muſt be own'd too, ſince it can never be concealed, 
that from the beginning of the Reſtoration, there was, cer- 
tainly, not ſuch a Return to God Almighty for the mon- 
derful Bleſſings be had pour d out with ſo liberal a hand, 
as no doubt was due to the great Author and Giver of 
all that Happineſs: Neither was there ſuch a prudence in 
the Adminiſtration, or ſuch a ſteadineſs in the condutt of 
Fairs, as the freſh Experience of the forgone Misfor- 
tunes might well have foremarn d thoſe that were entruſted 
in it, to have purſued with Courage and Conſtancy. It 
is but too notorious there was great forgetſulneſs of God, 
ns well as manifeſt Hiſtates towards the World; which 
quickly brought forth fruits meet for ſuch urdutifulneſs, 
and ill conduct. 
The next four Years after that Reign were attended 
with more fatal Miſcarriages ; over which it may be more 
decent to draw a Veil, than to enter into a particular 
enumeration of them. Many great Princes have been led 
unawares into irrecoverable Errors; and the greater they 


in the Calamity. . 

I bat follow d after this time, till Your Majeſty 
happy coming to the "Throne, ts ſo freſb in the memory of 
all Men yet living, that every one will be beſt able to make 
his own obſervations 
their pangs in their Birth, that much weaken the Conſftuu- 
tion, in endeavouring to preſerve, and amend it. 


are, ſo many more particu.ar Perſons are uſually involo d 


And now your Majeſty, who ſucceeds to a Revolution, 


4s well as a Keſtoration, has the advantage of a retroſpeft 

on all theſe Accidents, and the benefit of reviewing all the 
failmgs in thoſe times ; and whatſoever was wanting, at 
thoſe opportumties of amending paſt Errors, in the manage- 
ment of Affairs, for the better eſtabliſhment of the Crown, 
and the ſecurity of the true old Engliſh Government, it 
will be Your Majeſty's happineſs to ſupply in Your time 
A time in ſome ſort reſembling the auſpicious beginning of 
Kzng Charles the Second s Reſtoration ; for in that time, 
as now in Your Majeſty s, the People of this Kingdom 
ran chearfully into Obedience; the chiefeſt Offenders lay 
quiet ander à ſenſe of their own Crimes, and an appre- 
benjion of the reward juſtly due to them; and all Your 
1 Sub ecke 


upon it. Such Deliverances baue 
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' Subjefts went out to meet Your Majeſty with Duty, and 

e Love. 

- Compariſons of Times may be as odious as that of Per- 
N. and . no more ſhall be ſaid here on that Sub- 
ject, than that ſince the Reſtoration, and ſome few Years 

9 after it, grven . to Foy, and the forgetfulneſs of paſt Ali. 
ſeries, there hath been no time that brought ſo much hope 

| of quiet, and ſo general a ſatisfation to theſe Kingdoms, 


as that on which we ſaw Your Majeſty ſo happily ſeated 
upon the Throne of Your Anceſtors. Among all the fipns 
L greatneſs and glory in à Prince Reign, there it none 
more really advantageous, none more comfortable, than 
| thats which Virgil remarks as a felicity in the time of Au- 
uſtus. 
a When Abroad the Sovereign is proſperous, and at 
Home does Govern Subjects willing to obey: 
M ben it is not fear that Sits and compels # ang but 
affettion and loving kindneſs that draws them, to their 
Duty; and makes them rejoyce under the Laws by which 
they are Govern d. Such was certainly the time of Your 
Majeſty's frſt Entrance; and ſuch God grant it may be 
ver. 

The two firſt Volumes of this Hiſtory have laid before 
Your Majeſty the original Cauſes, . the Foundations of 
the Rebellion, and C wil War; the contrivances, defrons, 
and conſultations in it; and the miſerable events of it; 
and ſeem d to have fi ſb d the whole War, when the Au- 
thor, at the very end of the Ninth Book, ſays, that From 
that time there remain'd no poſlibility for the King 
to draw any more Troops together in the Field. 
And when theres an end of Action in the Field, the in- 
quiries into the conſequences afterwards are uſually leſs 
warm. 

But it b in the Courſe of this Hiſtory, that ſe- 
veral new 7 of new — and the Events of them, 
are open d in this Volume; which, it is hoped, will prove 
exceeding uſeful, even in tho oſe parts, where, by reaſon of 
| the ſadneſs of the Subject, it cannot be delightful, and, in 
5 all other parts of it, both uſeful and delightful. 
Your Majeſty eſpecially, who muſt oe Your Heart per- 
petually intent 10 ſee what follow'd in the cloſe of all thoſe 
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ars, and by what means and methods thg loſs of all that 
Noble and Innocent Blood, and particularly that portion 
of the Royal Stream then ſpilt, was recompenſed upon Their 
Heads who were the Wicked Contrivers of the Parricide, 
and how at laſt the Miſeries of theſe Nations, and the Suf- 

erings of Your Royal Family were all recover d by God 

Almughty's own unerring Hand, will, no doubt, be more 
agrecably entertain d in this Volume with the Relation of 
the ſecret ſteps of the return of God s Mercy, than when 
he ſtill ſeem d openly to have forſaken His own oppreſſed 
Cauſe; wherein ſo much of what was deareſt to Your ſelf 
was ſo highly concern d. ys 

Of the Tranſaction within theſe Kingdoms, * ſoon after 
the War was ended, eſpecially juſt before and after the bar- 
barous Murder of the Bleſſed King, this Author could have 
but ſhort and imperfett Informations abroad. It cannot 
therefore juſtly be expected that he ſhould be ſo full, or mi- 
nute in many circumſtances relating to the Action: and Con- 
ſultations of that Party here at home, as are to be found 
in ſome other Writers, whoſe buſineſs it was to mtend only 
fuch matters. | 

One thing indeed were very much to be wiſh d, that be 
had given the World a more diſtinct, and particular Nar- 
ratide of that Prous King s laſt moſt magnanimous Suffer- 
ines in by Impriſonments, Trial, aud Death But it ſeems 
the remembrance of all thoſe deplorable Paſſages was ſo 
grievous, and inſupportable to the Writer s mind, that he 
abhorr d the dwelling long upon them, and choſe rather to 
contract the whole black Tragedy within too narrow a com- 
paſs. But this 1s a loſs that can only now be lamented, 
not repair d. | | | 

But when the Hiſtory brings your Majeſty to what the 
Noble Writer eſteem d one of his principal buſineſſes in ths | 
Volume, to attend King Charles the Second, and his Two | 
Royal Brothers, throughout all their wandringi, which take 
up a conſiderable ſhare of it, and are moſt accurately and 
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4 Baniſhd King under bu long adverſe Fortune, and how 
many Years of Trouble and Diſtreſs he patiently waited God 
* Almighty s appointed time, for his Redemption from that 
a ity. : 
In that diſconſolate time of Diſtreſs and lowneſs of hus 
ortune, Your Majeſty will find. cauſe to obſerve, that 
there were Factions even Then in his little Court beyond 
Sea; /o inſeparable are ſuch undecent and unchriſtian Con- 
I tentions from all communities of Men: They are like Tares 
ſown by an Enemy amongſt the Wheat, whilſt good 
Nen ſleep. , 
D pon the Subjedt of the Fattions in thoſe days, there 
3s a particular Paſſage in this Hiſtory, of two Parties in 
that Court abroad, who thought it worth their while, even 
Den to be very induſtrious in proſecuting this Author with 
+ unjuſt and falſe Accuſations. And the Author bimſelf ob- 
¶ ſerves, that howſoever thoſe Parties ſeem d, on moſt other 
accounts, incompatible the one with the other, they were 
very heartily united in ende ing to compaſs Flts de. 
Sſtruttion; and for no other reaſon, that ever appear d, but 
his being an unmearied Aſſertor of the Church of England's 
® Cauſe, and a conſtant Friend and Servant to the true In- 
tereſt of it; to which either of them was really more irre- 
concilable, than they were to each other, whatſoever they 
2 pretended. 
Du paſſage ſeems to deſerve a particular reflection, be- 
3 cauſe, within few Tears after that King's Reſtoration, 
* ſome of both thoſe Parties joyn d again in attacking this 
Noble Author, and accuſing him anew of the very ſame pre- 
3 tended Crimes they had objeRed to him abroad; where there 
I had been ſo much Malice ſhew d on one fide, and ſo much 
natural and irreſiſtible Innocency appear d on the other, that 
one would have thought, no Arrow out of the ſame Quiver, 
could have been enough envenom d to have hurt ſo faithful, 
% conſtant, and ſo tried a Servant to the Church and 
I Crown 


This icular,' and another, wherein Your Majeſty 

will find what Advice this Author gave his Royal Maſter, 

upon the occaſion of hu being much preſſed to go to Church 

to Charenton, and how ſome Intrigues, and Snares, cun- 

ingly laid on one fide, were very plainly and boldly 2 
| | | 0 
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ſtood on the other by this Author, will let the World ſee, 
why this Man was by any means to be remov d, if bu A- 
verſaries could effeft it, as one that was perpetually croſſing * 
their Miſchtevous Deſanc, by an habitual courſe of ad- 
hereing unmovably to the Intereſt of this Church and N. 


£:0n. | 


In the progreſs of this Book, Your Majeſty will alſo find 
ſome very near that King whilſt he was abroad, endeavour- 3 


ing to take advantage of the forlorn and deſperate Circum- * 
ftances of hu Fortune, to perſwade him, that the Party who 
had Fought for bs Father, was an inſgniſicant a deſpicable 
and undone Number of Men; and, on thu account, put- 
ting him on the thoughts of Marrying ſome Roman Catho- 


lick Lady, who might engage thoſe of that Religion, both 5 


at Home and Abroad, in bu Majeſty's Intereſt ; Others 
at the ſame time, with equal gh pak recommending | 
the power of the Presbyterians, as moſt able to do him Ser- 
_ vice, and bring bim Home. 


| Thus Noble Author all this while perſiſted, in the inte- . 


39 of his Soul, to uſe that credit bis Faithfulneſs and Truth p 
gain d him, to convince the Ming, that Forretzn Force 
was a ſtrength not defireable for him to depend on, and, i, 
it were ſuſpected to be on the Intereſt of Popery, of all © 
things moſt likely to prevent, and diſappoint bus Reſtoration; 


that for bu own Subject, none of them were to be negletted; 


his Arms ouzht to be ſtretch d out to receive them all; but 


the old Royal Party was That his Majeſty ſhould chiefly n 


rely on, both to aſſiſt him in hu Return, and afterwards to 
eſtabliſh hs Government. F 
This Noble Author had been @ watchful obſerver of all 
that had paſſed in the time of the Troubles; and had the op- 
portunity to have ſeen the Actiont, and penetrated, in a 
good meaſure, into the Conſultations of thoſe days, and was 
no ill Judge of the Temper and Nature of Mankind: and 
Fe, it ſeems, could not be of opinion, but that They who bad * 


ventur d all for the Father, would be the trueſt and firmeſt *B 


Friends to the Son. 
Whether this grew up in him to be bus judgment 


from 
his obſervation of the Rules of Nature, and a general a- 3 
tice in all Wiſe Men to de 


feltion of thoſe who bad been ſteady to them in their | 


di. 


dend moſt on the Service, and Af. Tre 
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Aiſtreſſes; or whether a Lukewarm Trimming maifferency, 
' "Though ſometimes dignified with the Character of Politicłs, 
did not ſuit with His plain dealing, it is certain, he never 
gould Adwiſe a Prince to hold a Conduct that ſhould grieve, 
#nd diſoblige bu old Friends, in hope of getting new ones, 
nd make all by old Enemies rejoyce. But however bis 
malicious Proſecutors afterwards ſcandalized him, as being 
pe Author of ſuch Counſels, and objefted to him what was 
heir own advice and practice, He really thought thu kind 
of Condutt weaken d the hands, and tended to the Subver- 
Fon of any Government. And the ſucceſs has approv d this 
Jeagment ; for in the very inconſtant, and variable {dm- 
w:ſtr ation under that King, it was found by Experience, and 
Fo thu day the Memorials of it are extant, that he had 
Quiet and Calm days, or mare Rough and Boiſterous Wea- 
tber, as be favour d, or diſcountenanced hu own Party; 
gall d indeed a Party by the Enemies of it, upon a Levelling 
Principle of allowing no diſtinftions ; though all who have 
ontended againſt it, were properly but Parties ; whilſt that 
as then, and 1s ſtill, on the advantage ground of being 
Eſtabliſh d by the Laws, and Incorporated into the Go- 
ernment. 
: By degrees your Majeſty is brought, in the courſe of this 
22 , as it were to no Top of ſome exalted height, from 
whence You may behold all the Errors and Mrsfortunes of 
the Time paſt with advantage to Your ſelf ; may view Ar- 
mies drawn up, and Battles Fourht, without Your part of 
The Danger; and by the Experience of former Misfortunes, 
Eftabhſh Your own Security. 
It ſeems to be a Situation not unlike that of the Temple 
Wiſdom in Lucretius; from whence he aduiſes his Read- 
to look down on all the Vanity and Hurry of the World. 
+nd as that Philoſophical Poet does very movingly deſcrive | 
be purſuits of thoſe whom he juſtly ſtiles Miſerable Hen, 
lſtracting themſelves in weariſome Contentions about the 
WBuſmeſs and Greatneſs of an empty World; fo does this 
Noble Hiſtorian with true and evident deduttions frem one 
Lauſe and Event to another, and ſuch an agreeable thread 
entertainment, that one is never. content to gide over 
Teading, bring Your Majeſty to an eaſy aſcent over all the 
Fnomleage of thoſe Miſerable times; from rohence mw in 
Y 2 
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ſpeculation only, but 2 and experimentally, You may 4 


look down on all the folly, and 
thoſe ſecret Contrivances, and open Violences, whereby the 
Nation, as well as the Crown, was brought to Deſolation; 
and ſee bow falſly and oath theſe great and buſy diſturb- 
ers of Peace pretended Reformation, and Religion, and o 
be ſecting God in every one of their Rebellzaus and Sinful * 
Action:; whereas God was not to be found in their Thun- * 
der, nor their Earthquakes, that ſeem d to Shake the foun- © 
dation of the Warld; but an the ftill voice of Peace he 
came at laſt, to defeat and diſappoint all their Inventions : 

That God, to whom Vengeance belongs, aroſe, and ſhew d 
himſelf in defence of that Righteous Cauſe of the Crown and 
church; which Your Majeſty will obſerve to have been Com- 
bind againſt, Fought with, Overthrown, and in the end 


ſr, and wickedneſs of © 


Rid and Reeſtabliſhed together. Now theſe things 


happen d for enſamples, and they are written for our 
admonition. 


ſt us now moſt humbly ſubmitted to Tour Majaſty's Jude- 
ment, whether the conſideration of theſe matters, ſet forth 
in this Hiſtory, be not the moſt uſeful proſpect, not for Your 
HH only, but Your Nobleſt Train, Your great Council, the 

Lordi Spiritual and Temporal, and the Commons, in Par- 
 lrament aſſembled. 

lien Your Majeſty is ſo attended, by God « bleſſing, no 

Power on Earth wall be able to diſappoint Your Wiſdom, or 
reſiſt Your Will. And there may be need of all thu Power 
and Authority, to preſerve and defend Your Subjects, as 
well as your Crown, from the lite Diſtraions and Inva- 
unt. There may want the Concurrence of 2 Parliament, 
to prevent the return of the ſame miſchievous Practices, and 
zo reſtrain the madneſs of Men of the ſame Principles in 
thu Age, as deſtroy d the laſt: ſuch as think themſelves 
even more capable than thoſe in the laſt, to carry 
* deſigns; ſuch as take themſelves to be inform d, even 

from this Hiſtory, how to mend the miſtakes then committed 
7 the Principal Directors on that fide, and by @ more re- 

d skill in wickedneſs to be able once again to overthrow 


on the lite 


the Monarchy, and then to perpetuate the diſtruition of it. i 


There is no doubt, Madam, but every thing that 1s re- 
2 to Your Majeſty of this Nature, will nd . 


| 


ö 
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: ty ready to deny it; that will joyn hand in hand to aſſure 


the World there is no ſuch thing. It is a Common Cauſe, 


* and it is their Intereſt, if they can, to perſwade Men, that 
it ts only the heat and warmth of High-Church Inven- 
riot, that ſuggeſt ſuch Fears and Fealouſies, 
But let any impartial Perſon judge, to whom all the Li- 
ertines of the Republican Party are like to unite them- 


ſeloes; and whether it it imaginable, that the Eſtabliſb d 


Government either in Church or State, can be ſtrengthened, 
or ſerv d by them. They muſt go to the Enemies of Both, 
and pretend there is no ſuch thing as a Republican Party 
in England, that they may be the leſs obſerv d, and go on 
the more ſecure in their deſtructive Projetts. = | 
They can have no better Game to play, than to declare, 
that none but Jacobites alarm the Nation with theſe Ap- 


pPrebenſſons; and that Jacobites are much greater Ene- 
mies than Themſelves to Tour Majeſty. Let that be ſo: 
n Man, in hu Wits, can ſay any thing to Your Majeſty in 


behalf of any, let them be who they will, that will not own 
Mour Government, and wiſh the Proſperity and the Hap- 
Preneſs of it, and contribute all they can to maintain it. 
But whilſt theſe Men moſt falſly afperſe the Sons of the 
Church of England for being Jacobites, let them rather 
clear themſelves of what they were lately charged before 
Tour Majeſty, that there are Societies of them which cele- 
brate the horrid Thurtieth of January, with an execrable 
Solemmity of ſcandalous Mirth ; and that they have Semi- 
mares, and a fort of Univerſities, in England, maintain d 
by great Contributions, where the fierceſt Doctrines againſt 
Monarchical, and Epiſcopal Government, are taught and 
Propagated, and where they bear an implacable hatred to 
your Majeſty's Title, Name, and Family. 

Thu jeems to be a Torrent that cannot be reſſted but by 


the whole Legiſlative Authority; neither can Your Throne, 
vbich they are thus perpetually aſſaulting, or undermining, 


ve ſupported by a leſs Power. 
In theſe arfficulties Your great Council mill, over and 


ſpbore their Perſonal duty to Your Majeſty, take themſelves 


o be more concern d to be zealous in the defence of Your 
Nya! Prerogative, as well as of their own juſt Rights and 
Frivileges, in that it was under the Name and Style of a 


Par- 
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Parliament, though very unjuſtly ſo called, that all the 
Aſiſchiefs mention d in this Hiſtory were brought upon the 
Kingdom. 

They beſt can diſcover the Craft and Subtilty formerly 
uſed in thoſe Conſultations ; which firſt inveigled, and drew 
Aſen in from one wickedneſs to another, before they were 
aware of what they were doing; and engaged them to think 


themſelves not ſafe, but by doing, greater Evils than they 


began with. 


They will, no doubt, be filled with @ juſt indignation 


3 all that Hypocriſy and Villany, by which the 
Engliſh Name, and Nation, were expoſed to the Cenſure 
of the reſt of the World: They only can be able to pre- 
ſent your Majeſty with remedies proper, and adequate to 
all theſe Evils, by which God may be Glorified, and the 
ancient Conſtitution of this Government Retriev d, and 


Supported. 
There is one Calamity more, that ſtands in need of a 


| Cure from Your own Sovereign hand. It is in truth a pe- 


culiar Calamity fallen moſt 
though it took its chief riſe 
times of thoſe Wars, and has increaſed ever 
fince, yet was never own d ſo much as Now, and that 1s 
a barefaced contempt, and diſuſe of all Religion, whatſo- 
ever. And indeed what could ſo much feigu d Sanituty, 


heavily on this Age, which 


and ſo much real Wickedneſs, during that Rebellion begun 


in 1641, produce elſe in fookjb Men s hearts, than to ſay, 
There is no God? 

This Irreligion was then pretended to be cover d with 
a more ſonal Morality and preciſe ſtrittneſs in Life and 
Conver ſation, which was to be a recompencs for the 
of Chriſtianity. But now, even that Shadow of Godlineſs 
and Virtue ts fled too. . Atheiſm, and Profaneſs, diligently 
cultivated, have not failed to produce a proſtitution of al 
Manners in contempt of all Government, 

This Profaneſs and Impiety ſeems, next to the hor- 


rible Confuſions of the late Rebellion, to have gain d ground 
who have been 
in Authority have not, on ſeveral Accounts, been heartily 


chiefly by this method, that, when many 


affected to the ſupport of the Church Eſtabliſbd by Law, 
that has crept in, by little and little, a liberty againſt al 
| | Re- 


from the diſorderly diſſolute 
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Religion. For where the chief Adviſers or Managers of 
Publick Affairs, have inclin d to alterations, which the 
Eftabliſh'a Rules have not countenanc d, they durſt not 
cauſe the Laws to be put in execution, for fear of turning 
the force of them on Themſelves ; ſo their next refuge bas 
been to ſuffer Men to obſerve no Diſcipline, or Government 
at all, | 

Thus the Church of England, put to Nurſe, as it were, 
ſometames to ſuch as have been inclined to Popery, and 


ſometimes to other Secti, and ſometimes to Men indifferent 


to all Religion, hath been in danger of being ſtarv d, or 
overlaid, by all of them; and the ill conſequence has re- 
dounded not only to the Members of that Communion, but 
to all the Profeſſors of Chriſtianity it ſelf. 

Whoever have ventur d to give warning of theſe wicked 
deſgns and practices, have been render d as Perſons of ill 
temper and very bad affettions. They that have been in 
Credit and Authority, have been frequently inclined to be 
favourable to the Men complain d of; it has been offer d 
on their behalf, that their intentions were good ; and that 
it was even the Intereſt of the Government to cover their 
Principles, whatever might be the conſequences of them. 

Thus theſe Miſchiefs have been ſtill growing, and no 
Laws have hitherto reach d them; and, poſſibly, they are 
become incapable of a remedy ; unleſs Your Majeſty s great 
Example of Piety and Virtue ſhall have ſufficient influence 
to amend them: No honeſt Man can ſay it is not rea- 
ſonable, and even neceſſary, to watch them; and that, in 
compaſſion to Your Sul ect, as well as Fuſtice to Your ſelf. 
This Hiſtory hath ſhewn Your Majeſty their Fruits in the 
late Times, by which You ſhall know them ftill ; for Your 
Majeſty well remembers Who has ſaid, that | 

Men do not gather Grapes of Thorns, or Figs of 

Thiſtles. 

That God may give Your Majeſty a diſcerning Spirit, 
a wiſe, and underſtanding Heart, to judze aright of all 
things that belong to Your Peace ; that He may enable Ton, 
to ſubdue Your Enemies Abroad by ſucceſiful Counſels, and 
Arms, and to reduce Your Il willers at Home by prudent 
Laws, adminiſter d with the Meekneſs of Wiſdom ; that 
he would give You Length of Days in one hand, and * 
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and Honour in the other; that You, in Your days, 
have the Glory to reſtore good Nature (For, which the 
Engliſh Nation was formerly ſo celebrated) and good 
Manners, as well as the ſincere Profe and Vniverſa! 
Practice of the True Religion, in Your Kingdoms ; and 
that His Almighty Power may defend You with His fa- 
vourable kindneſs as with a > Shield againſt all Your Ad- 
verſaries of every kind, are the Zealous, Conſtant, and De- 
vout Prayers of ſo many Millions, that it were the bigheſt 
preſumption in any os Perſon, to ſubſcribe a — : 


Name to ſo univerſal a Concern. 


EF 


THE 
Hiſtory of the Rebellion, Ec. 
BOOK X. 
; Jer. XXX. 6. 


j Wherefore do I ee every Man with his hands on his loint, 
244 Woman in travail, and all faces are turn d into 
> paleneſe? 


Jer. XLVII. 6. 


O thou ſword of the Lord, how long will it be ere thou 
be quiet? put up thy ſelf into thy ſcabbard, reſt, and 

3 be ſill. | 3 

4 Ezek. XXXIV. 2. 

Mo be to the Shepherds of Iſrael, that do feed tbemſelves; 

ſhould not the Shepherds feed the Flock: * 


— 


HE Actions of the laſt Year were at- 
g tended with ſo many diſmal Accidents 
and Events, that there were no ſeeds of 
hope left to ſpring up in this enſuing ill 
ear; for it was enough diſcern'd how 
little ſucceſs the Treaty with the Scots 
6 would produce; which yet the King 

N did not deſire to put a period to, other- 
wiſe than by poſitively declaring, that he would never con- 
* ſent to the alteration of the Church Government, but was 
willing enough that they ſhould entertain any other hopes, 
and was not himſelf without hope, that by ſatisfying the Am- 
bition, and Intereſt of particular Men, he might mitigate 
the rigour of the Presbyterian Faction; and to that purpoſe 
Monſieur Montrevil was gone from London to the Scotiſb Ar- 
my, then before Newark, having taken Oxford in his way, 
and ſo given an Account to the King of his obſervations, 

Vol. III, Part 1. 9 and 
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and receiv'd from him ſuch Information and Inſtruction as 
was neceſſary for the work in hand. 

Ix the mean time no ways were left untryed to draw ſuch 
a Body of an Army together, as might enable his 1454 to 
make ſome attempt upon the Enemy; and if he could, by all 
poſſible endeavours, have drawn out of all his Garriſons left, 
a force of five thouſand Horſe and Foot (which at that time 
ſeem'd a thing not to be deſpair'd of) he did more deſire to 
have loſt his life, in ſome ſignal attempt upon any part of the 
Enemy's Army, than to have enjoyed any conditions which 
he foreſaw he was ever like to obtain by Treaty; and he was 
not out of hope of a Body of five thouſand Foot to be landed 
in Cornwal, which his Letters from France confidently pro- 
miſed, and which had been ſo much expected, and depended 
upon by the Prince, that it kept him from tranſporting him- 
ſelf into Silly, till Fairfax was march'd (as hath been ſaid be- 
fore) within little more than twenty Miles of Pendennis. For 
Sr Dudley Wyat had been fent expreſsly from the Lord Fer- 


myn, to aſſure the Prince, that ſuch a Body of five thoutand 


Foot were actually raiſed under the Command of Ravignie, 


and ſhould be Embark'd for Pendennis within leſs than a month; 


and the Lord Fermyn, in a Poſtſcript to that Letter which he 
writ to the Chancellor of the Exchequer by S* Dudley Wyat, 
wiſhed him not to be too ſtrict in the computation of the 
Month from the date of the Letter, becauſe there might be 
accidents of Winds at that Seaſon ; but he defired him to be 
confident, that they ſhould be all landed within the expiration 
of ſix Weeks, and by that Meaſure to conduct the reſolutions, 
and to decline fighting upon that Account : After all this, 
It is as true, that there was never a Man at this time levied, 
or defign'd for that Expedition, only the Name of Ruvignie 
( becauſe he was of the Religion, and known to be a good 
Officer) had been mention d, in ſome looſe diſcourſe by the 
Cardinal, as one who would be very fit to Command any 
Troops which might be ſent into England for the relief of the 
King; which the other, according to his natural credulity, 
thought to be Warrant enough to give both the King and the 
Prince that unreaſonable ExpeQation ; the which and many 
other of that great Lord's Negotiations and Tranſactions, the 
ſucceeding, and long continuing Misfortunes, kept from being 
ever after examin'd, or conſider d and reflected upon. 

Tre Prince ſtayed in the Iſle of Silly from Wedneſday the 
4 of March, till Thurſday the 16 of April, the Wind ha- 
ving continued fo contrary, that the Lords Capel and Hopton 
came not to him from Cornwal till the Saturday before; 
at which time likewiſe arriv'd a Trumpeter from Sr Thomas 
Fairſax, with ſuch a Meſſage from the Parliament to the 


Prince 
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Prince as might well be called a Summons, rather than an In- 
vitation; yet ir was well it came not to Pendennis, where it 
would have found a Party among the Prince's Servants, The 
next Morning being Sunday, a Fleet of about twenty ſeven, 
or twenty eight Sail of Ships, incompaſled the Ifland ; but 
within three or four hours, by a very notable Tempeſt, which 
continued two days, they were diſperſed. . Upon this, and a 
clear determination of the weakneſs of the Place, if it ſhould 
be attacked by any conſiderable ſtrength (which both by the 
Meſlage and the Attendants of it they had reaſon to appre- 
hend) together with the extreme ſcarcity of Proviſions in that 
Iſland, which had not been, in the fix weeks the Prince ſtaid 
there, ſupplied with Victual for two days out of Cornmwal, nei- 
ther had there been any returns from France upon the Lord 
Colepepper's application to the Queen, which returns would 
every day grow more difficult by the Seaſon of the Year, his 
Highneſs inclin'd to remove oe againſt which nothing 


could be objected of Weight, but the conſideration of the : 
King's being at London (which was ſtrongly reported till) in 7 


a Treaty; and then, that his Highneſs's remove, eſpecially 1 
| if by diſtreſs of Weather, he ſhould be forced into France, | 
| might be prejudicial to the King; and thexefore it would be \ 3 
| reaſonable, firſt to expect ſome Advertiſement from his Ma- 1 
jeſty in what condition he was. Hereupon his Highneſs pro- 

duced in Council this enſuing Letter the King, which 

was writ ſhortly after the Battle of Naſeby, and which he had 

concealed till that Morning from all the Lords, and which 

truly, I think, was the only ſecret he had ever kept from the 

Four he had truſted. | 


Hereford the 234 of Fune 1645. 
Charles, + - ; 


Mix late misfortunes remember me to command you that 4 Ln 
* which I hope you ſhall never have occaſion to obey; it ie * 
oi 3 If I _ at . time be _ + roma by the Yo. ay 
- I comm upon my g) never to yield to j7* 77m 
* any conditions, 5 * unſafe for ns Per- np 

* ſon, or Derogatory to Regal Authority, upon any conſi- 47. 

*derations whatſoever, though it were for the ſaving of my 

«Life; which in ſuch a Caſe, I am moſt confident, is in 

e greateſt ſecurity by your conſtant reſolution, and not a whit 

te the more in danger for their threatning, unleſs thereby you 

*ſhould yield to their defires. But let their Reſolutions be 

*never ſo Barbarous, the ſaving of my life by complyin 

e with them would make me end my days with torture, — 

diſquiet of mind, not giving you 7 Bleſſing, and 9 

; 2 cc 
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De Hiſtory Book X. 
call the reſt who are conſenting to it. But your conſtancy 
„ill make me dic chearfully, praiſing God for giving me 
« ſo gallant a Son, and heaping my bleſſings on you; which 
«you may be confident (in ſuch a caſe) will light on you. 
I charge you to keep this Letter ſtill ſafe by you, until you 
«hall have cauſe to uſe it; and then, and not till then, to 
*ſhew it to all your Council; it being my command to them, 
« 25 well as you; whom I pray God to make as proſperouſly 
« plorious as any of the Pedeceſſors ever were of 


* Your loving Father, Charles R. 


Ar TER the reading this Letter, and a Conſideration of the 
robability that the Rebels would make ſome attempt upon 
his Highneſs there, and the impoſſibility of reſiſting ſuch an 
attempt in the condition the Iſland then ſtood, it was by his 
Highneſs with great earneſtneſs propoſed, and by the whole 
Council (except the Earl of Berk-ſhire) unanimouſly adviſed, 
that the opportunity ſhould be then laid hold on, whilſt the 
Rebels Ships were ſcatter'd ; and that his Highneſs ſhould 


mern: Embark for Ferſey ; which he did accordingly on Thurſday ; 


Wales Em- 
barks from 


and on the next day, being the 17 of April, with a proſpe- 


Silly, /a»d: rous wind landed at Ferſey; from whence, the ſame Night: 


at Jcriey, 


Apr. 37, 


they ſent an Expreſs to the Queen, of the Prince's ſafe arriv 

in that Iſland; and likewiſe Letters to St Maloes, and Havre 
de Grace, to advertiſe the Lord Colepepper of the ſame; who 
receiy'd the Information very ſeaſonably, lying then at Havre 
with two Frigats in expectation of a Wind for Sil, and with 
Command to the Prince from the Queen, immediately to re- 
move from thence. After the Prince had taken an Account 
of this Iſland, both himſelf, and all their Lordſhips were of 
opinion, that it was a place of the greateſt ſecurity, benefit, 
and conveniency to repoſe in, that could have been deſired, 
and wiſn'd for; till upon a clear information, and obſer- 
vation of the King's condition, and the ſtate of England, he 
ſhould find a fit opportunity to Act; and the Prince himſelf 
ſeem'd to have the greateſt averſion, and reſolution againſt 
going into France, except in caſe of danger of ſurpriſal by 


the Rebels, that could be imagined. In few days M* Progers, 


who had been diſpatched before (preſently upon the Lord 
Colepepper's coming ) from Paris to Silly, being hinder'd by 


_ contrary Winds till he recciv'd the News of the Prince's 


being at Ferſey, came thither, and brought this following 
Letter from her Majeſty to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in Cipher, | | 


Paris 
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is confeſſed, it is not ſufficiently fortified, and is acceſſible 


ee try. The power of the Parliament at Sea is fo great, that 


val, I ſhall rely upon your care not to omit any opportu- 
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Paris the 5 of April. 1646. 

Mx Lord Colepepper muſt witneſs for me that I have pa- 4 Leer 
*tiently and at large, heard all that he could ſay concerning,” *'* 

te the condition of Silly, and all that has been propoſed for ue ca. i- 
*rendring of the Prince of Wales his abode there ſafe; yet!” 7 
e muſt confeſs to you, that I am fo far from being fatisficd ner... 

te in that point, that I ſhall not ſleep in quiet until I ſhall hear 7s 


removal in 


* that the Prince of Wales ſhall be remoy'd from thence. It a rracce. 


te in divers places; and the Manning the Works will require 
* 2 thouſand Men more than you have, or, for ought 1 ſee, 
* can procure ; neither can you be confident, that the loſs of 
* ], may not ſuddainly have a dangerous influence upon 
cc that Garriſon ; molt of your Soldiers being of that Coun- 


«you cannot rely upon the ſeaſonable and ſafe conveyance 
* of ſuch proportions of Proviſions, as ſo great a Garriſon will 
*require: I need not remember you of what importance to 
te the King, and all his Party, the ſafety of the Prince's Per- 
te fon is; If he ſhould fall into the Rebels hands, the whole 
would thereby become deſperate; therefore I muſt impor- 
*tunately conjure you to intend this work, as the principal 
te ſervice you can do to the King, Me, or the Prince. Cole- 
ce pepper will tell you how I have ſtrain'd to aſſiſt you with 
* preſent Proviſions, Shipping, and Money, neccflary for the 
*Prince's remove to 51 ; where, be confident of it, he 
* ſhall want nothing. Be = for ſatisfaction of others, I have 
* mov'd the Queen Regent to give aſſurance, that it the Prince, 
*in his way to lg. ſhould be neceſſitated, by contrar 

* Winds, or the danger of the Parliament Shipping, ro _ 
«in France, he ſhould have all freedom and aſſiſtance from 
*hence, in his immediate paſlage thither ; which is granted 
© with great Chearfulneſs, and Civility, and will be Subſcribed 
* under the hands of the French King and Queen, my Bro- 
ther, and Cardinal Mazarin: therefore I hope all ſcruples 
*are now ſatisfied. Colepepper is haſtning to you with good 
* Frigars; but if you ſhall find any danger before their Arri- 


nity to prevent that danger, according to the reſolution in 
* Council, which Colepepper hath acquainted me with; for 
* which I thank you. I need not tell you how acceptable this 
* ſervice will be to the King, who in every Letter preſſes me 
to write to you concerning my Son's ſafety ; nor that I am, 
and always will be, moſt conſtantly, 

« Your aſſured Friend, Henriette Marie . 
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Txt Prince and Council were very glad at the receipt 
of this Letter, conceiving that they had now done all that 
could be required at their hands; though they were adver- 
tiſed at their firſt Landing there, that there was ſtill an ex- 

pectation of the Prince in Fance; and that he would be 
ſpeedily importun'd from thence; which they could not be- 
lieve ; but aſſoon as the Lord Colepepper came, they plainly 
diſcern'd that Letter had been written upon advice to Sill, 
and upon foreſecing that an immediate Journey into France 
would not have been ſubmitted to; and that the Inſtrument 
mention'd for his Highneſs's quiet and uninterrupted Paſſage 
through France to Ferſey, was only a colour, the ſooner to 
have invited the Prince to have Landed there, if there had 
been any accidents in his Paſſage; but that the reſolution was, 
that he ſhould not then have come to Ferſey, as it was now, 
that he ſhould quickly come from thence; to which purpoſe, 
ſhortly after, came moſt importunate Letters from the Queen; 
and ĩt ſeems, howſoever all the late Letters from the King 
to the Prince before his coming out of England, were for his 
repair into Denmark, his Majeſty, upon what reaſons I know 
not, conceiv'd his Highneſs to be in France ; for after his 
coming to Ferſey, this following Letter was ſent to him, by 
the Lord Fermyn, in whoſe Cipher it was writ, and decipher'd 
by his Lordſhip. = 


6 


Oxford the 22d of March. 


Charles, | 


Ateer ©HorING that this will find you fafe with your Mother, 
Lu. © I think fit to write this ſhort but neceſſary Letter to you: 
Prince. Then know, that your being where you are, ſafe from the 
Power of the Rebels, is under God, either my greateſt ſe- 

* curity, or my certain ruin. For your conſtancy to Reli- 

gion, Obedience to me, and to the Rules of Honour, will 

* make theſe Inſolent Men begin to hearken to reaſon, when 

*they ſhall ſee their Injuſtice not like to be crown'd with 
quiet; but, if you depart from thoſe grounds for which I 

* have all this time Fought, then your leaving this Kingdom 

< will be (with too much probability) call'd ſufficient proof 

* for many of the ſlanders heretofore laid upon me: where- 

* fore, once again, I command you upon my bleſſing to be 

* conſtant to your Religion, neither kearkening to Roman 

- © Superſtirions, nor the Seditious and Schiſmatical Doctrines 

© of the Presbyterians and Independents; for, know that a 
perſecuted Church is not thereby leſs pure, though leſs for- 
*runate. For all other things, I command you to be totally 

* directed by your Mother, and (as ſubordinate to her) oy 
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hands 


it ought to be throughly weigh d, and conſider d, before cxe- c 
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*the remainder of that Council which I put to you, at your 
* parting from hence: and fo God bleſs you. 
| Charles R. 


Tus Letter, and the very paſſionate Commands from 
the Queen, together with what was privately ſaid to his High- 
neſs by the Lord Colepepper, who from his Like at Paris had 
changed his former opinions, and was (though he expreſs d 
it tenderly ; finding a general averſion) poſitive for his going, 
wrought ſo far on the Prince, that he diſcover'd an Inclina- 
tion to the Journey; whereupon the Council preſented at 
large to him, the Inconveniencies and Dangers that naturally 
might be ſuppoſed would attend ſuch a reſolution : They re- 
member'd, the Carriage of the French ſince the beginning of 
this Rebellion; how it had been originally fomented, and af- 
terwards countenanced by them ; and that they had never, in 
the leaſt degree, aſſiſted the King; that there was no Evi- 
dence thar, at that time, they were more inclined to him than 


to the Rebels; that ir would be neceſſary they ſhould make 


ſome publick Declaration on his Majeſty's behalf, before the 
Heir apparent of the Crown ſhould put himſelf into their 
There was nothing omitred that could be thought of, 


to render that reſolution at leaſt to be of that importance that The Lends 


cured; and fo, in the end they prevail'd with the Prince ( ſince /en zeParis, 
at that time it was not known where the King was) to ſend — — 


the Lords Capel and Colepepper again to the Queen, to pre- fro ſending 


ſent the weightineſs of the matter to her Majeſty. One offres, 


- their Inſtructions was as follows. 


*Y ov ſhall inform her Majeſty, that We have, with all . Infra 
duty and ſubmiſſion, conſider d her Letters to Us concern- e 2 
te ing our ſpeedy repair into the Kingdom of France ; the Paris. 

* which direction, We conceive to be grounded upon her 
* Majeſty's apprehenſion of danger to our Perſon by any re- 


te ſidence here; the contrary whereof, We believe, her Ma- 


46 jeſty will be no ſooner advertiſed of, than ſhe will hold Us 


«excuſed for not giving that preſent obedience which We 
* defire always to yield to the leaſt Intimation of her Majeſty ; 
*and therefore, you ſhall humbly acquaint her Majeſty, that 
«We have great reaſon to believe this Iſland, to be defen- 
© {ible againſt a greater Force, than We ſuppoſe probable to 
te be brought againſt it. That the Inhabitants of the Iſland 
te expreſs as much chearfulneſs, unanimity, and reſolution for 
* the defence of our Perſon, by their whole carriage, and 
* particularly by a Proteſtation voluntarily undertaken by 
them, as can be defir'd; and that, if, contrary to expecta- , 


te tion, the Rebels ſhould take the Iſland, We can from the 
B 4 6e Caſtle 
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« Caſtle ( a place in it ſelf of very great ſtrength) with the leaſt 
«1-3rd remove our ſelf to Fance; which in calc of Immi- 
* nent danger We reſolve to do. That our ſecurity being thus 
«ſtated, We beicech her Majeſty to conſider, whether it be 
* not abſolutely neceſſary, before any thought of our remove 
ce from hence bc cntertain'd, that We have as clear an Infor- 
mation as may be got, of the condition of our Royal Fa- 
te ther, and the Affections of England; of the Reſolutions of 
ce the Scots in England, and the Strength of the Lord Moun- 
cetroſe in Scotland; of the Affairs in Ireland, and the conclu- 
ion of the Treaty there; that ſo, upon a full and mature 
* proſpect upon the Whole, We may fo diſpoſe of our Perſon 
« as may be moſt for the benefit and advantage of our Royal 
« Father; or paticntly attend ſuch an alteration and con- 
* juncture, as may adminiſter a greater advantage than is yet 
©« offer'd; and whether our remove out of the Dominions of 
* our Royal Father (except upon ſuch a neceſſity, or appa- 
te rent viſible conveniency) may not have an Influence upon 
<the Affections of the three Kingdoms to the diſadvantage 
* of his Majclty. 
W1Tnix two days after the two Lords were gone for 
Paris, St Dudley Wyat arriv'd with the News of the King's 

being gone out of Oxford, before the break of day, only with 
rwo Servants, and to what placc uncertain; it was believ'd 
by the Qucen, as ſhe ſaid in her Letter to the Prince, that 
he was gone for Ireland, or to the Scots; and therefore her 
Majeity renew'd her Command for the Princes immediate 
repair into France; whereas the chief reaſon before was, that 
he would put himſelf into the Scots hands; and therefore ir 
was neccilary that his Highneſs ſhould be in France, to go in 
the head of thoſe Forces which ſhould be immediately ſent 

out of that Kingdom to affiſt his Majeſty. | 

Txt two Lords found the Queen much troubled, that 
the Prince himſelf came nor; ſhe declar'd her ſelf Not to 
ebe moved with any reaſons that were, or could be, given 
for his ſtay; and that her reſolution was poſitive and unal- 

*recable: yet they prevail'd with her, to reſpite any poſitive 
Declaration till ſhe might receive full advertiſement of the 
King's Condition; who was by this time known to be in the 
Scotiſb Army. „ 

Ir is remember d before, that the Prince, upon his arrival 
at Silly, ſent a Gentleman to Ireland to the Marquis of Or- 
mond, as well that he might be punctually inform'd of the 
State of that Kingdom (of which there were ſeveral reports) 
as that he might receive from thence a Company or two of 


Foot, for the better Guard of that Ifland ; which he foreſaw 


would be neceſſary, whether he ſhould remain there or not. 


The 
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The Gentleman had a very quick paſſage to Dublin, and came 
thither very quickly after the Peace was agreed upon with 
the Iriſh Roman Catholicks, and found the Lord Dighy there; 
who after his Enterpriſe, and disbanding in Scotland, had firſt 
Tranſported himſelf into the Iſle of Man, and from thence 
into Ireland; where he had been recciv'd, with great kind- 
neſs and generoſity, by the Marquis of Ormond, as a Man 
who had been in ſo eminent a Poſt in the King's Council and 
Affairs. He was a Perſon of ſo rare a compoſition by Nature 
and by Art (for nature alone could never have reach'd ro 1 
that he was fo far from being ever diſmay'd upon any Miſ- 
fortune (and greater variety of Misfortunes never betcl any 
Man) that he quickly recolle&ed himſelf fo vigorouſÞy, that 
he did really believe his condition to be improv'd by that ill 
accident; and that he had an opportunity thereby to gain a 
new ſtock of Reputation, and Honour; and ſo he no ſooner 
heard of the Prince's being in the Ifle of Silly, and of his Con- 
dition, and the Condition of that place, than he preſently con- 
cluded, that the Prince's Preſence in Ireland would ſettle and 
compole all the Factions there; reduce the Kingdom to his 
Majeſty's Service; and oblige the Pope's Nuntio, who was an 
Enemy to the Peace, to quit his Ambitious deſigns. The Lord 
Lieutenant had ſo good an opinion of the Expedient, that he 
could have been very well contented, that when his High- 
neſs had been forced to leave England he had rather choten 
to have made Ireland than Silly his retreat; but, being a Wile 
Man, and having many difficulties before him in view, and 
the apprehenſion of many contingencies which might increaſe 
thoſe difficulties, he would not take upon him to give advice 
in a point of ſo great Importance; but, forthwith, having a 
Couple of Frigats ready, he cauſed an hundred Men with 
their Officers to be prelently put on Board, accogding to his 
Highneſs's defire; and the Lord Digby ( who always con- 
cluded, that That was fit to be done which his firſt * 
ſuggeſted to him, and never doubted the Execution of any 
thing which he once thought fit to be Attempted) put him- 
{elf on Board thoſe Veſſels; reſolving, that upon the ſtrength 
of his own reaſon, he ſhould be able to perſwade the Prince, 
and the Council which attended him, forthwith to quit Silly, 
and to repair to Dublin ; which, he did not doubr, il broug t 
to pals in that way, would have been grateful to the Lord 
Lieutenant. Bur by the ſuddain remove of the Prince from 
Silly, the two Frigats from Dublin miſs d finding him there; 
and that Lord, whoſe Order they were obliged to oblerve, 


made all rhe haſte he could to Ferſey ; where he found the * 


Prince, with many other of his Friends who attended his 


Artend 


te: 7 er- 


Highneſs, the two Lords being gone but the day before to H 
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attend the Queen ; he loſt no time in informing his Highneſs 
of the happy ſtate and condition of Ireland; thar the Peace 
was concluded; and an Army of twelve thouſand Men roy 
to be Tranſported into England ; of the great Zeal, and Af- 
ſection the Lord Lieutenant kad for his Service; and that if 
his Highneſs would repair thither, he ſhould find the whole 
Kingdom devoted to him; and thereupon politively adviſed 


him, without farther deliberation, to put himſelf aboard thoſe | 
Frigats; which were excellent Sailers, and fit for his ſecure | 


Tranſportation. 


Tus Prince told him, © That it was a matter of greater | 
* Importance, than was fit to be executed upon ſo ſhort de- 


liberation; that he was no ſooner arriv'd at Ferſey than he 
© receiv'd Letters from the Queen his Mother, requiring him 


© forthwith to come to Paris, where all things were pro- 
* vided for his reception; that he had ſent two of the Lords 
©* of the Council to the Queen, to excuſe him for not giving 
*© ready Obedience to her Commands; and to aſſure her that 


* he was in a place of unqueſtionable Security; in which 


© he might ſafely expect to hear from the King his Father | 


*beforc he took any other reſolution: That it would be very 
* incongruous now to remove from thence, and to go into 


© Ireland, before his Meſſenger's return from Paris; in which 


*time he might reaſonably hope to hear from the King him- 
ſelf; and fo wiſh'd him to have patience till the matter was 
* more ripe for a determination. This reaſonable Anſwer 


gave him no ſatisfaQion; he commended the Prince's averi- 
neſs from going into Fance; Which, he ſaid, was the moſt 
* pernicious Counſel that ever could be given; that it was 
*a thing the King his Father abhorr'd, and never would con- 
* {ſent to; and that he would take upon himſelf to write to 
*the Queen, and to give ber ſuch ſolid Advice and Reaſons, 
cc that ſhould — convert Her from that defire, and that 


* ſhould abundantly fatisfy Her that his going into Ireland 
ewas abſolutely neceſſary ; but that a little delay in the exe- 


*cution of it, might deprive Him of all the Fruit which was 
to be expected from that Journey; and therefore, renew'd | 
© his advice, and importunity, for loſing no more time, but 
* immediately to Embark ; which when he ſaw was not like 
to prevail with his Highneſs, he repaired to one of thoſe of 


the Privy Council, who attended the Prince, with whom he 


had a particular Friendſhip, and lamented to him the loſs of 


ſuch an occaſion, which would inevitably reſtore the King ; 
who would be equally ruin d if the Prince went into France ; 
of which he ſpoke with all the deteſtation imaginable ; and 
faid, © He was ſo far ſatisfied in his Conſcience of the benefit 
*rhat would redound from the one, and the ruin which would 
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fs te i nevitably fall out by the other, that, he ſaid, if the Perſon 
e * Vith whom he held this Conference, would concur with 
7 te him, he would the Prince into Ireland, even without 
1 «2nd againſt his Conſent. The other Perſon anſwer d, That 
if te jt was not to be a ed without his Conſent; nor could 
le * he imagine it poſſible to bring it to paſs if they ſhould both 
2d I} endeavour it. He replied, © That he would invite the Prince 
ſe eon Board the Frigats to a Collation ; and that he knew well 
re * he could ſo commend the Veſſels to him, that his own cu- 
te rioſity would eaſily invite him to a view of them; and that 
er t afloon as he was on Board, he would cauſe the Sails to be 
e- * hoiſted up, and make no ſtay till he came into Ireland. 
ne Tu other was very angry with him for entertaining ſuch 
_ imaginations; and told him, They neither agreed with his 
o- * Wiſdom nor his Duty; and left him in deſpair of his Con- 
ds junction; and, at the ſame time, of being able to compaſs ir. 
ng e had no ſooner diſcharged himſelf of this Imagination, but 
at in the inſtant (as he had a moſt pregnant fancy) he enter- 
ch rain'd another with the ſame vigour; and reſoly'd, with all 
er | ſible expedition, to find himſelf at Paris, not making the 
iſy 7 leaſt Queſtion but that he ſhould convert the Queen from 
to any farther thought of ſending for the Prince into France, and 
ch as eaſily obtain Her conſent and approbation for his repair- 
m. ing into Ireland; and he made as little doubt, with the 
as geen's help, and by his own dexterity, to prevail with France 
'er io lend a good ſupply of Money by him into Ireland; by which 
- he ſhould acquire a moſt univerſal Reputation, and be the 
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moſt welcome Man alive to the Lord Lieutenant : and Tranſ- _ 


11 


Fas | rted with this happy Auguration, he left Ferſey ; leaving 

a Gt the ſame time his two Ships, and his Cad 25 half 2 be 
ro dozen Gentlemen of Quality (who, upon his der , and ma- France. 
ns, ny promiſes, had kept him Company from Ireland) without 

at one penny of Money to ſubſiſt on during his abſence. 

and Ass oo as he came to Paris, and had ſeen the Queen # T1 
Ke- (hom he found very well inclin d to do all ſhe could for the, „ 
vas relief of Ireland, but reſolute to have the Prince her Son im- of 
* mediately with Her, notwithſtanding all the reaſons preſs d Sik "HA 
Put 3 againſt it by the Lords of the King's Council, who had been u u. 
ike ſent from erſey) He attended the Cardinal; who underitood 

of him ve well, and knew his Foible; and receiv'd him with 

he all the Cn, and Demonſtration of Reſpect, he could 

bly expreſs; enter d upon the diſcourſe of England ; ccle- 

rated the part which he had Acted upon that Stage in ſo many 
Actions 14 and Sagacity, of the higheſt Prudence 

and Circumſpection, with an indefatigable Ii luſtry and Fide- 

lity. He told him, That France found too late their own 
Error; that they had been very well content to {ce the 


leing's 
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* King's great Puĩſſance weaken'd by his Domeſtick Troubles, 
* which they wiſh'd only ſhould keep him from being able to 
© hurt his Neighbours ; but that they never had defir'd to ſee 
him at the Mercy of his own Rebels, which they faw now was 
*like to be the Cale; and they were therefore reſolv d to 
* Wed his Intereſt in ſuch a way and manner, as the Queen of 
* England ſhould defire; in which he well knew how much 
eher Majeſty would depend upon his Lordſhip's Counſel. 
Tur Cardinal ſaid, “ It was abſolutely neceſſary, fince the 
*Crown of France relolv'd to Wed the King's Intereſt, that 
*© the Perſon of the Prince of Wales ſhould reſide in Fance; 
 ©rhat the method he had thought of proceeding in, was 
that the Queen of England ſhould make choice of ſuch a 
e Pecfon, whom ſhe thought beſt AﬀeRed, and beſt Quali- 
*fied for ſuch an Imployment, whom the King of France 
* would immediately fend as his Extraordinary Embaſſadour 
*to the King and to the Parliament; that he ſhould govern 
* himſe!f wholly by ſuch Inſtructions as the Queen ſhould 
*oive him; which, he knew, would be his Lordſhip's work 
to prepare; that all things ſhould be made ready aſſoon as 
**the Queen would nominate the Embaſſadour; and that, up- 
** on the arrival of the Prince of Wales in any part of France, 
* aſſoon as notice ſhould be ſent to the Court of it (for which 
c due preparation ſhould be made) the Embaſſadour ſhould 
**be in the ſame manner diſpatch'd for England, with one 
*only Iuſtruction from France; which ſhould be, That he 
e ſhould demand a ſpeedy Anſwer from the Parliament, whe- 
*ther they would fatisfy the demands the French Court had 
* made? which if they ſhould refuſe to do, he ſhould forth- 
with, in the King his Maſter's name, declare War againſt 


*them, and immediately leave the Kingdom, and return I 


* Home; and then there ſhould be quickly ſuch an Army 
* ready, as was worthy for the Prince of Wales to venture his 
*own Perſon in; and that he ſhould have the honour to Re- 
* deem and Reſtore his Father. 
Tus Diſcourſe ended, the Lord Digby wanted not Lan- 
guage to extol the Generoſity ard the Magnanimity of the 
Reſolution, and to pay the Cardinal all his Compliments in his 
own Coin, and from thence, to enter upon the Condition of 
Heland; in which the Cardinal preſently interrupted him, and 
told him, „He knew well he was come from thence, and 
te meant to return thither, and likewiſe the Carriage of the 
* Nuntio. That the Marquis of Ormond was too brave a Gen- 
*rleman, and had merirced too much of his Maſter to be de- 
«ferred, and France was rcfoly'd not to do its buſineſs b 
© halves, but to give the King's Affairs an entire relief in all 
Places; that he ſhould carry a good Supply of Money with 
him 
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te him into Ireland, and that Arms and Ammunition ſhould be 
* ſpeedily ſent after him, and ſuch direction to their Agent 
s there, as ſhould draw off all the Iriſh from the Nuntio, who 
Chad not entirely given themſelves up to the Spaniſh Intereſt. 

THE noble Perſon had that which he moſt deſired; he 
was preſently converted, and undertook to the Queen, that 
he would preſently convert all at Ferſey; and that the Prince 
ſhould obey all her Commands; and enter'd into conſulta- 
tion with her upon the Election of an Embaſſadour, and what 
Inſtructions ſhould be given him; which he took upon him- 
ſelf to prepare. Monſieur Bellieyre was nam'd by the Qucen, 
whom the Cardinal had defign'd for that Office. The Cardi- 
nal approv'd the Inſtructions, and cauſed fix thouſand Piſtols 
to be paid to him, who was to go to Ireland; and though it 
was a much leſs Sum than he had promiſed himfelf, from the 
magnificent . the Cardinal had uſed to him, yet it 
provided well for his own occations ; ſo he left the Queen 
with his uſual profeſhons, and contidence, and accompanied 
thoſe Lords to Ferſey, who were to attend upon his Highnels 
with her Majeſty's Order for the Prince's repair into France, 
for the Advancement whereof the Cardinal was fo follicitous, 
that he writ a Letter to the old Prince of Conde (Ve he 
knew he would forthwith ſend to the Queen; as he did) in 
which he ſaid, That he had receiv'd very certain Adver- 
te tiſement out of England, that there were ſome Perſons about 
*the Prince of Wales in Ferſey, who had undertaken to deli- 
ver his Highneſs up into the hands of the Parliament for 
cc twenty thouſand Piltols; and this Letter was forthwith ſent 
by the Queen to overtake the Lords, that it might be ſhewed 


to the Prince; and that they who attended upon him; might 


diſcern, what would be thought of them, if they diſſwaded 
his Highneſs from giving a preſent obedience to his Mother's 
Commands. 
As$O0X as they came to Ferſey, the Lord Digby uſed all 
the means he could to perſwade his Friend to concur in his 


advice for the Prince's immediate repair into France. He told 
him all that had paſſed between the Cardinal and him, not 


leaving our 7 of the Expreſſions of the high value his Emi- 
i 


nence had of his particular Perſon : © That an Embaſſadour 
*was choſen by his advice, and his Inſtructions drawn by 
*him, from no part of which the Embaſſadour durſt ſwerre 


: (and, which is very wonderful, he did really believe for that 


time, that he himſelf had nominated the Embaſſadour, and 
that his Inſtructions would be exactly obſerv'd by him; fo 
great a Power he had always over himſelf, that he could be- 
lieve any thing which was grateful to him ) © That a War 
* would be preſently proclaim'd upon their refuſal to do what 


„the 
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te the Embaſſadour requir d, and that there wanted nothing 
to the expediting this great Affair, but the Prince's repair- 
< ing into France without farther delay; there being no other 
te queſtion concerning that matter, than whether his Highneſs 
* ſhould ſtay in Ferſey > where there could be no queſtion of 

if he could receive expreſs direction from 


te his Security, unti 


ce the King his Father: and therefore he conjured his Friend | 
grateful to 


© to concur in that advice; which would be 
*the Queen, and be attended with much benefit to himſelf; 


telling him, How kind her Majeſty was to him, and how * 
ce contident ſhe was of his Service, and that if he ſhould be of 


* another opinion, it would not hinder the Prince from go- | 
ce ing; who, he knew, was reſolv'd to obey his Mother; and 


ſo concluded his Diſcourſe, with thoſe Arguments which he 


thought were like to make moſt impreſſion on him; and 
gars him the Inſtructions by which the Embaſſadour was to 


be guided. 


H rs Friend, who in truth low d him very heartily, though ' 
no Man better knew his Infirmities, told him, Whatever the 
ce Prince would be diſpoſed to do, he could not change his 


< opinion in point of Counſel, until the King's pleaſure might 
te be known: he put him in mind, © How he had been before 


te deceiv'd at Oxford by the Conte de Harcourt, who was an 
* Erabafſadour likewiſe, as we then thought, named by our 


c c vcs, and whoſe InſtruQions he had likewiſe drawn; and 
t, he could not but well remember how foully that buſi- 


* nels had been managed, and how diſobligingly He himſelf 
© had been treated by that Embaſſadour; and therefore he 

by By that the {ame artifices ſhould again 
© prevail with him; and that he could imagine that the Inſtru- 
* tions he had drawn, would be at all confider'd, or purſued, : 
c farther than they might contribute to what the inal for 


c could not but wo 


the preſent defign'd; of the integrity whereof, they had no 
«Evidence, but had reaſon enough to ſuſpect it. 

Tut Lord Capel, and the Lord 
with the Queen full three Weeks; having only prevailed 
with her to ſuſſ her preſent Commands for the Prince's 


remove from Ferſey, until ſhe ſhould have clear Intelligence 


where the King was, and how he was treated, though ſhe de- 


clared a poſitive reſolution that his Highneſs ſhould come to 
in the 


Paris, let the Intelligence be what it could be; and, 
end, they were well aſſured that his Majeſty had put himſelf 
into the Scotiſh Army as it lay before Newark; and that aſſoon, 
as he came thither, he had cauſed that Garriſon to deliver the 
Town into the hands of the Scors; and that thereupon the 
Scots march'd preſently away to New-Cafile : That they had 
preſs d the King to do many things, which he had abloleel 

re 


, ſtayed at Paris | 
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refuſed to do; and that thereupon they had put very ſtrict 
Guards upon his Majeſty, and would not permit any Man 
to repair to him, or to ſpeak with him; ſo that his Majeſty 
look d upon himſelf as a Priſoner, and reſolv d to make an- 
other Eſcape from them aſſoon as he could. Mr Aſbburnham, 
who attended upon him in his Journey from Oxford as his 
ſole Servant, was forbid to come any more near him; and if 
he had not put himſelf on board a Veſſel then at New-Cftle, 
and bound for France, the Scors would have deliver'd him up 
to the Parliament. Monſieur Montrevil, the French Envoy, 
pretended that they were ſo incenſed againſt him, for briskly 
expoſtulating with them for their ill Treatment of the King, 
that it was no longer ſafe for him to remain in their Quarters, 
and more dangerous to return to London; and therefore, he 
had likewiſe procured a Dutch Ship to land him in France, 
and was come to Paris before the Lords return'd to Ferſey. 

T nx Queen thought now ſhe had more reaſon to be con- 

firm'd in her former reſolution for the ſpeedy remove of the 

Prince, and it was pretended that he had brought a Letter 

from the King, which was decipher'd by the Lord Fermyn ; 

in which, he ſaid, That he did believe that the Prince could 

*not be ſafe any where but with the Queen; and therefore 

* wiſhed, that if he were not there already, he ſhould be 

* {ſpeedily ſent for; and Montrevil profeſſed to have a Meſſage 

by word of Mouth to the ſame purpoſe; whereas M. Aſbburn- 

ham, who left the King but the day before Montrevil, and was 

as entirely truſted by the King as any Man in England, brought 

no ſuch Meſſage; and confeſs d to the Lord Capel, © That he 

* thought it very pernicious to the King that the Prince ſhould 

*come into France in that conjuncture, and before it was 

*known how the Scots would deal with him Sand that the 
*King's opinion of the convenience of his coming into France, - 

*could proceed from nothing but the thought of his inſecu- 

3 rity in Ferſey. The Lord Capel offer d to undertake a Jour- 

ris ney himſelf to New-Caftle, and to receive the King's politive 

ed Commands, which he was confident would be ſubmirted to, 

e's and obeyed by all the Council as well as by himſelf; but the 

Ice Queen was poſitive, that, without any more delay, the Prince 

de- ſhould immediately repair to Her; and, to that purpoſe, She 

to ſent the Lord » (who was Governour of 2 y) roge- 

the ther with the Lord Digby, the Lord Wentworth, the Lord Mil- 

ſelf mot, and other Lords and Gentlemen, who with the two 

on, Lords who had been ſent to her by the Prince, ſhould make 

the I haſte to Ferſey to ſee her Commands executed. Whilſt they 

the are upon their Journey thither, it will be ſeaſonable to enquire 

id ho the King came to involve himſelf in that perplexity, out 

ely of which he was never able afterwards to recover his Liberty 

ſed IF and Freedom. Mo x- 
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MoxS1t ua Montrevil was a Perſon utterly unknown to 
Neeber 1 me, nor had I ever intercourſe or correſpondence with him; 
Monzrevil ſo that what I ſhall ſay of him cannot proceed from affection 
ay. og prejudice, nor if I ſhall ſay any thing for his vindication 
we Scots. from thoſe reproaches which he did, and does lie under, both | 
with the Engliſh and Scetiſh Nation, countenanced enough by | 
the diſcountenance he recciv'd from the Cardinal after his 
return, when he was, after the firſt account he had given of 
his Negotiation, reſtrain'd from coming to the Court, and 
forbid to remain in Paris, and lay under a form'd declar'd 
dillike till his death; which with grief of mind ſhortly enſued. *' 
But as it is no unuſual hard-heartedneſs in ſuch chief Mini- 
ſters, to ſactifice ſuch Inſtruments, how innocent ſoever, to 
their own dark purpoles, fo it is probable, that temporary 
Cloud would ſoon Vn vaniſh'd, and that it was only caſt 
over him, that he might be thereby ſecluded from the con- 
verſation of the Engliſh Court; which muſt have been rea- 
ſonably very inquiſitive, and might thereby have diſcover d 
ſomewhat which the other Court was carefully to conceal: I 1 
ſay if what here ſet down of that Tranſaction, ſhall appear 
{one vindication of that Gentleman from thoſe impurations I the 
under which his memory remains blaſted, it can be imputed del 
only to the love of truth, which ought, in common honeſty, hi 
to be preſerv'd in Hiſtory as the very Soul of it, towards all {wa 
Perſons who come to be mention'd in it; and ſince I have in 
my hands all the original Letters which paſſed from him to 
the King, and the King's Anſwers and Directions thereupon, I his 
or ſuch Authentick Copies thereof, as have been by my ſelf to | 
examin'd with the Originals, I take it to be a duty incumbent : 


I ere: 
on me to clear him from any guilt with which his memory . \ 
lies unjuſtly charged, and to make a candid interpretation of end 
thoſe Actions, which appear to have reſulted from Ingenuity, I bel. 


and upright Intentions, how unſucceſsful ſoever. | 
H E was then a young Gentleman of parts very equal to the Þ aſſu 
Truſt the Cardinal repoſed in him, and to the Imployment & tha 
. he gave him; and of a Nature not inclined to be made uſe 
1 of in ordinary diſſimulation and couzenage. Whilſt he took 
his Meaſures only from the Scotiſb Commiſſioners at London, rat 
and from thoſe 4 4 4 whom he had opportunity to 
converſe with there, he did not give the King the leaſt En- 
couragement to expect a conjunction, or any complyance 
from the one or the other, upon any Cheaper price of con- 
dition than the whole Alteration of the Government of the Ch. 
Church by Biſhops, and an entire Conformity to the Cove- 
nant; and he uſed all the Arguments which occurr'd to him, 
to perſwade his Majeſty that all other hopes of Agreement ¶ Ki, 
with them were deſperate ; and when be ſaw his Majeſty un- ¶ Arr 
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moſt event of War, before he would wound his Peace of 
Mind, and Conlcience, with ſuch an odious conceſſion, he 
undertook that Journey we mention'd in the end of the laſt 
Year, to diſcover whether the fame rude and rigid Spirir, 
which Govern'd thoſe Commiſſions at Weſtminſter, poſleſſed 
allo the Chief Officers of the Scotiſh Army, and that Com- 
mittee of State that always remain'd with the Army. 

Tut Scotiſh Army was then before Newark; and in his 
paſſage thither, he waited upon the King at Oxford ; and was 
27 confirm'd in what he had reaſon before to be confident of, 
that it was abſolutely impoſſible ever to prevail with his Ma- 
o I jelty to give up the Church to the molt impetuous Demands 

they could make, or to the greateſt neceſſity himſelf could be 
it F cnviron'd with; but as to any other conceſſions which might 
- ' fatisfy their Ambition or their Profit, which were always 
Powerful and Irreſiſtible Spells upon that Party, he had ample 
d Authority and Commiſſion to comply with the moſt extrava- 
I JF gant Demands from Perſons like to make good what they un- 
ir dertook, except ſuch Propoſitions as might be miſchievous to 
1s F the Marquis of Mſountroſe; whom the King relolv'd never to 
d delert, nor any who had joyn'd with and aſſiſted him; all 
y, I which, he dchir'd to unite to thoſe who might now be per- 
Il JF ſwaded to ſerve him. His Majelty, for his better information, 
in F recommended him to ſome Perſons who had then Command 
to in the Scotiſb Army; of wholc Aﬀections and inclinations to 
n, his Service, he had as much confidence, at lcaſt, as he ought 
If to have; and of their Credit, and Courage, and Intereſt, a 
nt greater than was due to them. | 
ry 3 Wurs Montrevil came to the Army, and after he had 
of JF cndcavour'd to undeceive thoſe who had been perſwaded to 
y. Þ bclieve, that a peremptory and obſtinate inſiſting upon the al- 

F tcration of the Church Government (the expectation, and 
he aſſurance whercof, had indeed firſt enabled them to make, 
nt that Expedition) would at laſt prevail over the King's Spirit, 
ſe as it had done in Scotland, he found thoſe in whom the Power, 
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ok at leaſt the Command of the Army was, much more mode- 


on, rate than he expected, and the Committee which preſided 
to in the Countels, rather deviſing and projecting Expedients 
n- F how they might recede from the rigour of their former De- 
ce F mands, than peremptory to adhere to them, and willing he 
n- F ſhould belicye that they ſtay'd for the coming of the Lord 
he Chancellor out of Scotland, who was daily expected, before they 
e- would declare their Reſolution; not that they were, for the 


m, ¶ preſent, without one. They were very much pleaſed that the 
ent King offer d, and deſir d to come to them, and remain in the 
an- Army with them, if he might be ſecured of a good reception 
ble Vol. III. Part 1. ae for 


movable in that particular, and reſolute to undergo the ut- 


17 
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for Himſelf, and for his Servants who ſhould attend him, and 
his Friends who ſhould refort to him; and the principal Of- 
ficers of the Army ſpoke of that, as a thing they ſo much 

withed, that it could be in no body's Power to hinder it, if 
there were any who would attempt it; and they who had 
the greateſt Power in the Conduct of the moſt ſecret Coun- 
ſelo, took pains to be thought to have much franker Reſolu- 
tions in that particular, than they thought yet ſeaſonable to 
exprels in direct Undertakings; and imployed thoſe who 
were known to be moſt entirely truſted by them, and ſome 
of thoſe who had been recommended to him by the King, 
to aſſure him that he might confidently adviſe his Majeſty to 
repair to the Army, upon the Terms himſelf had propos'd; 
and that they would {end a good Body of their Horſe, to meet 
his Majeſty at any place he ſhould appoint to Conduct him 
in ſafety ro them. Upon which encouragement Montreyil 
prepared a Paper to be ſign d by himſelf, and ſent to the King 
as his Engagement; and ſhew'd it to thoſe who had been 
moſt clear to him in their Expreſſions of duty to the King; 
which, being approv'd by them, he ſent by the other who 
had appcar'd to him to be truſted by thoſe who were in the 
higheſt Truſt to be communicated to them, who had in a 
manner excuſed themſelves for being fo reſerv'd towards him, 
as being neceſſary in that conjuncture of their Affairs, when 
there evidently appear'd to be the moſt Hoſtile jealouſy be- 
tween the Independent Army and them. When the Paper 


_ was likewiſe return'd to him with approbation after their = 
ly 


uſal, he ſent it to the King; which Paper is here faith 
Tranſlated out of the Original. 9 


melde, I Do promiſe in the Name of the King and Queen Re- 
en te gent ( my Maſter and Miſtreſs) and by virtue of the Powers 
King, being © that T have from their Majeſties, that if the King of Great 
Hp oy oh, Britain ſhall put himlelf into the Scotiſh Army, he ſhall be 
receiving there receiv'd as their Natural Sovereign; and that he ſhall 
2 ce he with them in all freedom of his Conſcience and Honour; 
ene, «and that all ſuch of his Subjects and Servants as ſhall be 
there with him, ſhall be ſafely and honourably protected in 

c their Perſons; and that the ſaid Scots, ſhall really and ef- 

* feftually joyn with the ſaid King of Great Britain, and alſo 

* receive all ſuch Perſons as ſhall come in unto him, and joyn 

with them for his Majeſty's Preſervation : An that they 

* ſhall protect all his Majeſty's Party to the utmoſt of their 
power, as his Majeſty will Command all thoſe under his 

* obedience to do the like to them ; and that they ſhall em- 

„ ploy their Armies and Forces, to aſſiſt his Majeſty in the 

* procuring of a happy and well grounded Peace, for the good 
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te of his Majeſty and his ſaid Kingdoms, and in recovery of his 
« Majeſty's juſt Rights. In witneſs whereof I have hereunto 
« put my Hand and Scal this firſt of April 1646. 


De Montrevil, Reſident pour ſa Majeſtie tres Chretienne en Ecoſſe. 


MAN days had not paſſed after the ſending that Expreſs, 


when he found ſuch Chagrin, and Tergiverſation, in ſome of 


thoſe he had treated with; one Man denying what he had 
ſaid to himſelf, and another diſclaiming the having given ſuch 
a Man Authority to ſay that from him which the other till 
avow'd he had done; that Montrevil thought himſelf obliged, 
with all ſpeed, to advertiſe his Majeſty of the foul change, 
and to diſſwade him from venturing his Perſon in the Power 
of ſuch Men; but the expreſs who carried that Letter, was 
taken Priſoner ; and though he made his Eſcape, and preſery'd 
his Letter, he could not proceed in his Journey; and was 
compell d to return to him who ſent him; and by that time, 
he having inform'd the Comnuttee, what he had done to vin- 
dicate himſelf from being made a Property by them to betray 
the King, and expreſſed a deep reſentment of the injury done 
to the King his Maſter, and to himſelf, in their receding from 
what they had promited, they appear'd again to be of another 
Temper, and very much to defire his Majeſty's Preſence in 
the Army; and to that purpole, they promiled, as an unani- 
mous Reſolution, *© That they would fend a conſiderable party 
of Horſe to meet his Majelty at Burton upon Trent; for that 
* they could not advance farther with the whole Party; but 
*that ſome Horſe ſhould be {cnt to wait upon his Majeſty at 
* Boſworth, which is the middle way between Hurton and 
* Harborough, whither they hoped his own Horſe would be 


r able to convey him ſecurely; they defired © The King to 
_ <-2ppoint the day, and they would not fail to be there. They 


wiſhed, That when their Troops ſhould meet his Majeſty, 
* he would tell them that he was going into Scotland; upon 


«which, they would find themſelves obliged to attend him 


© into their Army, without being able to diſcover any thing 
*of a Treaty; of which, the Parliament ought yet to receive 
*no advertiſement : of all which Montreyil gave the King 
a very full and plain Narration, together with what he had 
written before, by his Letter of the 15th of the fame April, 
to Secretary Nichalas; and, in the fame Letter, he inform'd 
his Majeſty, That they did nor defire that any of thoſe Forces 
*which had followed the King's Party, ſhould joyn with 
*them, no nor ſo much as thoſe Horſe that ſhould have ac- 
*companicd his Majelty, ſhould remain in their Army with 
*him: That they had with much ado agrecd, that the two 
Princes (for his Majeſty, upon Prince Rupert's humble ſub- 

| W's | miſſion 
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miſſion, was reconciled to both his Nephews) © might follow 
«the King, with ſuch other of his Servants as were not ex- 
*ceptcd from pardon ; and that they might ſtay with his Ma- 
«jelty until the Parliament of England ſhould demand them; 
cin which caſe they ſhould not refuſe to deliver them; but 
< that they would firſt furniſh them with ſome means of get- 
*ting beyond Seas. | 

Tut King had propos d,“ That there might be a Union 
*berween them and the Marquis of Mountroſe; and that his 
« Forces might be joyn'd with their Army; which they had 
ſaid, They could not conſent to, with reference to the = 
*{on of Mountroſe; who, after ſo much blood ſpilt by him 
* of many of the greateſt Families, they thought could not be 
te ſafe among them: whereupon the King had declared, That 
ehe would ſend him his Extraordinary Embaſſadour into 


Fance; which they appear d not to contradict, but had now 


changed their mind; of which Montrevil likewiſe gave an 
Account in the {ame Letter: That they could not give their 
t conſent that the Marquis of Mountroſe ſhould go Embaſſa- 
_ « dour into France, but into any other place, he might; and 
te that they again, without limiting the time, inſiſted upon 
te ſettling the Presbyterian Government; and he concluded 
his Letter with theſe words, I will ſay no more but this, 
that his Majeſty and You know the Scots better than I do; 
«I repreſent theſe things nakedly to you, as I am obliged ro 
*do; I haye not taken upon me the boldneſs to give any 
Council to his Majeſty; yet if he hath any other refuge, or 
** means to make better Conditions, I think he ought not to 
* accept of theſe; but if he ſees all things deſperate every 
« where elſe, and that he and his Servants cannot be ſecure 
* with his Parliament of England, I dare yet aſſure him, that 
though He and his Servants may not be here with all that 
« ſatisfaction —— which he might deſire, yet He eſpecially 
* ſhall be as ſecure as poſſible. | 
Is another Letter dated the next day after (the 16 of 
April) to the ſame Secretary, he hath theſe words; “ I have 
Orders from the Deputies of Scotland to aſſure you, that they 
* will not herein fail (which related to ſending the Horſe to 
meet his Majeſty) © aſſoon as they ſhall know his day; and 
that the King ſhall be receiv'd into the Army as hath been 
c promiſed; and that his Conſcience ſhall not be forced: And 
in the laſt Letter, which his Majeſty or his Secretary receiv'd 
from him, and which was dated the 22% of April 1646, there 
are theſe words, © They tell me they will do more than can 
ebe expreſſed; but let not his Majeſty hope for any more 
than I fend him word of; that he may not be decceiv'd; and 
let him take his meaſures aright; for certainly the pars 
«priſe 
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«priſe is full of danger: yet, in the ſame Letter, he ſays 
* the diſpoſition of the Chiefs of the Scotiſb Army is ſuch as 
te the King can deſire; they begin to draw off their Troops 


© towards Burton, and the hindring his Majeſty from falling 


© into the hands of the Engliſh is of ſo great Importance to 
them, that it cannot be believ'd but that they will do all 
ce that lies in their Power to hinder it. 

Tuls was the procceding of Monſieur Montreyil in tliat 
whole Tranſaction; and if he were too Sanguine upon his 
firſt Converſation with the Officers of the Scotiſh Army, and 
{ome of the Committee, and when he ſign d that Engagement 
upon the firſt of April, he made haſte to retract that confidence, 
and was in all his diſpatches afterwards Phlegmatick enough; 
and, after his Majeſty had put himſelf into their hands, he 
did honeſtly and ſtoutly charge all the particular Perſons with 
the Promiſes and Engagements they had given to him, and did 
all he could to make the Cardinal ſenſible of the Indignity 
that was offer d to that Crown in the violation of thoſe 
Promiſes, and Engagements; which was the reaſon of his 
being Commanded to return Home, aſſoon as the King 
came to New-Caſile; leſt his too keen reſentment might ir- 
ritate the Scots, and make it appcar to the Parliament how 
far France was engaged in that whole Negotiation ; which 
the Cardinal had no mind ſhould appear to the World ; and 
there can be no doubt, but that the Cautions and Animad- 


- verſions which the King receiv'd from Montrevil after his En- 


gagement would have diverted him from that Enterpriſe, it 
his Majeſty had diſcern'd any other courfe to take, that had 
been preferable even to the hazard that he ſaw he muſt un- 
dergo with the Scots ; but he was clearly deſtitute of any other 
Refuge. Every day brought the News of the loſs of fomc 
Garriton; and as Oxford was alrcady block'd up at a diltance 
by thoſe Horſe which Fairfax had ſent out of the Welt to that 
2 or to wait upon the King, and follow him cloſe, it 

e ſhould remove out of Oxſerd; ſo he had ſoon reduced Exe- 
ter, and ſome other Garriſons in Devon. ſbire. The Gover- 
nours then, when there was no viſible and apparent hope ot 
being Reliev'd, thought that they miglit deliver up their Car- 
riſons before they were preſſed with the laſt Extremitics, that 
they might obtain the 5058 Condition; and yet it was ob- 


{erv'd that better and more honourable Conditions were not 


given to any, than to thoſe who kept the Places they were 

truſted with, till they had not one days Vickual left; of which 

We ſhall obſerve more hereafter. By this means Eairfax was 

within three days of Oxford before rhe King left it, or fully 

reſolvd what to do. 

His Majeſty had before ſent to T wo Eminent Commanders 
| C3 OI 
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of Name, who had block'd up the Town at a diſtance, That 
*if they would paſs their words (how ſlender a ſecurity ſo- 
ever, from ſuch Men who had broken ſo many Oaths, for 
the Safety of the King) © That they would immediately Con- 
* duct him to the Parliament, he would have put himſelf in- 
*to their hands; for he was yet perſwaded to think ſo well 


of the City of London, that he would not have been unwil- 


ling to have found himſelf there; but thoſe Officers would 
{ubmit to no ſuch Engagements; and great care was taken 
to have ſtrict Guards round about London, that he might not 


get thither. What ſhould the King do? There was one thing 


molt formidable to him, which he was reſolv d to avoid, that 
was, to be incloſed in Oxferd, and fo to be given up, or taken, 
when the Town ſhould be Surrender'd, as a Priſoner to the 
Independents Army ; which he was advertiſed from all hands, 
would treat him very Barbarouſly. 

In this perplexity, he choſe rather to commit himſelf to 
the Scotiſh Army; which yet he did not truſt fo far as to give 
them notice of his Journey, by ſending for a Party of their 
Horſe to meet him, as they had profer'd; but early in the 


The Kur: Morning, upon the 272th day of April, he went out of Oxford, 


lever Ox- 


ford, apr attended only by Fehn 4ſhbyrnham, and a Divine (one Hud- 


27. 1645. 


ſon) who underſtood the By-ways as well as the Common, and 
was indeed a very skilful Guide. In this Equipage he left Ox- 


ford on Monday, leaving thoſe of his Council in Oxford who 
were privy to his going our, not inform'd whether he would 
go to the Scotiſh Army, or get privately into. London, and 


lye there conceal d, till he might chooſe that which was beſt; 


and it was generally believ'd, that he had not within himſelf 
at that time a fixt Reſolution what he would do; which was 
the more credited becaule it was nine days after his leaving 
Oxford, before it was known where the King was; inſomuch 
as Fairfax, who came before it the fifth day after his Majeſty 
was gone, was fat down, and had made his Circumvallation 
about Oxford, before he knew that the King was in the Scotiſb 
Army; but the King had waſted that time in ſeveral Places; 


| whereof ſome were Gentlemens Houſes (where he was not 


unknown, though untaken notice of) purpoſely to be inform'd 


Purs bimſe'f of the condition of the Marquis of Mountroſe, and to find 


inte the 


Scotifh Ar- 


my before 
Newark, 


fome ſecure paſſage that he might get to him; which he did 
.exccedingly deſire; but in the end, went intothe Scotiſb Army 


before Newark, and ſent for Montrevil to come to him. 
Ir was very early in the Morning when the King went to 
the General's Lodging, and diſcover'd himſelf to him; who 


cither was, or feem'd to be, excecdingly ſurpriſed, and con- 


founded at his Majcſty's preſence ; and knew not what to ſay ; 
dut preſently gave notice of it to the Committee, who were 
| | no 
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no leſs perplexed. An expreſs was preſently ſent to the Par- 
liament at Weſtminſler, to inform them of the unexpected 
News, as a thing the Scots had not the leaſt imagination of. 
The Parliament were ſo diforder'd with the Intelligence, that 
at firſt they reſolv d to Command their General to raiſe the 
Sicge before Oxſord, and to march with all Expedition to 
Newark ; but the Scotiſh Commiſſioners at London, diverted 
them from that, by aſſuring them“ That all their Orders would 
* meet with an abſolute Obedience in their Army: ſo they 
made a ſhort diſpatch to them, in which it was evident that 
they believ'd the King had gone to them by Invitation, and 
not out of his own free Choice; and implying, © That they 
* ſhould ſhortly receive farther direction from them; and in 
the mean time, That they ſhould carefully watch that his 
< Majeſty did not diſpoſe himſelf to go ſome whither elfe. 
The great care in the Army, was, that there might be only dt man 


"., mer of rrente 


reſpect and good manners ſhew'd towards the King, without 7 "ce? 
any thing of affection or dependence; and therefore the Ge-. 
neral never ask d the Word of him, or any Orders, nor, wi!- 
lingly, ſuffer d the Officers of the Army to reſort to, or to 
have any diſcourſe with his Majeſty. ry Aſie» was ill look'd 
upon, as the Man who had brought this inconvenience upon 
them without their conſent; but he was not friglited from 
| owning and declaring what had paſſed between them, what 
| they had promiſed, and what they were engaged rodo. How- 
| ever, though the King liked not the treatment he receiv'd, 
| he was not without apprehenſion, that Fairfax might be forth- 


1 
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with appointed to decline all other Enterpriſes, and to bring 

himſelf near the Scetiſh Army, they being too near together 
already; and therefore he forthwith gave order to the Lord T- King or 
Bellas to Surrender Newark, that the Scots might march C 7,4, 
Northward ; which they rcfolv'd to do; and he giving up /ſwrend'4; 
that place, which he could have defended for ſome Months 3 
longer from that Enemy, upon honourable Conditions, that ih Army 
Army with great Expedition march'd towards New-Caftle ; wre | 
which the King was glad of, though their behaviour to him with 1 
was {till the ſame; and great ſtrictneſs uſed that he might not - tay 
confer with any Man who was not well known to them, much Cattle. 
lels receive Letters from any. 

Ir was an obſervation in that time, that the firſt publiſhing 

of extraordinary News was from the Pulpit; and by the 
Preacher's Text, and his manner of diſcourſe * it, the Au- 

ditors might judge, and commonly foreſav, what was like to 

be next done in the Parliament or Council of State. The firſt 
Sermon that was Preach'd before the King, after the Army 
roſe from Newark to march Northwards, was upon the 19 


Chap. of the II. Book of Samuel, the 41, 42, and 43. vcrſcs. 
C4 41. Aw 
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41. And behold, all the Men of Iſrael came to the King, and 

ſaid unto the King, Why have our Brethren the Men of Fudah 

olen thee away, and have brought the King and his Houſe - 
hold, and all David's Men with him over Fordan? 

42. And all the Men of Fudah anſovered the Men of Iſrael , 
Becauſe the King is near of hin to us: Therefore then be ye 
angry for this matter? have we eaten at all of the King's 
coſt ? or hath he given us any gift? 


42. And the Men of Iſrael anſwered the Men of Fudah, and 


ſaid, We have ten parts in the King, and we have alſo more 
right in David than ye : why then did ye deſpiſe us that our 
advice ſhould not be firſt had in bringing back our King? and 
the werds of the Men of Fud al were jiercer than the words 
of the Min of Iſracl. 


Uros which words the Preacher gave Men cauſe to be- 
licve, that now they had gotten their King, they relolv'd to 
keep him, and to adhere to him. Bur his Majeſty came no 

wer: Mon- looner to New-Caftle, than both Monſicur Montrevil was re- 
"+. ſtrain'd from having any conference with him, and Mr Aſp- 
1. lurubam was adviſed © To ſhift for himſelf, or elſe that he 
* ſhould be dcliver'd up to the Parliament; and both the one, 
and the other, were come to Paris when the Queen ſent thoſe 
Lords to haſten the Prince's remove from Ferſey. 
The Los." NOS thoſe Lords, with their great T rain, came to Fer- 
„ P*{cy, which was towards the end of Fane, they brought with 
«i: a thema Letter from the Queen to the Prince; in which ſhe told 
Le = him, © That ſhe was now fully fatisfied, from the Intelligence 


Hut tre or 


mm > © any longer reſidence in Jerſey, without apparent danger of 
aide ius ée falling into the Enemy's hands; and that if he ſhould con- 
France. cc tinue there, all poſſible attempts would be ſuddainly made, 
te 25 well by Treachery as by Force to get his Perſon into their 
Power; and therefore, her Majeſty did poſitively require 
ce him, to give immediate Obedience to the King's Commands, 
te mention'd in the Letter which he had lately ſent by Sr Dud- 
*Tey Mat (which is ſet out before) and reiterated in a Let- 
*rer which ſhe had fince receiv'd from the King by Mon- 
* ſieur Mentrevil. Her Majelty faid, © That ſhe had the great- 
*elt aſſurance from the Crown of France, that poſſibly could 
*be given, for his honourable reception, and full liberty to 
* continue there, and to depart from thence, at his pleaſure; 
and ſhe engaged her own word, that whenever his Coun- 
*ci! ſhould find ir fit for him to go out of France, ſhe would 


„dom, all matters of Importance which might concern him- 


« (cf 


ef une {rom © ſhe had from New-Caftle and London, that he could not make 


*ncrer oppole it; and that during his reſidence in that King- 
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te ſelf, or relate to his Majeſty's Affairs ſhould be debated and 
te reſoly d by himſelf and the Council, in ſuch manner as the 
te ought to have been, if he had continu'd in England, or in 
e Ferſey: and concluded, That he ſhould make all potlible 
* haltc to her. | 

Tus Lords which arriv'd with this diſpatch from her Ma- 
jeſty, had no imagination that there would have been any que- 
ſtion of his Highneſs's complyance with the Queen's Com- 
mand ; and therefore, aſſoon as they had kiſs d the Princc's 


hand, which was in the Afternoon, they deſird that the 


Council might preſently be call d; and when they came toge- 
ther, the Lords Zermyn, Digby, and Wentworth, being likewiſe 
preſent, and fitting in the Council, they dehired the Prince 
That his Mother's Letter might be read; and then, ſince 
*they conceiv'd there could be no debate upon his High- 
te neſs's yielding Obedience to the Command of the King and 
* Queen, that they might only conſider of the day when he 
te might begin his [ourncy, and of the order he would obierve 


25 


ce jn it. The Lords of the Council 35 ang to the Prince, Pebares mn 


That they were the only Perſons t 


at werc accountable to“ Prince's 


Council rone 


*the King, and to the Kingdom, for any retolution his High- ,c,nm; u 
*nels ſhould take, and for the Conſequence thercot; and that 5: 


*the other Lords who were preſent, had no Title to deliver 
te their advice, or to be preſent at the debate, they being in 
*no degree reſponſible for what his Highnels ſhould reſolve 
eto do; and therefore defir'd that the whole matter might 
ebe debated; the State of the King's preſcnt Condition un- 
« derſtood as far as it might be; and the Reaſons conſtder'd 
*which made it Counſellable for his Highnels to repair into 


France, and what might be ſaid againſt it; and the rather, 
> ©becaule it was very notorious that the King had given no 


te poſitive direction in the Point, but upon a Suppoſitĩon that 


*the Prince could not remain ſecute in Ferſey ; which was 


*likewife the ground of the Queen's laſt Command; and 


3 © which they believ'd had no Foundation of Reaſon; and that 


*hisRefidence there might be very unqueſtionably fate. This 
begot ſome warmth, and contradiction between Perſons ; in- 


ſomuch as the Prince thought it very neceſſary to ſuſpend the 


debate till the next day, to the end that by ſeveral and pri- 
vate Conferences together between the tack who came trom 
Paris, and thoſe who were in Ferfey, they might convert, or 
confirm each other in the ſame opinions; at lcaft that the 


I next debate might be free from Paſſion and Unkindneſs; and 


I the Council roſe, and the ſeveral Lords betook themſelves 


to uſe the ſame Arguments, or ſuch as they thought more 
agreeable to the ſeveral Perſons, as the Lord Digby had be- 
fore done to his Friend, and with the {ame lucccts. 


Tus 
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Po Tur next day when they were called together, the Lord 
- Ss Cape! gave an account of all that had paſs'd with the Queen 
. from the time that the Lord Colepepper and he came thither; 

and © That the reaſons they had carried from the Prince, had 
*fo far prevailed with the Queen, that her Majeſty reſolv'd 
te to take no final reſolution till ſhe recciv'd farther Adver- 
*tiſement of the King's pleaſure ; and he did not think that 
the information ſhe had recciv'd from Monſieur Montrevil, 
c had weight enough to produce the quick reſolution it had 
* done: that he thought it ſtill moſt abſolutely neceſſary, to 
*receive the King's poſitive Command before the Prince 
* ſhould remove out of his Majeſty's own Dominions; there 
being no ſhadow of cauſe to ſuſpect his ſecurity there: 
* That he had then offer'd to the Queen, that he would him- 
*{elf make a Journey to New-Caftle to receive his Majeſty's 
* Commands; and that he now made the ſame offer to the 
prince; and becauſe it did appear that his Majeſty was v 
*\{trialy guarded, and that Perſons did not eaſily find whos 
t to him, and that his own Perſon might be ſeiſed upon in 
* his Journey thither, or his ſtay there, or his return back, 
* and fo his Highneſs might be diſappointed of the informa- 
*rion he expected, and remain ſtill in the ſame uncertaint 
* as to a reſolution, he did propoſe, and conſent to, as his 
* opinion, that if he did not return again to Ferſey within the 
c ſpace of one Month, the Prince ſhould reſolve to remove 
* into France, if in the mean time ſuch preparatories were 
* made there, as he thoughr were — and were yet 
* defective. 
Hs faid, © He had been lately at Paris by the Prince's Com- 
* mand; and had receiv'd many Graces from the Queen, 
© who had vouchſafed to impart all her own Reaſons for the 
* Price's remove, and the grounds for the confidence ſhe 
* had of the Affections of France; but, that he did ſtill won- 
eder, if the Court of France had fo great a deſire, as was 
* pretended, that the Prince of Wales ſhould repair thither, 
* that in the two Months time his Highneſs had been in Fer- 


« ſey, they had never ſent a Gentleman to ſee him, and to 


tej nvite him to come thither; nor had theſe who came now 
* from the Queen, brought ſo much as a Paſs for him to come 
te into France: That he could not but obſerve, that all We had 
* hitherto propoſed to our ſelves from France, had proved in 
t no degree anſwerable to our expectations; as the five thou- 
* ſand Foot, which We had expected in the Weſt before the 
* Prince came from thence; and that We had more reaſon to 
* be jealous now than ever, fince it had been by the advice of 
* France, that the King had now put himſelf into the hands 
* of the Scots; and therefore We ought to be the more watch - 
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ful in the diſpoſing the Perſon of the Prince by their ad- 
*vice- likewiſe. He concluded, © That he could not give his 
* advice, or conſent, that the Prince ſhould repair into France, 
«till the King's pleaſure might be known, or ſuch other cir- 
*cumſtances might be provided in Hance, as had becu hi- 
e ©<rherrto neglected. 


Tne Lord Digby and the Lord Fern wonder'd very n. Argu- 


much, That there ſhould be oy doubt of the Aﬀettions of nt abs 


aud Lord 


* France, or that it ſhould be belicv'd that the Queen could 


27 


be deceiv'd, or not well enough inform'd in that particular: J*wyn 


They related many particulars which had paſſed between the 
Cardinal and them in private Conference, and the great pro- 
feſſions of Affection he made to the King. They faid, © That 
the Embaſſadour who was now appointed to go thither, was 
*cholen by the Qucen her ſelf; and had no other Inſtructions 
but what ſhe had given him; and that he was not to ſtay 
ic there above a Month; at the end of which he was to dc- 
*nounce War againſt the Parliament, if they did not comply 
with ſuch Propofitions as he made; and ſo to return; and 
then, that there ſhould be an Army of thirty thouſand Men 
immediately Tranſported into Ergland, with the Prince of 
Miles in the head of them; and the Embaſſadour was al- 
*rcady gone from Paris, but was not to Embark till he ſhould 
* firſt receive Advertiſement that the Prince of Wales was 
*Landed in France; for that France had no reaſon to intereſt 
* themſelves fo far in the King's Quarrel, if the Prince of 
Miles ſhould refuſe to venture his Perſon with them; or, it 
* may be, engage againſt them upon another Interelt. 

Tu x y therefore beſouglit the Prince, and the Lords“ That 
te they would confider well, whether he would diſappoint his 


Father and Himſelf of fo great Fruit as they were even rea- 


* dy to Gather, and of which they could not be aj 9Y 
but by unſeaſonable Jealouſies of the Integrity of France, 
te and by delaying to give them fatisfation in the remove of 
**the Prince — Jerſey. 

Tus E Arguments preſs'd with all the aſſurance imagin- 
able, by Perſons of that near Truſt and Confidence with the 
King, who were not like to be deceiv'd Themſelves, nor to 
have any purpoſe to deceive the Prince, wrought fo far with 
his Highneſs, that he declared © He would comply with the 


commands of the Queen, and forthwith remove into France; 
which being reſolv'd, he wiſh'd © There might be no more me Prince 


reolves ts 
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debate upon that point, but that they would all prepare to 


r if, 


* 20 with him, and that there might be as great an Unity in trance. 


**their Counſels, as had hitherto always been. 
Tuns {o poſitive Declaration of the Prince of his own Re- 
ſolution, made ail farther Arguments againſt it not only 8 
| cls 
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leſs but indecent and therefore they replied not to that Point, 
yet every Man of the Council, the Lord a only ex- 
cepted, belought his Highnels © That he would give them 
te his Pardon, if they did not farther wait upon him; for they 
cc cOncciv'd their Commiſſion to be now at an end; and that 
*they could not atlume any Authority by it to themſelves, 
© it they waited upon him into France; nor expect that their 
* Countlels there ſhould be hearken'd unto, when they were 
* now rejected. And ſo, after ſome ſharp replies between the 
Lords of different Judgments, which made the Council break 
up the looner, they who refolv'd not to go into France, took 
thcir leaves of the Prince, and kifs'd his hand; his Highneſs 


then declaring, © I hat he would be gone the next day by five 


*of the Clock in the Morning, though the croſs Winds, and 
want of {ome Proviſions which were neceſſary for the Jour- 
ney detained him there four or five days longer; during 
which time, the Diſſenting Lords every day waited upon him, 
and were received by him very graciouſly ; his Highneſs well 
knowing and expreſſing to them a cuntidence, in their Af- 
fections, and that they would be ſure to wait upon him, when- 
cver his occaſions ſhould be ready for their Service. But be- 
tween them and the other Lords, there grew by degrees ſo 
great a ſtrangeneſs, that, the laſt day, they did not fo much 
as ſpeak ro cach other; they who came from the Queen taking 
it very ill, that the others had preſumed to diſſent from what 
her Majeſty had fo potitively commanded. And though they 
neither loved their Perſons, nor cared for their Company, and 
without doubr, it they had gone into France, would have made 


them quickly weary of theirs; yet, in that Conjuncture, they 


belicv'd that the Diſſent and Separation of all thoſe Perſons 
who were truſted by the King with the Perſon of the Prince, 
would blaſt their Counſel, and weigh down the ſingle poſitive 
Determination of the Queen her ſelf. 

Ox the other ſide, the others did not think they were treated 
in that manner as was due to Perſons ſo entruſted; but that in 
truth many ill Conſequences would reſult from that ſuddaĩn 


departure of the Prince our of the King's Dominions, where 


his reſidence might have been ſecure in reſpect of the Affairs 
of England; where, beſides the Garriſons of Silh and Pendennis 
(which might always be reliev'd by Sea) there remain'd {till 
within his Majeſty's Obedience, Oxford, Worceſter, Wallingford, 
Ludlow, and ſome other places of leſs name; which, upon 
any diviſions among themſelves, that were naturally to be 
expected, might have turn'd the Scale: Nor did they know, 
of wha: ill Conſequence it might be to the King, that in ſuch 
a Conjuncture the Prince ſhould be remov'd, when it might 
be more Counſcllible that he ſhould appear in Scotland. 
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MonroveRr, Me Aſbburnham's opinion, which he had 
deliver'd to the Lord Capel, wrought very much upon them; 
for that a Man fo entirely truſted by the King, who had ſeen 
him as lately as any Body, ſhould bring no directions from 


his Majeſty to his Son, and that he ſhould believe, that it 


was fitter for the Prince to ſtay in Ferſey than to remove into 
France, till his Majelty's pleaſure was better underſtood, con- 
firm'd them in the judgment they had deliver'd. 

Bor there was another reaſon that prevailed with thoſe 
who had been made Privy to it, and which our of Duty to 
the Queen, they thought not tit to publiſh, or inſiſt upon; it 
was the Inſtructions given to Bellieyre (and which too much 
manifeſted the irrc{olution her Majeſty had) not to inſiſt upon 
what they well knew the King would never depart from ; 
for, though that Embaſſadour was required to do all he could 
to AN the Presbyterians to joyn with the King's Party, 
an 
he found that could not be compaſſed, He was to prels, as 
the advice of the King his Maſter, his Majeſty to part with the 
Church, and to latisfy the Presbyterians in chat point, as the 
adviſe of the Queen his Wife, and of his own Party ; which 
method was afterwards oblcrv'd and purſued by Bellievre ; 
which thoſe Lords perfectly abhorr'd ; and thought not fit 
ever to concur in, or to be prixy to thoſe Counſels that had 
begun, and were to carry on that Confuſion. | 

W1THr1x a day or two after the Prince's departure from 
Ferſey, the Earl of Berk-ſbire left it likewiſe, and went for 
England; the Lords Capel, Hopton, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, remain'd together in Feiſe to expect the King's 
pleaſure, and to attend a conjunctute to appear again in his 
Majeſty's Service, of all which they found an opportunity to 
inform his Majeſty, who very well interpreted all that they 
had done according to the ſincerity of their hearts; yet did 


believe, that if they had likewiſe waited upon the Prince into 


France, they might have been able to have prevented or di- 
verted thoſe violent Preſſures, which were afterwards made 
upon him from thence, and gave him more difquict than he 
{uffer'd from all the Inſolence of his Enemies. 

Ix a word, if the King's Fortune had been farther ro be 
conducted by any fixt Rules of policy and diſcretion, and if 
the current towards his deſtruction had not run with ſuch a 
Torrent, as carried down all obſtructions of Sobricty and Wiſ- 
dom, and made the Confuſion inevitable, it is very probable 


that this ſo ſuddain remove of the Prince from Ferſey with all 


the Circumſtances thereof, might have been look'd upon, and 
Cenſured with Severity, as an Action that ſwerv'd from that 
prudcnce which by the fundamental Rules of policy had been 

long 


not to inſiſt upon the deſtruction of the Church, yet if 
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long eftabliſh'd ; but by the fatal and prodigious Calamities 
which follow'd, all Counſels of wiſe and unwiſe Men proving 
equally unſuccelsful, the Memory of what had paſſed before, 
grew to be the leſs thought upon and conſider d. 

TranſaHiow WailsrT theſe things were thus Tranſacted in other Parts, 
rears the King remain d yet in the Scotiſb Army; that People be- 
the Scotih having themſelves in ſuch a manner, that moſt Men believ'd 
Arm they would never have parted with his Majeſty till a full 
Peace had been made. The Parliament made many ſharp In- 
ſtances, © That the King might be deliver d into their hands; 
* and that the Scotiſh Army would return into their own Coun- 
*try, having done what they were ſent for, and the War be- 
ce ing at an end. To which the Council of Scotland feem'd 
to Anſwer with Courage enough, and inſiſted moſt on thoſe 
Arguments of the King's legal Rights, which had bcen, in all 
his Majelty's Declarations, urged againſt the Parliaments pro- 
ceedingꝑs; and which indeed could never be Anſwer d; and as 
much condemn'd 'Them, as the Parliament. 
Id the mean time, though the King recciv'd all outward 
Reſpect, he was in truth in the condition of a Priſoner ; no 
Servant whom he could Truſt {uffer'd to come to him; and 
though many Perſons of Quality who had ſerv'd the King in 
the War, when they ſaw the reſolute Anſwers made by the 
Scots,“ That they neither would nor could compel their King 
*to return to the Parliament, if his Majeſty had no mind to 
do fo, repaired to New-Caſtle, where his Majelty was, vet 
* none of them were ſuffer'd to ſpeak to him; nor could he 
receive from, or fend any Letter to the Queen or Prince; 
and yet the Scots oblerv'd all diſtances, and perform'd all the 
Ceremonies as could have been expected if they had indeed 
treated him as thcir King; and made as great profeſſion to 
him of their Duty and good purpoſes, Which they ſaid they 
cc would manifelt afloon as it ſhould be ſealonable ; and then 
ce his Servants, and Friends ſhould repair to him with all Li- 
ce berty, and be well receiv d: and as they cndcavour'd to 
perſwade the King to expect this from them, ſo they prevailed 
with many Officers of that Army, and ſome of the Nobility, 
to believe that they meant well, but that it was not yet time 
to diſcover their Intentions. 
T9 Kine Tus they prevailed with the King to fend his poſitive 
— „Orders to the Marquis of Mountroſe, who had indeed done 
Mountrole Wonders, to lay down his Arms, and to leave the Kingdom; 
till when, they pretended they could not declare for his Ma- 
4⁴. jeſty: and this was done with ſo much carneſtneſs, and by 
a particular Meſſenger known and truſted, that the Marquis 
obeyed, and tranſported himſelf into France, 
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es Tu tn they employ d their Alexander Henderſon, and their n imptoy 

8 BK other Clergy, to perſwade the King to conſent to the Extir- 2 

c, pation of Epilcopacy in England, as he had in Scotland; and , — 
it was, and is {till believ'd that if his Majeſty would have , e 

S, been induced to have ſatisfied them in that particular, they c;...; ;.- 

- would either have had a Party in the Parliament at Weſtminſter vernment. 

d to have been ſatisfied therewith, or that they would there- 

l upon have declar d for the King, and have preſently joyn'd 

4 . with the Loyal Party in all places for his Majelty's defence. 

5 But the King was too Conſcientious to buy his Peace at fo 


1 Prophane and Sacrilegious a Price as was demanded; and he 


0 was ſo much too hard for M* Henderſon in the Argumentation 
1 | (as appears by the Papers that paſſed between them, which 
5 were ſhortly after Communicated to the World) that the old 
1 Man himſelf was ſo far Convinced, and Converted, that he 
- had a very deep ſenſe of the miſchief he had himſelf been the 
> Author of, or too much contributed to, and lamented it to 


his neareſt Friends, and Conhdents ; and died of grief, and Mr Hen- 
heart-broken, within a very ſhort time after he departed from — 
his Majeſty. | 
WuirsrT the King ſtayed at New-Caſile, Bellierre the 
French Embaſſadour, who was ſent from Paris after the Prince 
arriv'd there, and by whom the Cardinal had promiſed to 
preſs the Parliament ſo imperiouſly, and to denounce a War 
againſt them if they refus'd to yield to what was reaſonable | 
towards an Agreement with the King, came to his Majeſty, lierte 
after he had ſpent ſome time at London in all the low Appli- a: Londen, 
cation to the Parliament that can be imagin d, without any 57 = ae 
mention of the King with any tenderneſs, as if his Intereſt ..z, _ 
were at all conſider d by the King his Maſter, and without any N 
conſultation with thoſe of his Majeſty's Party; who were then 
in London, and would have been very ready to have adviſed 
with him. But he choſe rather to converſe with the princi- 
Leaders of the Presbyterian Party in the Parliament, and 
with the Scoriſh Commiſſioners; from whole Information he 
took all his Meaſures; and they aſſured him, © That nothing 
* could be done for the King, except he would give up the 
* Church; extirpate Epiſcopacy ; and grant all the Lands be- 
te longing to Cathedral Churches to ſuch Uſes as the Parlia- 
* ment ſhould adviſc ; fo that, when he came to the King, 
he preſs'd him very earneſtly to that Condeſcention. 
Bu r, beſides the matter propoſed, in which his Majeſty 
was unmoveable, he had no eſteem of any thing the Emballa- 
dour ſaid to him, having too late diſcover d the little affection 
the Cardinal had for him, and which he had too much relicd 
upon. For, as hath been already faid, by his advice, and upon 
his undertaking and aſſurance that his Majeſty ſhould be wo 
| receiv 
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receive d in the Scotiſh Army, and that they would be firm to 
his Intereſt, his Majeſty had ventur'd to put himſelf into their 
hands; and he was no ſooner there, than all they with whom 
Montrevil had Treatcd, diſavow'd their undertaking what the 
King had been inform'd of; and though the Envoy did avow, 
and juſtify, what he had inform'd the King, to the Faces of 
the Perſons, who had given their Engagements, the Cardinal 
choſe rather to Recall, and Diſcountcnance the Miniſter of 
that Crown, than to entcr into any Expoſtulation with the 
Parliament, or the Scots. | 

Tur Embaſſadour, by an Expreſs, quickly inform d the Car- 
dinal that the King was too reſerv'd in giving the Parliament 
latis faction; and therefore wiſned, That ſome Body might 

_ «he {ent over, who was like to have ſo much credit with his 

« Majcity as to perſwade him to what was neceſſary for his 

* Service. Upon which, the Queen, who was never adviſed 

| by thoſe who cither underſtood, or valued his true Intereſt, 

Swim conſulted with thoſe about her; and ſentS*IW/illiam D'avenant, 

Sf Wl honeſt Man, and a Witty, but in all reſpects inferior to 

Sete ſuch a Truſt, with a Letter of credit to the King (who knew 

2 the Perſon well enough under another Character than was like 

ee »» te to give him much credit in the Argument in which he was 

cle intruſted) although her Majeſty had likewiſe other ways de- 

| clarcd her opinion to his Majeſty, * That he ſhould part with 
*the Church for his Peace and Security. | 

SIR William D'avenant had, by the countenance of the 
French Embaſladour, eaſy admiſſion to the King; who heard 
him paticntly all he had to ſay, and anſwer d him in that 
manner that made it evident he was not pleaſed with the ad- 
vice, When he found his Majeſty unſatisfied, and that he 
was not like to conſent to what was fo earneſtly deſired by 
them by whole advice he was ſent, who undervalued all thoſe 
ſcruples of Conſcience which his Majeſty himſelf was ſtrongly 
poſſeſs d with, he took upon himſelf the confidence to offer 
ſome Reaſons to the King to induce him to yield to what was 
propos d; and, among other things, ſaid, © It was the advice 
«and opinion of all his Friends; his Majeſty asking, What 
«Friends? and he anſwering, that it was the opinion of the 
*Lord Feran; the King ſaid, That the Lord Fermyn did 
* not underitand any thing of the Church. The other ſaid, 
*the Lord Colepepper was of the fame mind. The King ſaid, 
Cole pepper had no Religion: and asked, Whether the Chan- 
e cellor of the Exchequer was of that mind? to which he an- 
ſwer'd, „He did not know; for that he was not there, and 
* had deſerted the Prince: and thereupon, ſaid fomewhar 

from the Queen of the diſpleaſure ſhe had conceiv'd againſt 
the Chancellor; to which the King ſaid, © The Chancellor 
«c was 
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*was an honeſt Man, and would never deſert Him, nor the 
prince, nor the Church; and that he was ſorry he was not 
* with his Son; but that his Wife was miſtaken : D'avenant 
then offering ſome reaſons of his own, in which he mcntion'd 
the Church ſlightingly, as if it were not of Importance enough 
to weigh down the benefit that would attend the Conceſſion, 
his Majeſty was tranſported with ſo much indignation, that 
he gave him a ſharper reprehenſion than was uſual for him to 
give to any other Man; and forbid him to preſume to come 
again into his Preſence. Whereupon the poor Man, who had 
in truth very good Affections, was excecdingly dejected, and 
afflicted; and return d into France, to give an Account of his 
ill Succeſs to thoſe who ſent him. 
As all Men's expectations from the Courage and Activity 
of the French Embaſſadour in England, were thus hed, 
by his mean and low Carriage both towards the Parliament 
and at New-Caftle, ſo all the profeſſions which had been made 
of reſpect and tenderneſs towards the Prince of Wales, when 
his Perſon ſhould once appear in Fance, were as unworthil 
diſappointed. The Prince had been above two Monchs with me Prince's 
the Queen his Mother, before any notice was taken of his e 
being in Fance, by, the leaſt Meſſage ſent from the Court to came nts 
8 his arrival there; but that time was ſpent in ***: 
ebating the Formalities of his Reception; how the King 
ſhould treat him? and how he ſhould behave himſelf towards 
N the King? whether he ſhould rake place of Monſieur the 
| King's Brother ? and what kind of Ceremonies ſhould be ob- 
ſerv'd between the Prince of Wales and his Uncle the Duke 
of Orleans? and many ſuch other particulars; in all which 
they were reſolv d to give the Law themſelves; and which had 
been fitter to have been adjuſted in Ferſey, before he put him- 
ſelf into their Power, than diſputed afterwards in the Court 
; of France; from which there could be then no Appeal. 
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TukE xt can be no doubt bur that the Cardinal, who was 
the ſole Miniſter of State, and directed all that was to be donc, 
and dictated all that was to be ſaid, did think the preſence 
of the Prince there of the higheſt importance to their affairs ; 

and did all that was in his Power, to perſwade the Queen that 
| it was as neceſſary for the affairs of the King her Husband, 
and of her Majeſty: but now that work was over, and the 
Perſon of the Prince brought into their power, without the 
leaſt publick Act or Ceremony to invite him thither, it was 
| no lets his care that the Parliament in England, and the Oth- 
| cers of the Army, x hom he feat d more than the Parliament, 
3 ſnould believe that tlie Prince came thither without their 
| wiſh, and in truth againſt their will; that the Crown of 
France could not refule to interpoſe, and mediate, to make 
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up the difference between the Parliament and the Scotiſh Na- 
tion, and that the Kingdoms might be reſtored to Peace; but 
that when they had perform'd that Office of Mediation, they 
had perform d their Function; and that they would no more 
—— to take upon them to judge between the Parliament 
and the Scots, than they had done between the King and the 
Parliament; and that ſince the Prince had come to the Queen 
his Mother, from which they could not reaſonably reſtrain 
him, it ſnould not be attended with any prejudice to the Peace 
of England; nor ſhould he there find any means, or aſſiſtance, 
to diſturb it. And it was belicy'd by thoſe who ſtood at no 
great diſtance from affairs, that the Cardinal then laid the 
Foundation for that Friendſhip which was ſhortly after built 
up between him and Cromwell, by promiſing © That they 
«ſhould receive leſs inconvenience by the Prince's remaining 
« in France, than if he were in any other part of Europe. And 
it can hardly de belie d, with how little reſpect they treated 
him during the whole time of his ſtay there. They were very 
careful that he might not be look d upon as ſupported by 
them either according to his Dignity, or for the maintenance 
of his Family; but a mean addition to the Penſion which the 
Queen had before, was made to her Majeſty, without any 
mention of the Prince her Son; who was wholly to depend 
upon her Bounty, without power to gratify and oblige any 
of his own Servants ; that they likewiſe might depend only 
upon the Queen's goodneſs and favour, and ſo behave them- 
{clves accordingly. 


Wu tx the Scots had ſecured the Peace and quiet of their 


own Country, by Disbanding the Forces under the Marquis of 


Mountroſe, and by his Tranſporting himſelf beyond the Seas, 
and by putting to death ſeveral perſons of Name who had 
follow d the Marquis, and had been taken Priſoners, among 
whom S* Robert Spotſwood was one, a worthy honeſt Loyal 


Gentleman, and as wiſe a Man as that Nation had at that 


time {vom the King had made Secretary of State of that 
Kingdom, in the place of the Earl of Lanrick, who was then 
in Arms againſt him ; which, it may be, was a = cauſe 
that the other was put to death.) And when they had with 
ſuch Solemnity 2 Reſolution made it plain and evident, 
that they could not without the moſt barefac'd violation of 
their Faith and Allegiance, and of the fundamental principle 
of Chriſtian Religion, ever deliver up their Native King, who 
had. put himſelf into their hands, into the hands of the Par- 
liament, againſt his own Will and Conſent: And when the 
Earl of Louden had publickly declar d to the two Houſes of 
Parliament in a Conference, © That an Eternal Infamy would 
*lic upon them, and the whole Nation, if they ſhould de- 
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ce liver the Perſon of the King; the ſecuring of which was 
**equally their Duty, as it was the Parliament's, and the diſ- 
* poſal of his Perſon in order to that ſecurity, did equal! 
by . to them as to the Parliament; however, they laid. 
*rhey would uſe all the perſwaſion, and all the importunity 
*they could with the King that his Majeſty might yield, and 
cc conſent to the propoſitions the Parliament had ſent to him. 
T n E Parliament had, upon the firſt notice of the King's 
being arriv'd in the Scotiſh Army, ſent a poſitive Command, 
to the Committee of both Kingdoms reſiding in the Scoriſh 
Army, that the Perſon of the King ſhould be forthwith ſent 
to Warwick Caſtle; but the Scots, who apprehended they 
could not be long without ſuch an Order, had, within two 
days after his Majeſty's coming to them, and after he had 
cauſed Newark to be Jeliver's up, with wonderful expedition 
marched towards New-Caſile; and were arriv'd there before 
they recciv'd that Order tor {ending his Majeſty to Warwick; 
which procceding of theirs, pleaſed his Majeſty very well, 
among many other things which diſpleaſed him; and per- 
ſwaded him, that though they would obſerve their own me- 
thod, they would, in the end, do ſomewhat for his Service. 
Uros the receiving that Order, they renew'd their pro- 
ſeſſions to the Parliament of obſerving punctually all that had 
been agreed between them, and beſought them, © That ſince 
e they had promiſed the King before he left Oxford, to ſend 
* Propofitions to him, they would now do it; and faid, that 
*if he refuſed to comply with them, to which they ſhould 
*perſwade him, they 2 what they were to do. Then n. King, 
they adviſed the King, and prevailed with him; to ſend Or- 3% 4 
ders to the Governour of Oxford to make conditions, and to ſeu; 0rders 
ſurrender that place ( where his Son the Duke of Jork was, , 
and all the Council) into the hands of Fairfax, who with his oxford 4:4 
Army then beſieged them; and liKewiſe to publiſh a general 2 area 
Order (which they cauſed to be printed) © That all Gover- — 
e nours of any Garriſons for his Majeſty, ſhould immedi- 
cc ately deliver them up to the Parliament upon fair and ho- 
* nourable Conditions, ſince his Majeſty reſolv'd in all things 
*to be adviſed by his Parliament; and till this was done, 
they ſaid, they could not declare themſelves in that manner 
© for his Majeſty's Service, and Intereſt, as they: refolv'd to 
* do; for that they were, by their Treaty and Confederacy, to 
*{erve the Parliament in ſuch manner as they ſhould direct, 
* until the War ſhould be ended; but, that done, they had 
* no more obligations to the Parliament; and that, when his 
* Majeity had no more Forces on Foot, nor Garriſons which 
* held out for him, it could not be denied but that the War 
*was at an end; and then they could ſpeak INES 
2 wit 
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with freedom. By which arts, they prevailed with the King 
to ſend, and publiſh ſuch Orders as aforeſaid ; and which in- 
deed, as the caſe then ſtood, he could have receiv'd little be- 

nefit by not publiſhing. 
N. Parlia- Tu Parliament was contented, as the more expedite way 


ment, 9% (though they were much offended at the preſumption of the 


The Scots re- 


queſts, ſend: Scots in neglecting to ſend the King to Warwick) to ſend 
a, their Propoſitions to the King (which they knew his Majeſty 
rhe King at would never grant) by Commiiſioners of both Houſes, who 
. had no other Authority, or Power, than © To demand a po- 
the end of ſitive Anſwer from the King in ten days, and then to return. 
july. Theſe Propoſitions were deliver'd about the end of July; 
and contain'd ſuch an cradication of the Government of the 
Church and State, that the King told them, He knew not 
His Ma jeſty sec what Anſwer to make to them, till he ſhould be inform'd 
ſw. e hat Power or Authority they had left to Him, and his 
« Heirs, when he had given all that to them which they de- 
«fired. He deſir'd, That he might be remov'd to ſome of 
* his own Houſes, and that he might reſide there, till, upon 
tc Perſonal Treaty with his Parliament, ſuch an agreement 
* might be eſtabliſhed as the Kingdom might enjoy peace and 
* happineſs under it; which, he was ſure, it could never do 
* by the conceſſions they propoſed. 

Tu E Scots who were enough convinced that his Majeſty 
could never be wrought upon to ſacrifice the Church to their 
wild luſts and impiety, were as good as their words to the 
Parliament, and uſed all the rude Importunity and Threats to 
his Majeſty, to perſwade him freely to conſent to all: though 
they confeſſed That the Propoſitions were higher in many 
things than they approv'd of, yet ny hy no other means 


* for him to cloſe with his Parliament, by granting what 
* they 1. — 
No hw Tux Chancellor of Fotlend told him, That the conſe- 


Parliament quence of his Anſwer to the Propoſitions, was as great, as the 

Prepeftions ruin, or preſervation of his Crown or Kingdoms: That the 

Garter, © Parliament after many bloody Battles, had got the ſtrong- 
* holds and Forts of the Kingdom into their hands: that they 
* had his Revenue, Exciſe, Aſſeſments, Sequeſtrations, and 
Power to raiſe all the Men and Money of the Kingdom: 
< that they had gain'd Victory over all, and that they had a 
*ſtrong Army to maintain it; ſo that they might do what 
* they would with Church or State: that they deſired neither 
«Him, nor any of his Race, longer to Reign over them ; 
and had ſent theſe Propoſitions to his Majeſty, without the 
on pon whereof, the Kingdom and his People could not 
te be in ſafety: that if he refuſed to Aſſent, he would loſe all 
* his Friends in Parliament, loſe the City, and loſe the Coun- 
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te try; and that all England would joyn againſt him as one 
* Man to proceſs, and depoſe him, and to ſet up another Go- 
* rernment ; and fo, that both Kingdoms, for cither's Safety, 
ce would agree to ſettle Religion and Peace without him, to 
e the ruin of his Majeſty, and his Poſterity : and concluded, 
*that if he left England, he would not be admitted to come 
«and Reign in Scotland. 

AN d it is very true that the General Aſſembly of the Kirk, 
which was then fitting in Scotland, had Petition'd the Con- 
ſervators of the Peace of the Kingdom, That if the King 
cr ſhould refuſe to give ſatisfaction to his Parliament, he might 
* not be permitted to come into Scotland. This kind of Ar- 
gumentation did more provoke than perſwade the King; he 
told them, with great Reſolution, — Magnanimity, That tu 6 
* no Condition they could reduce him to, could be half fo ;{* '» 
* miſerableZand grieyous to him, as that which they would 
* perſwade him to reduce himſelf to; and therefore, bid 
them proceed their own way; and that though they had 
*all forſaken him, God had not. 

Tus Parliament had now receiv'd the Anſwer they ex- n. Pena. 
peed; and, forthwith, requir'd © The Scots to quit the King- joe res 
dom, and to deliver the Perſon of the King to ſuch Perſons guir the 
* as they ſhould appoint to receive him; who ſhould attend = 
upon his Majeſty from New-Caftle to Holmby, a Houle of his vr e 4 
at a {mall diſtance from Northampton, a Town and Country of ow 
very eminent diſaffection to the King throughout the War; — 
and declar'd © That his Majeſty ſhould be treated, with re- 
< ſped to the ſafety and Preſervation of his Perſon, accord- 

e ing to the Covenant: And that after his coming to Holmby, 
< he ſhould be attended by ſuch as they ſhould appoint ; and 
that when the Scots were remov d out of England, the Par- 

_ <ljament would joyn with their Brethren of Scotland again 
to perſwade the King to paſs the Propohtions; which, if he 
ce refuſed to do, the Houſe would do nothing that might break 
* the Union of the two Kingdoms, but would endcavour to 
© preſerve the fame. 

Tas Scots now begun again to talk ſturdily, and deny'd 
That the Parliament of England had power abſolutely to 
e diſpoſe of the Perſon of the King, without their approba- 

- tion; and the Parliament as loudly reply d, That they had 
* nothing to do in England, but to oblerve their Orders; and 
added ſuch Threats to their Reaſons, as might let them fee 
they had a great contempt of their power, and would exact 
Obedience from them, if they refuſed to yield ir. But theſe 
diſcourſes were only kept up till they could adjuſt all Ac- 
counts between them, and agree what Price they ſhould pay 
for the delivery of his Perſon, whom one fide was _ to 
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The Scors have, and the other as refolv'd not to keep; and»ſo they 
— SH agreed ; and, upon the payment of two hundred thouſand 
Kg. pounds in hand, and ſecurity for as much more upon days 
agreed upon, the Kors deliver'd the King up into ſuch hands 
as the Parliament appointcd to receive Him. 
Id this infamous manner that excellent Prince was, in the 
end of January, given up, by his Scotiſh Subjects, to thole of 
his Engliſh who were intruſted by the Parliament to receive 
Him; which had appointed a Committee of Lords and Com- 
mons, to go to the place agreed upon with a Party of Horſe 
and Foot of the Army, which were ſubje& to the Orders of 
that Committee, and the Committee it ſelf to go to New- 
Caſtle to receive that Town as well as the King; where, and 
to whom, his Majeſty was deliver d. 


cit. Trey recciv'd him with the ſame formality of reſpe as 
2225 he had been treated with by the Scots, and with the fame 
loner re- ſtrictneſs reſtrain d all reſort of thoſe to his Majeſty, who were 
Kine as Of doubtful Affections to them, and their Cauſe. Servants 
Ne. caſie were particularly appointed and named by the Parliament, to 
” —_ upon his Perſon, and Service, in all relations; amongſt 
Ser1:ntr ap- Which, in the firſt place, they — thoſe who had faith- 
7% 3 fully adhered to them againſt their Maſter; and, where ſuch 
-m-- to at- were wanting, they found others who had manifeſted their 
, affection to them. And, in this diſtribution, the Presbyte- 
"oy rian Party in the Houſes did what they pleaſed, and were 

thought to govern all. The Independents craftily letting 

them enjoy that confidence of their power and intereſt, till 


they had dimils'd their Friends, the Scots, out of the King- 


dom; and permitting them to put Men of their principles 


about the Perſon of the King, and to chooſe ſuch a Guard as 
they could confide in, to attend. his Majeſty. 

0 x the Committee imploy'd to govern and direct all, Ma- 
jor General Brown was one, who had a great Name and In- 
tereſt in the City, and with all the Presbyterian Party, and 

had done great Service to the Parliament in the War under 
the Earl of Efſex, and was a diligent and ſtout Commander. 
In this manner, and with this attendance, his Majeſty was 
The Kinz © brought to his own Houſe at Holmby in Northampton: ſhire ; a 
— place he had taken much delight in: And there he was to 
ſtay till the Parliament and the Army (for the Army now took 
upon them to have a ſhare, and to give theiropinion in the Set- 
tlement that ſhould be made) ſhould determine what ſhould 
be farther done. | | 
I x the mean time, the Committee paid all reſpects to his 
Majeſty; and hc enjoy d thoſe Exerciſes he molt delighted in; 
and iecm'd to have all liberty, but ro confer with Perſons he 
mo! defar'd, and to have ſuch Servants about him as he could 


truſt. 
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truſt. That which moſt diſpleaſed him, was, that they would 
not permit him to have his own Chaplains ; but order'd Preſ- 
byterian Miniſters to attend for Divine Service ; and his Ma- 
jeſty, utterly refuſing to be preſent at their Devotions, was 
compell'd at thoſe hours to be his own Chaplain in his Bed- 
Chamber; where he conſtantly uſed the Common- Prayer by 
himſelf. His Majeſty bore this conſtraint ſo heavily that he FN 
tit a Letter to the Houſe of Peers, in which he incloſed 9 
Liſt of the Names of thirteen of his Chaplains; any two of /i»s; «: re 
| which he defir'd might have liberty to attend him for his De-. 
| votion. To which, after many days conſideration, they re- 
turn'd this Anſwer; That all thoſe Chaplains were diſaffected 
to the Eſtabliſh'd Government of the Church, and had not 
te taken the Covenant; but that there were others who had, 
* who, if his Majeſty pleaſed, ſhould be ſent ro him. After 
this Anſwer, his Majeſty thought it to no purpoſe to impor- 
tune them farther in that particular; but, next to the having 
his own Chaplains, he would have been beſt pleas d to have 
been without any; they who were ſent by them, being Nen 
of mean Parts, and of moſt impertinent and troubleſome 
Confidence and Importunity. | 
Wrrrtsr thoſe Diſputes continued between the Parlia- Diver: Gor 
ment and the Scots concerning the Kings Perſon, the Army '?};,.** 
ceded with great Succeſs in reducing thoſe Garrilons i»: f 
which till continued, in his Majeſty's Obedience; whereof ”** 
though ſome Surrender d more eaſily and with leſs reſiſtance 
than they might have made, fatisfying themſelves with the 
King's general Order, that there was no reaſonable expe- 
ctation of Relief, and therefore that ic would not be amils, 
by an early Submiſſion, to obtain better Conditions for them- 
ſelves; yet others defended themſelves with notable Obſti- ; 
nacy to the laſt, ro the great damage of the Enemy, and to 4 
the detaining the Army from Uniting together ; withour 
which they could not purſue the great deſigns they had. And 
this was one of the reaſons that made the Treaty with the 
Scots depend fo long, and that the Presbyterians continue! 
their Authority and Credit ſo long; and We my oblerve 
again, that thoſe Garriſons which were maintain'd and de- 
fended with the greateſt Courage and Virtue, in the end, ob- 
tain'd as good and as honourable Conditions, as any of thoſe 
who Surrender'd upon the firſt Summons. 
Tris was the Caſe of Ragland and Pendennis Caſtles ; 
which endured the longeſt Sieges, and held our the laſt of 
any Forts or Caſtles in England; being bravely defended by 
two Perſons of very great Age; but were at length deliver'd 
up within a day or two of each other. Raglaud was main- 
tain'd with extraordinary Reſolution and Courage, by the old 
| D 4 Marquis 
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Marquis of IWorceſter againſt Fairfax himſelf, till it was re- 
duced to the utmoſt Neceſſity. Pendennis refuſed all Sum- 
mons; admitting no Treaty, till all their Proviſions were 
fo far conſumed, that they had not Victual left for four and 
twenty hours; and then they treated and carried themſelves 
in the Treaty with ſuch Reſolution, and Unconcernedneſs, 
that the Enemy concluded they were in no ſtreights; and fo 


*"2ave them the Conditions they propos d; which were as good 


as any Garriſon in England had accepted. This Caſtle was de- 
fended by the Governour thereof, ohn Arundel of Trerice in 
Cernwal, an old Gentleman of near fourſcore years of Age, 
and of one of the belt Eſtates and Intereſt in that County; 
who, with the Aſſiſtance of his Son Richard Arundel ( who 
was then a Colonel in the Army; a ſtout and diligent Officer; 
and was by the King after his Return made a Baron, Lord 


Arundel of Trerice, in memory of his Father's Service, and his 


own eminent behaviour throughout the War) maintain'd, and 
defended the ſame to the laſt Extremity. 

THERE remain'd with him in that Service many Gentle- 
men of the Country of great Loyalty, amongſt whom S* Har- 

Killigrew was one; who, being an intimate Friend of che 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, reſolv'd to go to Ferſey ; and, 
aſſoon as the Caſtle was Surrender'd, took the firſt opportu- 
nity of a Veſſel then in the Harbour of Falmonth, to Tranſ- 
port himſelf with ſome Officers and Soldiers to S Malees in 
Britany; from whence he writ to the Chancellor in Ferſey, 
that he would procure a Bark of that Iſland to go to St Ma- 
loes to fetch him thither ; which, by the kindneſs of S* George 
Carteret, was preſently ſent, with a longing deſire to receive 
him into that Iſland ; the two Lords Capel and Hopton, and 
the Gorernour, having an extraordinary affe&ion for him, 


as well as the Chancellor. Within two days after, upon view * 


of the Veſſel at Sea (which they well knew) they all made 
haſte ro the Harbour to receive their Friend ; but, when they 
came thirher, to their infinite regret, they found his Body 
there in a Coffin, he having dy d at S Maloes within a day 
after he had written his Letter. | 

AFTER the Treaty was ſign d for delivering the Caſtle, 
he had walked out to diſcharge ſome Arms which were in 


his Chamber; among which, a Carabine that had been long 


charged, in the ſhooting off, broke; and a ſplinter of ir ſtruck 
him in the forchead ; which, though it drew much Blood, 
was not apprehended by him to be of any danger; fo that his 


Friends could not perſwade him to ſtay there till the wound 


was cured; but the Blood being ſtopp'd and the Chirurgion 
having bound it up, he proſecuted his intended Voyage; and 
at his Landing at S*.Maloes, he writ that Letter; believing "= 
woun 
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wound would give him little trouble. But his Letter was no 
ſooner gone than he ſent for a Chirurgion; who, opening 
the wound, found it was very deep and dangerous; and the 
next day he dy'd, having deſir d that his dead Body might 
be ſent to Ferſey ; where he was decently buried. He was a 
very Gallant Gentleman, of a Noble Extraction, and a fair Re- 
venue in Land; of excellent Parts and Courage ; he had one 
only Son, who was killed before him in a Party that fell upon 
the Enemics Quarters near Bridgewater; where he behaved 
himſelf with remarkable Courage, and was generally la- 
mented. 

SIR Harry was of the Houſe of Commons; and though 
he had no other relation to the Court than the having many 
Friends there, as whereever he was known he was ———_— 
belov'd, he was moſt zealous and paſſionate in oppoſing al 
the extravagant proceedings of the Parliament. And when 
the Earl of Eſex was choſen General, and the ſeveral Mem- 
bers of the Houſe ſtood up, and declar'd, what Horſe they 
would raiſe, and maintain, and that they would live and dye 
with the Earl their General, one ſaying he would raiſe ten 
Horſes, and another twenty, He ſtood up and faid, © He 
* would provide a good Horſe, and a good Buff Coat, and a 
e good pair of Piſtols, and then he doubted not but he ſhould 
ind a good Cauſe; and fo went out of the Houſe, and rode 
Poſt into Cornwal, where his Eſtate and Intereſt lay; and 
there joyn'd with thoſe Gallant Gentlemen his F 1 who 
firſt receiv d the Lord Hopton, and raiſed thoſe Forces which 
did ſo many famous Actions in the Weſt. 

He would never take any Command in the Army; but 
they who. had, conſulted with no Man more. He was in all 
Actions, and in thoſe places where was molt danger, having 
great Courage and a pleaſantneſs of humour in Danger that 
was very exemplary; and they who did not do their duty, 
took care not to be within his view; for he was a very ſharp 
Speaker, and cared not for angring thoſe who deſerv d to be 
reprehended. The Arundels, Trelawnies, Slannings, Trev- 


nions, and all the fignal Men of that County, infinitely loved 


his Spirit, and Sincerity ; and his Credit and Intereſt had a 
great influence upon all but thoſe whodid nor love the King; 
and to thoſe, he was very terrible; and excecdingly hated by 
them; and not loved by Men of moderate Tempers; for he 
thought all ſuch prepared to Rebel, when a little Succeſs 
ſhould encourage them; and was many times too much of- 
fended with Men who wiſh'd well, and whole Conſtitutions 
and lexions would not permit them to expres the 
ſame frankneſs, which his Nature and keenneſs of Spirit could 


not ſuppreſs. His loſs was much lamentcd by all £204 Mn. 
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Fro the time that the King was brought to Holmby, and 

whilſt he ſtay'd there, he was afflicted with the ſame preſ- 

ſures concerning the Church, which had diſquieted him at 

New-Caftle ; the Parliament not remitting any of their Inſo- 

lencies in their Demands: all which was imputed to the Preſ- 

byterians, who were thought ro exerciſe the whole Power, 

and begun to give Orders for the leſſening their great Charge 

by disbanding ſome Troops of their Army, and ſending others 

for Ireland; which they made no doubt ſpeedily to Reduce; 

0 and declard, That they would then disband all Armies, that 
*the Kingdom might be govern'd by the known Laws. 

| par cha Tr1s Temper in the Houſes raiſed another Spirit in the 

re the Army; which did neither like, the Presbyterian Government 

Paricament that they ſaw ready to be ſettled in the Chyrch, nor that the 

„. Parliament ſhould ſo abſolutely diſpoſe of them, by whom 

they had gotten power to do all they had done; and Crom- 

well, who had the ſole influence upon the Army, under-hand 

made them Petition the Houlcs againſt any thing that was 

Du, $2: done contrary to his opinion. He himſelf, and his Officers, 

ie Army, took upon them to Preach and Pray publickly to their Troops; 

and admitted few or no Chaplains in the Army, but ſuch as 

bitterly inveighed againſt the Presbyterian Government, as 

more Tyrenctcel than Epiſcopacy ; and the Common Sol- 

dicrs, as well as the Officers, did not only Pray, and Preach a- 


mong themſelves, but went up into the * 1 in all Churches, 


and Preached to the People; who quickly became inſpired 
with the ſame Spirit; Women as well as Men taking upon 
them to Pray and Preach; which made as great a noiſe and 
confuſion in all opinions concerning Religion, as there was in 
the Civil Government of the State; ſcarce any Man being 
ſuffer'd to be called in queſtion for delivering any opinion in 
Religion, by ſpeaking or writing, how Prophane, Heretical 
or Blaſphemous ſocver it was; Which they faid, was to re- 
«ſtrain the Spirit. 
LIEBERTV of Conſcience was now the Common Argument 
and Quarrel, whilſt the Presbyterian Party procceded with 


equal bitterneſs againſt the ſeveral Sets as Enemies to all God- 


lineſs, as they had done, and ſtill continued to do, againſt 
the Prelatical Party; and finding themſelves ſuperiorin the two 
Houſes, little — bar by their Authority and Power there, 

to be able to reform the Army, and to new model it again; 
which they would, no doubr, have attempted, if ir had not 
me Fart of plealed God to have taken away the Earl of Eſex ſome 
88 onths before this; who dy d without being ſenſible of ſick- 
Jear. nefs, in a time when he might have been able to have undone 
much of the miſchicf he had formerly wrought ; to which he 

had great inclinations; and had indignation enough for the in- 

| digniries 
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dignities himſelf had receiv d from the ungrateful Parliament, 
and wonderful apprehenſion, and deteſtation of the ruin he 
ſaw like fo befall the King, and the Kingdom. And it is very 


probable, conſidering the preſent temper of the City at that 


time, and of the two Houſes, he might, if he had liv'd, have 

given ſome check to the rage and fury that then prevail'd. 

But God would not ſuffer a Man, who, out of the Pride and 
Vanity of his Nature, rather than the wickedneſs of his Hcarrt, 

had been made an Inſtrument of fo much miſchief, to have 

any ſhare in ſo glorious a Work: Though his Conſtitution, 
and Temper, might very well incline. him to the Lethargick 
indiſpoſition of which he dy'd, yet it was loudly ſaid by ma- 
ny of his Friends, © That he was poyſon'd. 

SURE it is that Cromwell, any his Party (for he was now 
declar'd head of the Army, though Fairfax continued Gene- 
ral in Name) were wonderfully exalted with his death; he 
being the only Perſon whoſe Credit and Intereſt they fear'd, 
without any eſteem of his Perſon. 

AxD now, that they might more ſubſtantially enter into 
diſpute, and competition with the Parliament, and go a ſhare 
with them in ſettling the Kingdom (as they call'd it) the Ar- 
my erected a kind of Parliament among themſelves. They 
had, from the time of the defeat of the King's Army, and 
when they had no more Enemy to contend with in the Ficld, 
and after they had purged their Army of all thoſe inconve- 
nient Officers, of whoſe entire Submiſſion and Obedience to 
all their DiQates, they had not confidence, {ct aſide, in effect, 
their Self-denying Ordinance, and got their principal Officers 
of the Army, and others of their Friends, whole Principles 
they well knew, to be elected Members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons into their places who were dead, or who had been ex- 
=_ by them for adhcring to the King. By this means, 

airfax himſelf, Ireton, Harriſon, and many others of the In- 
dependents, Officers, and Gentlemen, of the ſeveral Counties, 
who were tranſported with new fancies in Religion, and were 
called by a new name Fanaticks, fate in the Houſe of Com- 


mons; notwithſtanding all which, the Presbyterians ſtill car- 


ried it. | 


Bur about this time, that they might be upon a nearer 


Level with the Parliament, the Army made choice of a num- 
ber of ſuch Officers as they liked; which they called the Ge- 
neral's Council of Officers; who were to reſemble the Houle 


of Peers; and the Common Soldiers made choice of three or Azitaters, 


as well as 4 


four of each Regiment, moſt Corporals or Serjeants, few or 


| t : Council of 
none above the degree of an Enſign, who were call 'd Agita- Officers ap- 
pointed by 


tors, and were to be as a Houle of Commons to thc Council 


of Officers, Theſe two Repreſentatives wet teverally, an 
cunlider'd 
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conſider d of all the Acts and Orders made by the Parliament 
towards ſettling the Kingdom, and towards reforming, di- 
viding or disbanding of the Army: and, upon muttal Meſ- 
ſages and Conferences between each other, they reſolv d in 
the firſt place, and declar'd, * That they would not be di- 
*yvided, or disbanded, before theit full Arrears were paid, and 
ce before full Proviſion was made for Liberty of Conſcience; 
* which, they faid, was the ground of the Quarrel, and for 
* which ſo many of their Friends Lives had been loſt, fo much 
* of their own Blood had been ſpilt; and that hitherto there 
*was lo little ſecurity provided in that point, that there was 
* greater Perſecution now againſt Religious and Godly 
* Men, than ever had been in the King's Government, when 
*the Biſhops were _ 

Tut v faid,* They did not look upon themſelves as a Band 
© of FaniZaries, hired and entertain'd only to Fight their Bat- 
tles; but that they had voluntarily taken up Arms for the 
*Liberty and Defence of the Nation of which they were 
*a part; and before they laid down thoſe Arms, they would 
*ſec all thoſe ends well provided for, that the — might 
* not hereafter undergo thoſe grievances which they had for- 
e merly ſuffer'd. They complain'd © That ſome Members of 
*the Army had been ſent for by the Parliament, and com- 
te mittcd to Priſon, which was againſt their Privilege; ſince 
all Soldiers ought to be tryed by a Council of War, and not 
e by any other Judicatory ; and therefore they deſired redreſs 
te in theſe, and many other particulars of as ingrateful a Na- 
*ture; and that ſuch as were Impriſon'd, and in Cuſtody, 
e might be forthwith ſer at liberty; without which they could 
* not think themſelves juſtly dealt with: And with this De- 
claration and Addreſs, they ſent three or four of their own 
Members to the Houſe of Commons; who deliver'd it at the 
Bar with wonderful Confidence. 

Tus Soldiers publiſh'd a vindication, as they call'd it, of 
their Proceedings and Reſolutions, and directed it to their 
General; in which they complain'd of a defign to disband, 
and new model the Army ; © Which, they faid, was a Plor 
**contriv'd by ſome Men who had lately taſted of Soveraign- 
*ty; and, being lifted up above the ordinary Sphere of Ser- 
* vants, endeavour d to become Maſters, and were degene- 
*rated into Tyrants. They therefore declared, That they 
«would neither be imploy'd for the Service of Ireland, nor 
ce ſuffer themſelves to be disbanded, till their deſires were 
* granted, and the Rights and Liberties of the Subjects ſhould 
* be vindicatcd, and maintain'd. This Apology, or Vindi- 
cation, being i:gn'd by many inferior Officers, the Parliament 
declar'd them to be Enemies tv che State; and cauſed ſome 
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of them, who talked loudeſt, to be impriſon'd. Upon which i their 
a new Addreſs was made to their General; wherein they com-. 
plain d“ How diſdainfully they were uſed by the Parliament, 
* for whom they had ventur'd their lives, and loſt their 
« Blood : that the Privileges which were due to them as Sol- 
* dies, and as Subjects, were taken from them; and when 
**they complain'd of the Injuries they receiv'd, they were 
abus d, beaten, and dragg d into Goals. 

HERrEveon, the General was prevailed with to write a 
Letter to a Member of Parliament, who ſhew'd it the Houſe ; 
in which he took notice of ſeveral Petitions,. which were pre- 
pared in the City of London, and ſome other Counties of 
the Kingdom, againſt the Army; and“ That it was look'd 
* upon as very ſtrange, that the Officers of the Army might 
e not be permitted to petition, when ſo many Petitions were 
*receiv'd againſt them; and that he much doubted that the 
Army might draw to a Rendezvous, and think of ſome other 
«way for their own vindication. | 

T 15 manner of proceeding by the Soldiers, but eſpecially 
the General ſeeming to be of their mind, troubled the Parlia- 


— „ they reſolv d not to ſuffer their Counſels to be 


cenſured, or their Actions controuled, by thoſe who were re- 
tained by them, and who liv'd upon their pay. And therefore, 


after many high Expreſſions againſt the preſumption of ſeveral 


Officers and Soldiers, they declar'd © That whoſoever ſhould Ti P- 

« refuſe, being commanded, to engage himſelf in the Service Tu. 

'* of Ireland, ſhould be disbanded. The Army was reſolv d thereapon. 

not to be ſubdued in their firſt ſo declared Reſolution, and 

fell into a dire& and high Mutiny, and call'd for the Arrears 

of pay due to them; which they knew where and how to 

Levy for themſelves; nor could they be in any degree ap- 

peas'd, till the Declaration that the Parliament had made 

againſt them, was raſed out of the Journal Book of both H e 

Houſes, and a Months pay ſent to them; nor were they ſa- 2 — 

tisfied with all this, but talked very loud, That they knew 58 

* how to make themſelves as conſiderable as the Parliament, 

and where to have their Service better valucd, and reward- 

ed; which ſo frighted thoſe at Weſtminſter, that they ap- 

pointed a Committee of Lords and Commons, whereof ſome 4 commir- 

were very acceptable to the Army, to go to them, and to treat 12 

with a Committee choſen of the Officers of the Army, upon H wo 

the beſt expedients that might be applied to the compoſing , 

theſe diſtempers. Now the Army thought it ſelf upon a Levels te 

with the Parliament, when they had a Committee of the one. 

authoriſed to treat with a Committee of the other ; which 

likewiſe raiſed the Spirits of Fairfax, who had never thought 

of oppoſing or diſobeying the Parliament, and diſpoled him 
| to 
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to more concurrence with the impetuous humour of the Ar- 
my, when he ſaw it was ſo much complyed with and ſubmit- 


tcd to by all Men. 


Cromwell”; 
behaviour at 


firſt in theſe 


CroMwELL, hitherto, carried himſelf with that rare diſ- 
fimulation (in which ſure he was a very great Maſter) that 
he ſeem'd excecdingly incenſed againſt this Inſolence of the 
Soldiers; was ſtill in the Houſe of Commons when any ſuch 
Addreſſes were made; and inveighed bitterly againſt the pre- 
ſumption, and had been the cauſe of the Commitment, of 


' ſome of the Officers. He propoſed, That the General might 


ce be ſent down to the Army; who, he ſaid, Would conjure 
te down this mutinous Spirit quickly; and he was fo eaſil 

belicv'd, that he himſelf was ſent once or twice to — 
the Army; where after he had ſtayed two or three days, he 
would again return to the Houſe, and complain heavily Of 
te the great Licenſc that was got into the Army; that, for 
* his own part, by the Artifice of his Enemies, and of thoſe 
* who defired that the Nation ſhould be again imbrew'd in 
Blood, he was render d ſo odious unto them, that they had 
* a purpoſe to kill him, if, upon ſome diſcovery made to him, 
he had not eſcaped out of their hands. And in theſe, and 
the like Diſcourſes, when he ſpake of the Nation's being to 
be involv'd in new troubles, he would weep bitterly, and a 

pear the moſt afflicted Man in the world with the ſenſe of the 
Calamities which were like to enſue. But, as many of the 


wiſer ſort had long diſcover'd his wicked Intentions, ſo his 


hypocriſie could not longer be conceal'd. The moſt active 
Officers and Agitators were known to be his own Creatures, 
and ſuch who neither did, nor would do, any thing but by his 
direction. So that it was privately refoly'd by the principal 
Perſons of the Houſe of Commons, that when he came the 
next day into the Houſe, which he ſeldom omitted to do, they 
would fend him to the Tower; preſuming, that if they had 
once ſever d his Perſon from the Army, they ſhould eaſily re- 
duce it to its former temper and obedience. For they had 
not the leaſt jealouſy of the General Fairfax, whom they knew 
to be a perfect Presbyterian in his Judgment; and that Crom- 
well had the aſcendent over him purely by bis Diſſimulation, 
and pretence of Conſcience and Sincerity. There is no doubt 
Fairfax, did not then, nor long after, believe, that the other 


had thoſe wicked deſigns in his heart againſt the King, or the 


leaſt imagination of diſobeying the Parliament. 

In is purpoſe of ſeiſing upon the Perſon of Cromwell could 
not be carried ſo ſecretly, but that he had notice of it; and the 
very rext morniog after he had ſo much lamented his deſpe- 
rate misfortune in having loſt all reputation, and credit, and 
authority in the Army, and that his life would be in danger, 


* 
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if he were with it, when the Houſe expected every minute 
his preſence, they were inform'd that he was met out of the 
Town by break of day, with one Servant only, on the way 
to the Army; where he had appointed a Rendezvous of ſome 
Regiments of the Horſe, and from whence he writ a Letter 
to the Houſe of Commons, That liaving the night before 
*receiv'd a Letter from ſome Officers of his own Regiment, 
ce that the jealouſy the Troops had conceiv'd of him, and of his 
« want of kindneſs towards them, was much abated, ſo that 
te they bcliev'd, if he would be quickly preſent with them, 
*they would all in a ſhort time by his advice be reclaim'd, 
te upon this he made all the haſte he could; and did find 
te that the Soldiers had been abuſed by miſinformation; and 
te that he hoped to diſcover the Fountain from whence it 
tc Sprung; and in the mean time deſired that the General, and 
6 he other Officers in the Houſe, and ſuch as remain'd about 
ce the Town, might be preſently ſent to their Quarters; and 
te that he believ'd it would be very neceſſary in order to the 
* ſuppreſſion of the late diſtempers, and for the prevention of 
ce the like for the time to come, that there might be a gene- 
ce ral Rendezvous of the Army; of which the General would 
«beſt conſider, when he came down; which he wiſhed might 
* be haſten d. It was now to no purpoſe to diſcover what 
they had formerly intended, or that they had any jealouſy of 
a Perſon who was out of their reach; and ſo they expected 
a better conjuncture; and in few days after, the General and 
the other Officers left the Town, and went to their Quarters. 


Tu fame Morning that Cromwell left London, Cornet cen Joyce 
Foyce, who was one of the Agitators in the Army, a Taylor, 
a fellow who had two or three years before ſcrv'd in a very — 
Inferior imployment in M* Hollis Houſe, came with a Squa- June 3. 


dron of fifty Horſe to Holmby, where the King was, about Ye 


the break of day ; and withour any interruption by the Guard 
of Horſe or Foot which waited there, came with two or 
three more, and knock'd at the King's Chamber-door, and 
ſaid © He muſt preſently ſpeak with the King. His Majeſty, 
be manner of it, roſe out of his bed; and, half 

dreſs d, cauſed the door tb be open d, which he knew other- 
wiſe would be quickly broken open; they who waited in 
the Chamber being Perſons of whom he had lirtle knowledge, 
and leſs confidence. Aſſoon as the door was open'd, Foyce, 
and two or three morc, came into the Chamber, with their 
Hats off, and Piſtols in their hands. Foyce told the King, 
That he muſt go with him. His Majeſty asked,“ Whither? 
he anſwer d, To the Army. The King asked him, © Where 
*the Army was? he faid, © They would carry him to the 
Place where it was. His Majeſty asked, “ By what Au- 
©thority 
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« thority they came? Joyce anſwer'd, By this; and ſhew'd 
him his Piſtol ;'and defir'd his Majeſty, * That he would cauſe 
* himſelf to be Crefs'd, becauſe it was neceſſary they ſhould 
* make haſte. None of the other Soldiers ſpoke a word; and 
ojce, ſaving the bluntneſs, and poſitiveneſs of the few words 
e ſpoke, behaved himſelf not rudely. The King ſaid, He 
could not ſtir before he ſpoke with the Committee to whom 
che had been deliverd, and who were truſted by the Par- 
*liament; and ſo appointed one of thoſe who waited upon 
* him to call them. The Committee had been as much ſur- 
priſed with the noiſe as the King had been, and quickly came 
to his Chamber, and asked Joyce, © Whether he had any Or- 
* ders from the Parliament? he ſaid, No. From the Ge- 
 *neral? No. © What Authority he came by? to which he 
made no other Anſwer, than he had made to the Kiag, and 
held up his Piſtol. They faid, © They would write to the 
*Parliament to know their pleaſure; Foyce ſaid, They might 
* do ſo, but the King muſt preſently go with him. Colonel 
Brown had ſent for ſome of the Troops who were appointed 
for the King's Guard, but they came not; he ſpoke then with 
the Officer who Commanded thoſe who were at that time 
upon the Guard, and found that they would make no re- 
ſutance: ſo that after the King had made all the delays he 
conveniently could, without giving them cauſe to believe that 
he was relolv'd not to have gone, which had been to no pur- 
poſe, and after he had broken his Faſt, he went into his Coach, 
attended by the few Servants who were put about him, and 
went whither Cornet Foyce would Conduct him; there being 
no part of the Army known to be within twenty Miles of 
Holmby at that time; and that which adminiſter'd moſt cauſe 
of apprehenſion, was, that thoſe Officers who were of the . 
Guard, declar'd © That the Squadron which was Commanded 
*by Joyce, conſiſted not of Soldiers of any one Regiment, 
ce but were Men of ſeveral Troops, and ſeveral Regiments, 
drawn together under him, who was not the proper Ofh- 
te cer; ſo that the King did in truth believe, that their pur- 
poſe was to carry him to ſome placę where they might more 
Tue con- conveniently murder him. The Committee quickly gave 
— 2 notice to the Parliament of what had paſſed, with all the 
circumſtances; and it was receiv'd with all imaginable con- 
ſternation; nor could any body imagine what the purpoſe 

and reſolution was. 
Tie G.. No were they at the more caſe, or in any degree pleaſed 
| 2 with the Account they receiv'd from the General himſelf; 
ts the Par. who by his Letter, inform'd them, © That the Soldiers at 
liament. © Falmby had brought the King from thence; and that his 
| « Majelly lay the next Night at Colonel Montague's 2 
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ec and would be the next day at New-Marhet : that the Ground 
*thereof was from an Apprehenſion of ſome ſtrength ga- 


e ther'd to force the King from thence ; whereupon he had 


e ſent Colonel Whaley's Regiment to meet the King. He pro- 
teſted, © That his remove was without his conlent, or of the 
* Officers about him, or of the Body of the Army, and with- 
* out their deſire, or privity: that he would take care for the 


«ſecurity of his Majeſty's Perſon from danger; and aſſured 


the Parliament, © That the whole Army endeavour'd Peace, 
*and were far from oppoſing Presbytery, or affecting In- 
te dependency, or from any purpole to maintain a Licentious 
*freedom in Religion, or the Iutereſt of any particular Party, 
but were relvly'd to leave the abſolute determination of 
ce all tg the Parliament. e 

Ir was upon the Third of une that the King was taken 
from Holmby by Cornet Jeyce, well nigh a full year after 
he had deliver'd himſelf to the Scots at Newark; in all which 
time, the Army had been at leiſure to contrive all ways to 
free it ſelf from the Servitude of the Parliament, whilſt the 


Presbyterians bcliev'd, that in ſpight of a few factious Inde- 
' pended Officers, it was entirely at their Devotion, and could 


never prove diſobedient to their Commands; and thole few 


wiſe Men, who diſcern'd the foul deſigns of thoſe Officers, 


and by what degrees they ſtole the Hearts and Affections of 
the Soldiers, had not credit enough to be believ'd by. their 
own Party. Thejoynt confidence of the unanimous Aſtection 
of the City of London to all their purpoſes, made them deſpiſe 
all oppoſition; but now, when they {aw the King taken out 
of their hands in this manner, and with theſe circumſtances; 
they found all their Meaſures broke by which they had form'd 
all their Counſels. And as this Letter from the General ad- 
miniſter'd too much cauſe of jealouſy of what was to ſucceed, 
ſo a poſitive information about the ſame time by many Of- 
ficers, confirm'd by a Letter which the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don had recciv'd, that the whole Army was upon it's march, 


and would be in London the next day by noon, ſo diſtracted Pirna, 


them that they appear'd beſides themſelves: however, they winter wp 


Voted, © That the Houſes ſhould fit all the next day, being . of 
Sunday; and that Me Marſhall ſhould be there to pray —— 
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ce them: That the Committee of Safety ſhould fir up all that Lon- 
Night to conſider what was to be done: That the Lines of . 


* Communication ſhould be ſtrongly Guarded, and all the 
*Train'd-bands of London ſnould be drawn together upon 
te painfof death. All Shops were ſhur up, and ſuch a general 
Confuſion over all the Town, and in the faces of all Men, as 
if the Ariny had already enter'd che Town. The Parliament 
writ a Letter to the General, deſiring him, That no part of 
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te the Army might come within five and Miles of 
London; and that the King's Perſon might be deliver'd to 

te the former Commiſſioners, who had attended upon his Ma- 
* jeſty at Holmby; and that Colonel Roſſiter, and his Re- 
* giment, might be 4 for the Guard of his Perſon. 
The General return'd for Anſwer, That the Army was come 
tc to St Albans before the defire of the Parliament came to his 
cc hands; but that, in Obedience to their Commands, he would 
tc advance no farther; and defir'd that a Month's pay might 
t preſently be ſent for the Army. In which they deferr d not 
to gratify them; though as to the redelivery of the King to 
the former Commiſſioners, no other Anſwer was return'd, 

than That they might reſt aſſured, that all care ſhould be 
taken for his Majeſty's ſecurity. 

From that time both Cromwell and Treton appear d in the 
Council of Officers, which they had never before done; and 
their expoſtulations with the Parliament, begun to be more 

brisk, and contumacious than they had been. The King 

Tie King found himſelf at New-Market attended by greater Troops and 

rough: 1» ſuperior Officers; ſo that he was preſently freed from any 

ket; where Subjection to M. Foyce;z which was no ſmall ſatisfaction to 
be, him; and they who were about him appear d Men of better 

Chaplain: by Breeding than the former, and paid his Majeſty all the re- 

Pa 1 a 

— you imaginable, and ſeem'd to deſire to p him in all 

ings. All reſtraint was taken off from Perſons reſorting to 

him, and he ſaw every day the Faces of many who were 
grateful to him; and he no ſooner deſired that ſome of his 

Chaplains might have leave to attend upon him for his De- 

votion, bur it was yielded to, and they who were named 

him (who were Dr Sheldon, Dr Morley, Dr Sanderſon, and 

Dr ) were preſently ſent, and gave their attendance 

and d their Function at the ordinary hours, in their 

accuſtom d Formalities; all who had a mind to it, 
being ſuffer d to be preſent, to his Majeſty's infinite ſatiſ- 
faction; who begun to believe that the Army was not ſo 
much his Enemy as it was reported to be: and the Army 
had ſent an Addreſs to him full of proteſtation of Duty, and 


'- —AC*rede them, until the Affairs of the Kingdom were 
a put into ſuch a Poſture as he might find all things to his 

_ < own content, and ſecurity ; which they infinitely deſir'd to 

*{ee aſſoon as might be; and to that purpoſe made daily in- 


— 7 U < ſtances to the Parliament. In the mean time his Majeſty 


r «c-fare ſtill, or remov d to ſuch places as were moſt convenient 
the be, for the march of the Army; being in all places as well pro- 
ue A. vided for, and accommodated, as he had uſed to be in a 
_ Progreſs; the beſt Gentlemen of the ſeveral Counties through 
| whic 
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which he paſſed, daily reſorted to him, without diſtinction; 
he was attended by ſome of his old Truſty Servants in the 
places neareſt his Perſon ; and that which gave him moſt en- 
couragement to believe that they meant well, was, that in 
the Army's Addreſs to the Parliament, they deſir d That care 
e might be taken for ſettling the King's Rights, according to 
te the ſeveral Profeſſions they had made in their Declarations ; 
*and that the Royal Party might be treated with more Can- 
e dour, and leſs Rigour; and many good Officers who had 
ſerv'd his Majeſty faithfully, were Civilly receiv'd by the Of- 
ficers of the Army, and liv'd quietly in their Quarters, which 


they could not do any where elſe; which raiied a great Re- 


— to the Army, throughout the K 
eproach upon the Parliament. 

T x £ Parliament at this time had recover d its Spirit, when 
they ſaw the Army did not march nearer towards them, and 
not only ſtopp'd at S* Albans, but was drawn back to a farther 
diſtance ; which perſwaded them, that their General was diſ- 
pleaſed with the former advance: and ſo they proceeded with 


ingdom, and as much 


all paſſion, and vigour, againſt thoſe principal Officers, who, 


they knew, contrived all theſe Proceedings. They publiſh'd 
Declarations to the Kingdom, © That they deſired to bei ng the 
ee King in honour to his Parliament; which was their buſi- 
te neſs from their beginning, and that he was detain'd Priſoner 
te againſt his Will in the Army; and that they had great rea- 
te fon to apprehend the ſafety of his Perſon. The Army, on 
the ather nad, declared © That his Majeſty was neither 


«Priſoner, nor detain'd againſt his Will; and appeal'd to 
te his Majeſty himſelf, and to all his Friends, who had liberty 


te to repair to him, whether he had not more liberty, and was 
te not treated with more reſpeR, ſince he came into the Army 
te then he had been at Holmby, or during the time he remain'd 


«in thoſe places, and with that retinue that the Parliament 


«had ap 
to the Parliament, and incenſed againſt the Army, and ſeem'd 


giments to aſſiſt, and defend the Parliament, but appointed 
{ome of the old Officers who had ſerv d under the Earl of E/- 


ſex, and had been disbanded under the new Model, as Waller, 


Maſſey, and others, to liſt new Forces; towards which there 
was not like to be want of Men out of their old Forces, and 
ſuch of the King's as would be glad of the employment. There 
was nothing they did really fear ſo much, as that the Arm 


would make a firm conjunction with the King, and unite wi 


his Party, of which there was ſo much ſhew; and many un- 
skilful Men, who wiſhed it, bragg'd too much; and there- 
fore the Parliament ſent a Committee to his Majeſty, with an 
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Addreſs of another Style than they had lately uſed, with many 
roteſſions of Duty; and declaring, © Thar if he was not, in 
* all reſpects, treated as he ought to be, and as he defired, it 
* was not Their fault, who deſired he might be at full Liberty, 
and do what he would; hoping that the King would have 
been induced to defire to come to London, and to make com- 
laint of the Army's having taken him from Holmby ; by 
which they believ'd the King's Party would be difabuſed, 
and withdraw their hopes of any good from the Army; and 
then, they thought, they ſhould be hard enough for them. 
Tur King was in great doubt how to carry himſelf; he 
thought himtelf ſo barbarouſly uſed by the Presbyterians, and 
had ſo ill an opinion of all the principal Perſons who govern'd 
them, that he had no mind to put himſelf into their hands. 
On the other fide, he was far from being ſatisfied with the 
Army's good intentions towards him ; and though many of his 
Friends were {uffer'd to reſort to him, they found that their 
being long about him, would not be acceptable; and though 
the Officers and Soldiers appear'd, for the moſt part, civil to 
him, they wereall atleaſt as vigilant, asthe former Guards had 
been; fo that he could not, without great difficulty, have got 
from them if he had defir'd it. Fairfax had been with him, 
and kiſs'd his hand, and made ſuch Profeſſions as he could 
well utter ; which was with no advantage in the delivery ; his 
Authority was of no ule, becauſe he reftign'd himſelf entirely 
to Cromwell; who had been, and Ireton likewiſe, with the 
King, without citherof them offering to kiſs his hand; other- 
wiſe, they behaved themſelves with good manners towards 
him. His Majeſty uſed all the Addreſs he could towards them 
to draw ſome promiſe from them, but they were ſo reſery'd 
and ſtood ſo much upon their Guard, and uſed fo few words, 


that nothing could be concluded from what they ſaid: they 


excuſed themſelves For not ſeeing his Majeſty often, upon 
e the great jealouſies the Parliament had of « Pry towards 
* whom they profeſs d all fidelity. The Perſons who reſorted 
to his Majeſty, and brought Advices from others who durſt 
not yet offer to come themſelves, brought ſeveral opinions to 
him; ſome thinking the Army would deal ſincerely with his 


M.ajeſty, others expecting no better from them than they af- 


terwards perform'd: ſo that the King well concluded that he 
would neither reject the Parliament Addreſſes by any neglect, 
nor diſoblige the Army by appearing to have jealouſy of them, 
or deſire to be out of their hands; which he could hardly 
have eſtected, if he had known a better place to have reſorted 
to. So he deſired both Parties © To haſten their Conſulta- 
tions, that the Kingdom might enjoy Peace and Happineſs; 
*in which he ſhould not be without a ſhare; and he would 


= pray 
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- [yay to God to bring this to paſs aſſoon as was poſſible. 
Tux Newsof the King's being in the Army, of his free- 
dom in the exerciſe of his Religion, which he had been to 
long without, and that ſome of his Servants, with whom he 
was well pleafed, had liberty to attend upon him, made every 
Body abroad, as well as thoſe at home, hope well; and the 
King himſelf writ tothe Queen, as if he thought his condition 
much better than it had been among the Scots. St John Berl. 
ley after his Surrender of Exeter, and the {pending his ſix 
Months allow'd by the Articles to ſollicite his Affairs where 
he would, had Tranſported himſelf into France, and waited 
upon the Queen at Paris, being ſtill a Menial Servant to 
her Majeſty, and having a Friend in that Court that govern'd, 
and lov'd him better than any body elle did. Afloon as the 
reports came thither of the King's being with the Army, he 
repeated many Diſcourſes he had held with the Officers of 
the Army, whillt they treated with him of the dclivery of 
Exeter; how he had told them, Upon how ſlippery ground 
*they ſtood; that the Parliament, when they had lerv'd their 
*turn, would diſmiſs them with reproach, and give them 
every {mall rewards for the great Service they had done for 
*rthem; that they ſhould do well, fcalonably to think of a 


J3 


ce ſafe retreat which could be no where but under the Prote- 


* Aion of the King; who by their Courage was brought very 
*low; and if they raiſed him again, he mult owe it all to 
e them; and his Poltcrity, as well as himſelf, and all his Par- 
ic ty, mult for ever acknowledge it; by which they would 
*raiſc their Fortunes, as well as their Fame, to the greateſt 


ec degree Men could aim at; which, he ſaid, made ſuch an 


impreſſion upon this and that Officer, whom he named, that 
they told him at parting, that they © Should never forget what 
* he had ſaid to them; and that they already obſery'd that 
te every day produced ſomewhat that would put them in mind 
* of it. In a word, © He had foretold all that was ſince come 
*ro pals, and he was molt confident, that, if he were now 
cc with them, he ſhould be welcome, and have Credit enough 
ce to bring them to reaſon, and to do the King great Service; 
and offer d without any delay, to make tlie Journey. The 
Queen believ'd all he faid ; and they who did not, were very 
willing he ſhould make the experiment; for he that lov'd him 
beſt, was very willing to be without him; and fo receiving 
the Queen's Letter of Recommendation of him to the King 


land. Fobn Aſbburnham, who was driven from the King by 
the Scots after he had Conducted his Majeſty to them, had 
Tranſported himſelf into France, and was at this time cctHding 
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who knew him very little, and that little not without ſome - N 
prejudice, he left Paris, and made all pothble haſte into Eng-"* . 
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in Roan; having found, upon his Addreſs to the Queen, at 
Paris upon his firſt Arrival, that his abode in ſome other place 
would not be ungrateful to her Majeſty, and ſo he remoy'd 
to Roan; where he had the ſociety of many who had ſerv d 
M- ah- the King in the moſt eminent Qualifications. When he heard 
7 where the King was, and that there was not the ſame reſtraint 
France :o that had been formerly, he reſoly d to make an adventure to 
te Ng. wait on him; having no reaſon to doubt but that his Preſence 
would be very acceptable to the King; and though the other 
Envoy from Paris, and He, did not make their Journey into 
Enzland together, nor had the leaſt Communication with each 
other, being in truth of ſeveral Parties and Purpoſes, yet they 

Arriv'd there, and at the Army, near the ſame time. 
Sir jon , BERXKLEy firſt applied himſelf to thoſe ſubordinate Of- 
„ 1 bad ſome acquaintance at Exeter, and 
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„„ Hcers with whom he 
buona, the informing their ns of his Arrival, and Application, 
with zn. they were well pleaſed that he was come. They were well 
wg acquainted with his Talent, and knew his Foible, that, by 
me 7 Alatterirgand commending, they might govern him; and that 
there was no danger of any deep deſign / his contrivance; 

and ſo they permitted him freely to attend the King, about 

whoſe Perſon he had no Title or Relation, which requir'd 

any conſtant waiting upon him. | 
ASHBURNHAM had, by ſome Friends, a recommenda- 

tion both to Cromwell, and Ireton, who knew the Credit he 

bad with the King, and that his Majeſty would be very well 

pleaſed to have his attendance, and look upon it as a Teſti- 

mony of their reſpe& to him. They knew likewiſe that he 

was an implacable Enemy to the Scots, and no Friend to the 

other Presbyterians, and though he had ſome ordinary craft 

in infinuating, he was of no deep and piercing Judgment to 
diſcover what was not unwarily expoſed, and a free Speaker 

of what he imagin'd: So they likewiſe left him at liberty to 

repair to the King; and theſe two Gentlemen came near 

about the ſame time to his Majeſty, when the Army was draw- 

ing together, with a purpoſe, which was not yet publiſh'd, of 
marching to London; his Majeſty being ſtill Quarter'd in thoſe 

places which were more proper for that purpoſe. 

Tu ty were both welcome to his Majeſty, the one bring- 

ing a ſpecial recommendation from the Queen, and to make 

himſelf the more valuable, aſſuring his Majeſty © That he was 

t ſent for by the Officers of the Army, as one they would 

«truſt, and that they had receiv'd him with open Arms; and, 
without any ſcruple, gave him leave to wait upon him: 

The other nceded no recommendation, the King's own in- 
clinations diſpoſing him to be very gracious to him; and fo 

his Majeſty wiſh'e them © To correſpond with each other, and 
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te to converſe with his ſeveral Friends, who did not yet think 
ce fit to reſort to him; and to receive their advice; to diſcover 
te as mach as they could of the Intentions of both Parties, and 
te impart what was fit to the King, till, upon a farther diſco- 
© very, his Majeſty might better judge what to do. Theſe 
two were the principal Agents (they conferring with all his 
Majeſty's Friends, and as often as they defir'd, with the Of- 
ficers of the Army) upon whoſe Information, and Advice, 
his Majeſty E depended, though they rarely con- 
fert d together with the ſame Perſons, and never with any of 
the Officers, who pretended not to truſt one another enough 
to ſpeak with that freedom before each other, as they would 
ro one of them; and their acquaintance among the Officers 
not being principally with the fame Men, their Informations 
and Advices were oftcn very different, and more perplexed 
than inform'd his Majeſty. | 
Tux very high Conteits between the Parliament and the The Ae 
Army, in which neither fide could be perſwaded to yield to . 
the other, or abate any of their aſperity, made many Prudent men: and 
Men believe that both ſides would, in the end, be willing to £2. * 
make the King the Umpire; which neither of them never in- l 6 
tended to do. The Parliament thought that their Name and * N. 
Authority, which had carried them through ſo great under- 
takings, and reduced the whole Kingdom to their Obedience, 
could not be overpower'd by their own Army, raiſed and 
paid by themſelves, and to whoſe dictates the People would 
never ſubmit. They thought the King's Preſence amongſt 
them, gave them all their preſent Reputation ; and were not 
without apprehenſion that the Ambition of ſome of the Offi- 
cers, and their Malice to the Parliament, when they ſaw that 
they could obtain their ends no other way, might diſpoſe them 
to an entire Conjunction with the King's Party and Intereſt ; 
and then, all the Penalties of Treaſon, Rebellion, and Treſ- 
fles, muſt be diſcharged at their coſts; and therefore they 
abour'd by all the publick and private means they could, to 
perſwade * King to own his being detain d Prifoner by the 
Army againſt his Will, or to withdraw himſelf by ſome way 
from them, and repair to Mhite- Hall; and, in either of thole 
Caſes, they did not doubt, firſt, to divide the Army (for 
they ſtill beliey'd the General faſt to them) and by degrees 
to bring them to reaſon, and to be disbanded, as many as 
were not neceſſary for the Service of Ireland; and then, ha- 
ving the King to themſelycs, and all his Party being ob- 
noxious to thoſe penalties for their Delinquency, they 
ſhould be well able, by gratifying ſome of the greateſt Per- 
ſons of the Nobility with Immunity and Indemnity, to ſettle 
the Government in ſuch a manner, as to be well recom- 
| as | penſed 
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penſed for all the Adventures they had made, and hazards 
they had run. 

Ox the other hand, the Army had no dread of the Autho- 
rity and Power of the Parliament; which they knew had been 
ſo far proſtituted, that it had loſt moſt of its Reverence with 
the People. But it had great apprehenſion, that, by its con- 
junction with the City, it might indeed recover Credit with 
the Kingdom, and withhold the pay of the Army, and there- 
by make ſome divifion amongſt them; and if the Perſon of 
the King ſhould be likewiſe with them, and thereby his Party 
ſould likewiſe joyn with them, they ſhould be to begin their 
work again, or to make their Peace with thoſe who were as 
much provoked by them as the King himſelf had been. And 
therefore they were ſenſible that they enjoy'd a preſent bene- 
fit by the King's being with them, and by their treating him 
with the outward reſpect that was due to his Majeſty, and the 
civilities they made profeſſion of towards all his Party, and 
the permiſſion of his Chaplains, and other Servants, to reſort 
to him; and cultivated all theſe Artifices with great Addreſs, 
ſuppreſſing, or diſcountenancing the Tyranny of the Preſ- 


| byterians in the Country Committees, and all other places, 


where they excrciſed notable rigour againſt all who had been 
of the King's Party, or not enough of thcirs ( for Neuters 
found no cxcule for being of no Party) when they found it 
fit to make any luſty Declaration againſt the Parliament, and 


exclaim againſt their Tyrannical proceedings againſt the Ar- 


my, they always inſerted ſomewhat that might look like Can- 
dour and Tenderneſs towards the King's Party, complain'd of 
The Affront, and Indignity done to the Army by the Par- 
*liament's not obſerving the Articles which had been made 
te upon Surrender of Garriſons, but proceeding againſt thoſe 
te on whoſe behalf thoſe Articles were made, with more ſeve- 


_ Erity than was agreeable to Juſtice, and to the intention of 


te the Articles; whereby the Honour and Faith of the Army 
te ſuffer'd, and was camping of; all which, they ſaid, they 
*would have remedied. Whereupon many hoped that they 


ſhould be excuſed from making any Compoſitions, and enter- 


tain'd ſuch other imaginations as pleaſed themſelves, and the 
other Party well liked; knowing they could demoliſh all 
_ Structures aſſoon as they — no benefit by them- 
clves. | | 

Tut King had, during the time he ſtay d at Folmby, writ 
to the Houſe of Peets, that his Children might have leave to 
come to him, and to reſide for ſome time with him. From 
the time that Oxford had been Surrender d, upon which the 


Duke of rt had fallen into their hands, for they would 1 


no means admit that he ſhould have liberty to go to 2 
place 
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place as the King ſhould direct, which was very earneſtly 
reſſed, and inſiſted on by the Lords of the Council there, as 
Log as they could; but appointed their Committee to receive 
him with all reſpect, and to bring him to London; from that 
time, I fay, the Duke of Tork was committed to the care of 
the Earl of Northumberland, together with the Duke of Glo- 
ceſter, and the Princeſs, who had bcen by the King left un- 
der the Tuition of the Counteſs of Dorſet, but from the death 
of that Counteſs the Parliament had preſumed, that they might 
be ſure to keep them in their Power, to put them into the 
cuſtody of the Lady Vere, an old Lady much in their favour, 
but not mbitious of that Charge, though there was a 
compet v ance atfhgn'd for their ſupport. They were 
now remꝰ vd from her, and placed all together with the Earl 
of Northumberland, who receiv'd, and treated them, in all 
reſpects, as was ſuitable to their Birth, and his own Duty; 
but could give them no more liberty to go abroad, than he 
was, in his Inſtructions from the Parliament, permitted to do; 
and they had abſolutely refuſed to gratify the King in that 
particular; of which his Majeſty no ſooner took notice to 
Fairfax, than he writ a Letter to the Parliament, © That the 
King much defir'd to have the ſight and company of his 
Children; and that if they might not be allow'd to be longer 
*« with him, that at lcaſt they might dine with him; and he 
ſent them word that, on ſuch a day, The King, who attend- 
ted the motion of the Army, and was Quarter d only where 
e they pleaſed, would dine at Maidenhead. 'T here his Children The King 
met him, to his infinite content and joy; and he being to — 
Quarter and ſtay ſome time at Caverſham, a Houſe of the % 4 
Lord Craven's near Reading, his Children were likewiſe ſuf- 14 
fer d to go thither, and remain d with him two days; which cavertam. 
was the greateſt ſatisfaction the King could reccive; and the 
receiving whereof, he imputed to the Civility of the General, 
and the good diſpoſition of the Army; which made ſo much 
the more impreſſion upon him, in that he had never made 
any one Propoſition in which he had been gratified, where 
the Presbyterian Spirit had power to deny it. | 
In the Houſe of Commons, which was now the Scene of 
all the Action that diſpleaſed and incenſed the Army (for the 
Houſe of Peers was ſhrunk into ſo inconſiderable a Number, 
and their Perſons not conſiderable after the Death of the F arl 
of Eſſex, except thoſe who were affected to, or might be diſ- 
poled by the Army) they were wholly guided by Hells, and 
Stapleton, Lewis, and Glyn, who had been very Popular and 
Notorious from the beginning, and by Waller, and Maſſey, and 
Brown, who had Serv'd in Commands in the Army, and per- 
form'd at ſome times very ſignal Service, and were exceed- 
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ingly beloy'd in the City, and two or three others who fol- 
low'd their Dictates, and were ſubſervient to their Directions. 
Theſe were all Men of Parts, Intereſt, and ſignal Courage, 
and did not only heartily abhor the intentions which they 
diſcern'd the Army to have, and that it was wholly to be 
diſpoſed according to the deſigns of Cromwell, but had like- 
wiſe declared Animoſities againſt the Perſons of the moſt 


ative and powerful Officers; as Hollis had one day, upon 


a very hot debate in the Houſe, and ſome rude expreſſions 
which fell from Ireton, perſwaded him to walk out of the 
Houſe with him, and then told him, © That 
*ſently go over the Water and Fight with hi 
ing, His Conſcience would not ſuffer him tg Duel: 
Hoellis, in choler, pulled him by the Noſe ; tellingtim, © If 
* his Conſcience would 4 him from giving Men ſatisfa- 
6 tion, it ſhould keep him from provoking them. This af- 
front to the third Perſon of the Army, and to a Man of the 
moſt Virulent, Malicious, and Revengeful Nature of all the 


Id pre- 
reply- 


Pack, fo incenſed the whole Party, that they were reſolv'd 


one way or other to be rid of him, who had that power in the 
Houſe, and that Reputation abroad, that when he could not 
abſolutely controle — deſigns, he did ſo obſtruct them, that 
they could not advance to any concluſion. 

Tu y reſorted therefore to an expedient, which, they had 
obſerv'd, by the Conduct of thoſe very Men againſt whom 
they meant to apply it, had brought to paſs all that they de- 


T»: Army fired; and in the Council of Officers, prepared an impeach- 
Montes, ment of High Treaſon in general Terms againſt M. Hollis, 
of the Houſe and the Perſons mention'd before, and others, to the number 


_ Summs. feleven Members of the Houſe of Commons. This impeach- 


ment twelve Officers of the Army, Colonels, Lieutenant Co- 
lonels, Majors, and Captains, preſented to the Houſe ; and 
within few days after, when they ſaw the ſame Members ſtill 
inveigh againſt and arraign their proceedings, the General 
and Officers writ a Letter to the Houſe, © That they would 


<« appoint fit Perſons on their and the Kingdom's behalf, to 


* make good the Charge againſt thoſe Members whom they 
cc had accuſed; and that they deſit d, that thoſe Members 
te ĩmpeach d might be forthwith ſuſpended from fitting in the 
* Houſe, ſince ĩt could not be thought fit that the ſame Per- 


© ſons who had ſo much injured and provoked the Army, 


ce ſhould fit Judges of their own Actions. This was an Arrow 
that the Houſe of Commons did not would have been 


ſhort out of that Quiver; and though they were unſpeakably 
diſmay d, and diſtracted with this preſumption, they anſwer d 
politively, © That they neither would, nor could, ſequeſter 
* thoſe Members from the Houſe, who had never ſaid, or 


done 
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done any thing in the Houſe worthy of Cenſure, till proof 
* were made of ſuch particulars as might render them guilty. 
But the Officers of the Army reply d, That they could prove 
*them guilty of ſuch practices in the Houſe, that it would 
* be juſt in the Houſe to ſuſpend them: that by the Laws of 
*the Land, and the Precedents of Parliament, the Lords had 
ct upon the very preſentation of a general Accuſation without 


te being reduced in form, ſequeſter'd from their Houſe and 


* committed the Earl of Strafford, and the Arch-Biſhop of 
Canterbum; and therefore they muſt preſs, and inſiſt upon 
* the ſuſpending at leaſt of thoſe accuſed Members from A 
ing preſent in the Houſe, where they ſtood impeach'd ; and 
* without this, they faid, the Army would not be ſatisfied. 
However the Houſe of Commons ſeem'd {till reſolute, the 


accuſed Members themſelves, who beſt knew their temper, 


thought it ſafer for them to retire, and by forbearing to appear 
in the Houſe, to allay the heat of the preſent Conteſt. 


Urox this fo palpable Declenſion of Spirit in the Houſe, 


the Army ſeem d much quieter, and refoly'd to ſet other A- 
gents on their work, that they might not appear too buſy 
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and active in their own concernment. It is very true that the The temper 
City, upon whoſe influence the Parliament much depended, 7 © 


, . I and the 
appear d now entirely Presbyterian ; the Court of Aldermen, change: of 


rit; the Militia of the City was committed to Commiſſioners 


carefully and factiouſly choſen of that Party; all thoſe of an- 
other temper having been put out of thoſe Truſts, at or about 


the time that the King was deliver'd up by the Scots, when 
the Officers of the Army were content that the Presbyterĩans 
ſhould believe, that the whole power of the — was 
in them; and that they might ſettle what Government they 
pleas d: if there remain d any Perſons in any of thoſe im- 
ployments in the City, it was by their diſſimulation, and pre- 
tending to have other Affections; moſt of thoſe who were 
notorious to be of any other Faction in Religion, had been 
put out; and liv'd as neglected and diſcountenanced Men; 
who ſeem d rather to depend upon the Clemency, and Indul- 
gence of the State, for their particular liberty in the exerciſe 
of that Religion they adhered to, than to have any hope or 
ambition to be again admitted into any ſharc, or part in the 
Government: yet, after all this diſſimulation, Cromwell and 


Ireten well knew, that the multitude of inferior People were 


at their diſpoſal, and would appear in any conjuncture they 
ſhould think convenient; and that ee Aldermen and ſub- 
ſtantial Citizens were quiet, and appear d not ro contradict or 
oppoſe the Presbyterians, only by their directions; and would 
be ready upon their call. And now, when they ſaw thoſe 


leading 


and Common Council, conſiſted chiefly of Men of that Spi- "7 is 
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leading Men, who had govern'd the Parliament, proſecuted 
by the Army, and that they forbore to come to the Houle, 
there flock'd together great Numbers of the loweſt, and moſt 
inferior People, to the Parliament, with Petitions of ſeveral 
Natures, both with reference to Religion, and to the Civil 
Government; with the noiſe and clamour whereof, the Par- 
liament was ſo offended and diſturbed, that they made an 
Ordinance, © That it ſhould be Criminal to gather, and ſol- 
elicit the Subſcriptions of hands to Petitions. But this Or- 
der fo offended all Parties, that they were compell'd, within 
two days, to revoke it, and to leave all Men to their natural 
Liberty. Whilſt this Confuſion was in the City and Parlia- 
ment, the Commiſhoners, which had been ſent to the Army 
to treat with the Officers, had no better ſucceſs; but return'd 
with the poſitive and declared Reſolution of the Army, 
*'That a Declaration ſhould be publiſh'd by the Parliament 
* againſt the coming in of Forreign Force: for they appre- 
hended, or rather were willing that the People ſhould appre- 
hend, a new Combination by the Scots: That the pay of the 
Army ſhould be put into a conſtant Courſe, and all Perſons 
* who had receiv'd Money, ſhould be called to an account: 
That the Militia of London ſhould be put into the hands 
* of Perſons well affected, and thoſe who had been formerly 
*truſted : that all Perſons impriſon d for pretended Miſde- 
* meanours, by Order of Parliament, or their Committees, 
* might be ſet ar Liberty; and, if upon trial they ſhould be 
* found Innocent, that they might have good Reparation. And 
they particularly mention'd John Lilburn, Overton, and other 
Anabaptiſts and Fanaticks, who had been committed by the 
Parliament for many Seditious Meetings, under. pretence of 
Exerciſe of their Religion, and many inſolent Actions againſt 
the Government. Upon the report of theſe Demands, the 
Parliament grew more enraged; and Voted, © That the yield- 
* ing to the Army in theſe particulars, would be againſt their 
Honour, and their Intereſt, and deſtructive to their Privi- 
* leges; with many expreſſions againſt their preſumption, 
and inſolence: yet, when a new Rabble of Petitioners de- 
manded, with loud Cries, moſt of the ſame things, they were 
willing to compound with them; and conſented, that the Mi- 
litia of the City of London ſhould be put into ſuch hands as 
the Army ſhould deſire. 

Tu Militia of the City had been in the beginning of 
MY. ſhortly after the King's being brought to Holmby, ſet- 
tled with the conſent, and upon the defire, of the Common 


Council, by Ordinance of Parliament, in the hands of Com- 
miſſioners, who were generally of the Presbyterian Party, 
they who were of other inclinations being remov'd ; and, as 
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is ſaid before, ſeem d not diſpleaſed at their diſgtace; and 
now, when upon the Declaration and Demands of the Army, 
feconded by clamorous Petitions, they ſaw this Ordinance 
reverſed, in Fuly, without fo much as conſulting with the 
Common Council according to cuſtom, the City was excced- 
dingly ſtartled; and faid, © That if the Imperious Command 
* of the Army, could prevail with the Parliament to reverſe 
* ſuch an Ordinance as that of the Militia, they had reaſon 
« to apprehend they might as well repeal the other Ordinances 
for the ſecurity of Money, or for the purchaſe of Biſhops 
*and Church Lands, or whatſoever elſe that was the proper 
* ſecurity of the Subject. And therefore they cauſed a Peti- 
tion to be prepared in the name of the City, to be preſented 
by the two Sheriffs, and others deputed by the Common 
Council to that purpole. But, before they were ready, ma- 
ny thouſands, Apprentices and young Citizens, brought Pe- 
titions to the Parliament; in which they ſaid, That the 
* Command of the Militia of the City was the Birth- right of 
t the City, and belonged to them by ſeveral Charters which 
cc had been confirm'd in Parliament; for defence whereof, 
© they ſaid they had ventur'd their Lives as far and as frankly 
* a5 the Army had done; and therefore, they deſir d that the 
cc Ordinance of Parliament of the fourth of May, which had 
* paſſed with their conſent, might ſtand inviolable. 'They Am- 
firſt preſented their Petition to the Houſe of Peers, who im- 7 — 
mediately revoked their late Ordinance of uh, and confirm d as 74d +- 
their former of May; and ſent it down to the Commons for ππτεe 
their conſent ; who durſt not deny their concurrence, the A _ * 
prentices behaving themſelves ſo inſolently, that they would e. 
ſcarce ſuffer the door of the Houſe of Commons to be ſhut; 
and ſome of them went into the Houſe. 

Ax d in this manner the Ordinance was reverſed that had 
been made at the defire of the Army, and the other of May, 
ratified and confirm'd ; which was no ſooner done than the 
Parliament adjourn'd till Friday, that they might have two 
or three days to conſider how they ſhould behave themſelves, 
and prevent the like violences hereafter. The Army had 
quickly notice of theſe extraordinary proceedings, and the 
General writ a very ſharp Letter to the Parliament from Bed- Upon thi the 
ford; in which he put them in mind, * How civilly the Army ED 
«had complied with their defire, by removing to a greater Lerrer ee the 
« diltance, upon preſumption that their own Authority would? . 
te have been able to have ſecured them from any rudeneſs, 
and violence of the People; which it was now evident it 
ce could not do, by the unparallel'd violation of all their Privi- 
leges, on the Monday before, by a Multitude from the City, 
* which had been encouraged by ſeveral Common Council 
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« Men, and other Citizens in Authority; which was an Act 
te ſo prodigious and horrid as muſt diflolve all Government, 
*if not ſeverely and exemplarily chaſtiſed: that the Army 
* looked upon themſelves as accountable to the Kingdom, if 
cc this unheard of outrage, by which the Peace and Settlement 
* of the Nation, and the relief of Ireland, had been ſo noto- 
© riouſly interrupted, ſhould not be ſtrictly examined, and 
< juſtice ſpeedily done upon the Offenders. Upon Friday, to 
which both Houſes had adjourn'd, the Members came toge- 

ther, in as full Numbers as they had uſed to meet, there be- 
ing above one hundred and forty of the Houſe of Commons; 
but, after they had fate ſome time in ation of their 
Speaker, they were inform'd that he was gone out of the 
Tron early x Morning; and they obſery'd that S* H. 

n. ewe Vane, and ſome few other Members who uſed to concur wi 

Speaker”, him, were likewiſe abſent, The Houſe of Peers found like- 

Member: of Wile that the Earl of Mancheſter, their Speaker, had withdrawn 

— wwe Hew- himſelf, together with the Earl of Northumberland, and ſome 

«rew ts the Other Lords; but the Major ſtill remain'd there, full of 

Am. Indignation againſt thoſe who were abſent, and who they all 
concluded were gone to the Army. Hereupon both Houſes 

Beth Houſe: choſe new Speakers; who accepted the Office; and the Com- 

dae: mons preſently voted, That the eleven Members who ſtood 

and their © impeach'd by the Army, and had diſcontinued coming to 

aun. «the Houſe, ſhould preſently appear, and take their places. 
They made an Ordinance of Parliament, by which a Com- 
mittee of ſafety was appointed to joyn with the City Militia, 
and had Authority to raiſe Men for the defence of the Parlia- 
ment; which they appear'd ſo vigorouſly reſolv d on, that no 
Man in the Houſes, or in the City, ſeem'd to intend any thing 
elſe. The News of this rouſc up the Army, and the Ge- 
neral preſently ſent a good Party of Horſe into Windſor, and 
marched himſelf ro Vxbridge, and appointed a general Ren- 
dezvous for the whole Army wo» 22 Heath, within 
two days; when and where there appear'd twenty thouſand 
Foot and Horſe, with a Train of Artillery, ard all other 
proviſions proportionable to ſuch an Army. 

Rendezvous ASSOON as the Rendezvous was appointed at Hounſlow 

ef the Arm) Heath, at the ſame time the King removed to Hampton 

thunlow Court; which was 1 and put into as good order for 

Heath, his reception, as could have been done in the beſt time. The 

A. Houſe ſcem d for ſome time to retain their Spirit and Vigour, 
Hampton and the City talked of liſting Men, and defending themſelves, 
" and not ſuffering the Army to approach nearer to them; but, 
when they knew the day of the Rendezvous, thoſe in both 
Houſes who bad been too weak to 22 any thing, and fo had 
look d on whilſt ſuch Votes were paſſed as they liked not _ 

| co 
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no malice towards the King, and not to be without good in- 


and forced away by the City, appear'd to every ſtander b 


lar ſhares in the Treaty, which they believ'd the Chief Offi- 
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could not ſe, now when their Friend the Army was ſo 
near, recover d their Spirits, and talked very loud; and per- 
ſwaded the reſt, © To think in time of making their peace 
<« with the Army, that could not be withſtood. And the City 
grew every day more appalled, irreſolute, and confounded, 
one Man propoſing this, and another ſomewhat contrary to 
that, like Men amazed and diſtracted. When the Army met 3.7% ese 
upon Hounſlow Heath at their Rendezvous, the Speakers of , Alen 


both Houſes, who had privately before met with the Chief bers, appear 
Officers of the Army, appear d there with their Maces, and {749 
ſuch other Members as accompanied them; complaining to flowHeath. 
the General, © That they had not freedom at Weſtminſter, but 
c were in danger of their lives by the Tumults; and appealed 
to the Army for their protection. 

Tris looked like a new Act of Providence to vindicate 
the Army from all reproaches, and to juſtify them in all rhey 
had done, as abſolutely done for the preſervation of the Par- 
liament and Kingdom. If this had been a retreat of Sr Har- 
j Vane and ſome other diſcontented Men, who were known 
to be Independents, and Fanaticks in their opinions in Reli- 
gion, and of the Army- faction, who being no longer able to 
oppoſe the wiſdom of the Parliament, had fled to their Friends 
for protection from Juſtice, they would have got no reputa- 
tion, nor the Army been thought the better of for their Com- 

ny; but neither of the Speakers were ever look d upon as 
lacllned to the Army; Lenthall was generally believ d to have 


clinations to the Church; and the Earl of Mzncheſter, who 
was Speaker of the Houſe of Peers, was known to have all 
the prejudice imaginable againſt Cromwell ; and had formerly 
acculds him of want of Duty to the Parliament; and the 
other hated him above all Men, and defired to have taken 
away his Life. The Earl of Mancheſter, and the Earl of War- 
wick, were the two Pillars of the Presbyterian Party; and 
that they two, with the Earl of Northumberland, and ſome 
other of the Lords, and ſome of the Commons, who had 7 
pear d to diſapprove all the proceedings of the Army, ſhould 
now joyn with S* Harry Vane, and * to the Army for 
protection, with that formality as if they had brought the 
whole Parliament with them, and had been entirely driven 


ſo ſtupendous a thing, that it is not to this day unde 
otherwiſe, than that they were reſolv d to have their particu- 


cers of the Army to have near concluded with the King. For 
that they never intended to put the whole power into the 
hands of the Army, nor had any kindneſs to, or confidence 


in 
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in the Officers thereof, was very apparent by their carriage 
and behaviour after, as well as before; and if they had con- 
tinued together, conſidering how much the City was devoted 
to them, it is probable that the Army would not have uſed 
any force; which might have receiv'd a fatal repulſe; but that 
ſome good Compromiſe might have been made by the Inter- 
poſition of the King. But this Schiſm carried all the Repu- 
ration and Authority to the Army, and left none in the Par- 
liament ; for though it preſently appear'd, that the Number 
of thoſe who left the Houſes was ſmall in compariſon of thoſe 
who remain'd behind, and who proceeded with the ſame Vi- 
gour in declaring againſt the Army, and the City ſeem'd as 
reſolute in putting themſelves into a poſture, and preparing 
for their 1 all their Works and Fortifications being ſtill 
entire, ſo that they might have put the Army to great trouble 
if they had ſteadily purſued their Reſolutions (which they 
did not yet ſeem in any degree to decline) yet this rent made 
all the accuſed Members, who were the Men of parts, and 


reputation to conduct their Counſels, to withdraw themſelves 


upon the aſtoniſhment; ſome concealing themſelves, till they 
had opportunity to make their Peace, and others withdraw- 
ing and tranſporting themſelves beyond the Seas, whereof 
Stapleton died at Calais aſſoon as he Landed; and was denied. 
Burial, upon imagination that he had died of the Plague: 
others remain'd a long time beyond the Seas; and, though 
they long after return d, never were receiv'd into any truſt 
in thoſe times, nor in truth concurr d, or ated in the publick 
Affairs, but retired to their own Eſtates, and liy'd very pri- 
vately. 

Ta Chief Officers of the Army receiv'd the two Speakers, 
and the Members who accompanied them, as ſo many An- 
gels ſent from Heaven for their good; and paid them all the 
reſpect imaginable, and profeſſed all ſubmiſſion to them, as 
to the Parliament of England; and declar'd © That they would 
< re-eſtabliſh them in their full power, or periſh in the attempt; 
took very particular care for their accommodations, before 
the General; and aflign'd a Guard to wait upon them for 
their ſecurity ; acquainted them with all their conſultations ; 
and would not preſume to reſolve any thing without their 
approbation, and they had too much modeſty to think they 
could do amiſs, who had proſper d ſo much in all their under- 
takings. No time was loſt in purſuing their Reſolution to 
eſtabliſh the Parliament again at Weſtminſter ; and finding that 
the reſt of the Members continued ſtill ro fir there with the 
ſame Formality, and that the City did not abate any of their 
Spirit, they ſeem d to make a halt, and to remain quiet, in 
expectation of a better underſtanding between them, upon the 

Mellages 


— men, and Common Council (tor of thoſe at Weſtminſter they 
Tar took no notice) and Quarter d their Army about Brentford, 
* and Hounſlow, Twittenham, and the adjacent Villages, without 
* reſtraining any Proviftions, which every day according to 
* cuſtom were carried to London, or doing the leaſt Action that 
3 might diſoblige, or diſpleaſe the City ; the Army being in 
. truth under ſo excellent diſcipline, that no body could com- 
hs plain of any damage ſuſtain'd 2 or any provocation by 
ado word or deed. However, in this calm, they ſent over Colo- 
Ti. nel Rainsborongh with a Brigade of Horic and Foot, and Can- 
8 non, at Hampton Court, to poſſeſs Southwark, and thoſe works 
ing which ſecured that end of London Bridge; which he did with 
till ſo little Noiſe, that in one Night's March, he found himſelf 
ble Maſter without any oppoſition, not only of the Burrough of 
11 . Southwark, but of all the Works and Forts which were to de- 
1d fend it; the Soldiers within, ſhaking hands with thole with- 
nd out, and refuſing to obey their Otficers which were to Com- 
1 mand them: So that the City, without knowing that any ſuch 
bn thing was in agitation, found in the Morning that all-that 
Io Avenue to the Town was poſſeſſed * the Enemy; whom 
af they were providing to reſiſt on the other tide, being as con- 
ied. fident of this that they had loſt, as of any Gate of the City. 
ne: Tus ſtruck them dead; and put an end to all their Con- 
h ſulration for defence; and put other thoughts into their heads, 
Ag how they might pacify thoſe whom they had to much oftend- 
** ed, and provoked; and how they might preſerve their City 
* from Plunder, and the fury of an enraged Army. They who 
had ever bcen of the Army party, and of late had ſhut them- 
—_ ſelves up, and not dared to walk the Streets for fear of the 
— People, came now confidently amongſt them, and mingled in 
the their Councils; declared, © I hat the King and the Army were 
28 *now agreed in all particulars, and that both Houſes were 
ald * now with the Army, and had preſented themſelves to the 
w King; fo that to oppoſe the Army would be to oppoſe the 
ai *King and Parliament, and to incenle them as much as the 
Or * Army. Upon ſuch confident diſcourſes and infinuations 
"oy from thoſe with whom they would not have converſed, or 
== given the leaſt credit to, three days before, or rather upon the 
A confuſion and general diſtraction they were in, they tent fix 
oY Aldermen and tix Commoners to the General ; who lamented he 
\ Tey and complain d,“ That the City ſhould be ſuſpected, that had Ae 
has . « ncyer acted any thing againſt the Parliament; and _ 
= * fore, they deſired him to forbear doing any thing that might," 
\eir «be the occaſion of a new War. But the General little con- 
* ſider d this Meſſage, and gave leſs countenance to the Meſ- 
the ſengers; but continued his flow marches towards the City; 
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Meſlages they every day ſent to the Lord Mayor, and Alder- 
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whereupon they ſent an humble Meſſage to him, © That ſince 
te they underſtood that the reaſon of his march ſonear London, 
*« was to reſtore, and ſettle the Members (the Lords and Com- 
* mons) of Parliament to the Liberty and Privilege of fitting. 

* ſecurely in their ſeveral Houſes (to which the City would 
& contribute all their power, and ſervice) they prayed him, 
«with all ſubmiſſion, that he would be pleaſed to fend ſuch 
« Guard of Horſe and Foot as he thought to be ſufficient for 
te that purpoſe; and that the Ports and all Paſſages ſhould be 
©* open to them; and they ſhould do any thing elſe that his 
* Excellency would Command. To which, he made no other 
Anſwer but That he would have all the Forts of the Weſt 

«fide of the City to be deliver d immediately to him; thoſe 
of the other fide being already, as is ſaid, in the hands of 
Rainsborough and his other Officers. The Common Council, 
that fare Day and Night, upon the receipt of this Meſſage, 
without any pauſe return d That they would humbly ſub- 
* mit to his Command; and that now, under Almighty God, 
*they did rely only upon his Excellency's honourable Word 
te for their protection and ſecurity. And ſo they cauſed their 
Militia to be forthwith drawn off from the Line, as well as 
out of the Forts, with all their Cannon and Ordinance; and 
the General appointed a better Guard to both. At Fhde-Park 
the Mayor and Aldermen met him, and humbly congratulated 
his arrival; and beſought him © To excuſe what they had, 
* out of their good meaning and deſire of Peace, done amiſs; 
and as a Teſtimony of their Affection and Duty, the Mayor, 
on the behalf of the City, preſented a great gold Cup to the 
General; which he ſullenly refus d to receive, and, with very 
little Ceremony, diſmiſſed them. 


— H £ himſelf waited upon the two Speakers, and conducted 


ter deals them, and their Members to the ſeveral Houſes, where the 


a»d «ther other Members were then fitting: even in the Inſtant when 
— the Revolters as they had called them, enter d into the Houſes, 
ral Heuſer of the old Speakers aſſumed their places again, and enter d upon 
Farkament. their buſineſs as if there had been no ſeparation. The firſt 
thing they did, was calling in the General in both Houſes 
and making him a large acknowledgment in the name of 
each Houſe, of the great favours he had done to them; they 
thanked him © For the Protection he had given to their Per- 
* ſons, and his Vindication of the Privileges of Parliament. 
Then they voted All that had been done by themſelves in 
te going to the Army, and in reſiding there, and all that had 
* been done by the Army, to be well and lawfully done; as, 
{ome time after, they alſo voted, That all that had been done 
*in the Houſes ſince their departure, was againſt Law, and 
* Priviledge of Parliament, invalid and void: Then they ad- 


*journ'd 
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journ d to the next day, without queſtioning or puniſhing any 
Member who had acted there. 
Tu Army of Horſe, Foot, and Cannon, marched the n- 


next day through the City ( which, upon the deſire of the e 
Parliament, undertook forthwith to ſupply an hundred thou- — 
ſand Pounds for the payment of the Army) without the leaſt &rrers 
diſorder, or doing the leaſt damage to any Perſon, or giving 
any diſreſpective word to any Man: by which they attained 
the reputation of being in excellent Diſcipline, and that both 
Officers and Soldiers were Men of extraordinary temper and k 
ſobriety. So they marched over London Bridge into South- | 
ark, and to thoſe Quarters to which they were aſſign'd; 
ſome Regiments were Quarter'd in Weſtminſter, the Strand, 
and Holborn, under pretence of being a Guard to the Parlia- 
ment, but intended as a Guard upon the City. The General's 
| head Quarters were at Chelſey, and the reſt of the Army 
Quarter d between Hampton Court and London, that the King 
might be well look'd to; and the Council of Officers, and 
Agitators, fate conſtantly, and formally, at Fulham, and Putney, 
to provide that no other ſettlement ſhould be made for the 
Government of the Kingdom than what they ſhould well ap- 
rove. 
. WurrsrT theſe things were thus agitated between the The King az 
Army and the Parliament and the City, the King enjoyed nuten 
himſelf at Hampton Court, much more to his content than he 
had of late; the reſpects of the Chief Officers of the Army 
. ſeeming much greater than they had been; Cromwell him- 
ſelf came oftner to him, and had longer conferences with 
him; talked with more openneſs to M iſbburnham than he 
had done, and appear'd more chearful. Perſons of all condi- 
tions repaired to his Majeſty of thoſe who had ſerv'd him; 
with whom he conferr'd without reſervation; and the Citi- 
zens flocked thither as they had uſed to do at the end of a 
Progreſs, when the King had been ſome Months abſent from 
London: but that which pleaſed his Majelty moſt, was, that 
his Children were permitted to come to him, in whom he 
took great delight. They were all at the Earl of Northumber- 
land's Houſe, at Sion, from the time the King came to Hamp- 
ton Court, and had liberty to attend his Majeſty when he 
pleaſed ; ſo that ſomerimes he ſent for them to come to Hamp- 
ton Court, and ſometimes he went to them to Sion ; which 
gave him great ſatisfaction. | The King's 
Ix this converſation, as if his Majeſty had foreſeen all that / 4 
| befel him afterwards, and which at that time ſure he did not 3 
ſuſpect, he took great care to inſtruct his Children how to Ch/dren | 
behave themſelves if the worſt ſhould befall him that the worſt 1 e. 
of his Enemies did coatrive, or wiſh; and © That they ſhould men's 
2 «© preſerve? 
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te preſerve unſhaken their Affection and Duty to the Prince 
« their Brother. The Duke of Jork was then about fourteen 
years of Age; and fo capable of any information or inſtru- 
ction the King thought fit to give him. His Majeſty told 
him, That he looked upon himſelf as in the hands and diſ- 
t poſal of the Army, and that the Parliament had no more 
te power to do him good or harm, than as the Army ſhould 
direct or permit; and that he knew not, in all this time he 
* had been with them, what he might promiſe himſelf from 
* thoſe Officers of the Army at whoſe | wha it was: that 
ehe hoped well, yet with much doubt and fear; and there- 
«fore he gave him this general Direction, and Command, 
te that if there appear d any ſuch alteration in the affection of 
te the Army, that they reſtrain'd him from the liberty he then 
ce enjoy'd of ſeeing his Children, or ſuffer d not his Friends to 
* re{ort to him with that freedom that they enjoyed at pre- 
« ſent, he might conclude they would ſhortly uſe him worſe, 
* and that he ſhould not be long out of a Priſon; and there- 
te fore that from that time he diſcover'd ſuch an alteration, he 
e ſhould bethink himſelf how he might make an eſcape out 
* of their Power, and Tranſport himſelf beyond the Seas. 
The place he recommended to him, was Holland; where he 
preſum'd his Siſter would receive him very kindly, and that 
the Prince of Orange her Husband would be well pleaſed with 
it, though, poſſibly, the States might reſtrain him from ma- 
king thoſe Expreſſions of his Affection, his own inclination 
prompted him to. He wiſhed him to think always of this, as 
a thing poſſible to fall out, and fo ſpake frequently to him 
of it, and of the circumſtances and cautions which were ne- 
ceſſary to attend ir. 

Tus Princeſs Elizabeth was not above a year or two 
younger than the Duke, a Lady of excellent Parts, great Ob- 
{ervation, and an early Underſtanding ; which the King diſ- 
cern'd, by the Account ſhe gave him both of things and Per- 
ſons, upon the experience ſhe had had of both. His Majeſty 
enjoyn her, © Wt 6 the worſt that could befal him, never 

«to be diſpoſed of in Marriage without the conſent and ap- 
ce probation of the Queen her Mother, and the Prince her 
* Brother ; and always to perform all Duty and Obedience to 
* both thoſe; and to obey the Queen in all things, except 
te in matter of Religion; in which he commanded her, upon 
te his Bleſſing, never to hearken or conſent to her; but to 
* continue firm in that Religion ſhe had been Inſtructed and 
*« Educated in, what diſcountenance and ruin ſoever might 
e befal the poor Church, at that time under fo ſevere Pro- 
tc ſecution. 3 

T at Duke of Gloceſter was very young, being at that time 


not 
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not above ſeven years old, and ſo might well be thought in- 
capable of retaining that advice and injunction, which in 
truth ever after made ſo deep impreſſion in him. After he 
had given him all the advice he thought convenient in the 
matter of Religion, and commanded him politively, © Never 
to be r or threaten d out of 3 Religion of the 
* Church, in which he hoped he would be well Inſtructed, 
*and for the Purity and Integrity whereof he bid him re- 
* member that he had his Father's Teſtimony, and Authority ; 
his Majeſty told him, © That his Infancy, and the Tendernels 
* of his years, might perſwade ſome Men to hope and believe, 
that he might be made an Inſtrument, and Property, to ad- 
*rance their wicked deſigns; and if they ſhould take away 
** his Life, they might, poſhbly, the better to attain their 
*own ends make him King; that under him, whilſt his Age 
would not permit him to Judge, and A& for himſelf, they 
e might remove many obſtructions which lay in their way: 
*and form and unite their Councils ; and then they would 
* deſtroy Him too. But he commanded him, upon his Bleſ- 
«ſing, never to forget what he faid to him upon this 
* occaſion, nor to accept, or {uffer himſelf to be made King, 
** whilſt either of his Elder Brother's liv'd, in what part of the 
* World ſoever they ſhould be: that he ſhould remember 
*thar the Prince his Brother was ro ſucceed him by the Laws 
* of God and Man; and, if he ſhould miſcarry, that the Duke 
© of Tork was to ſucceed in the ſame Right; and therefore that 
© he ſhould be {ure never to be made uſe of to interrupt, or 
ce ditturb either of their Rights; which would in the end turn 
ce to his own deſtruction. And this diſcourle the King reite- 
rated to him, as often as he had liberty to fee him, with all 
the earneſtneſs, and paſſion he could expreſs; which was ſo 
fixed in his Memory that he never forgot it. And many 
years after, when he was ſent out of England, he made the 
full relation of all the particulars to Me, with that commo- 
tion of Spirit, that ic appear d to be deeply rooted in him; and 
made uſe of one part of it very ſeaſonably afterwards, where 
there was more than an ordinary attempt made to have per- 
verted him in his Religion, and to perſwade him to become 
Roman Catholick for the advancement of his Fortune. 

Ix this manner, and with theſe kind of reflections, the 
King made uſe of the Liberty he enjoy'd ; and contider'd as 
well, what remedies to apply to the worlt that could fall 
out, as to Careſs the Officers of the Army in order to the 
improvement of his Condition; of which he was not yet in 
deſpair; the Chief Officers, and all the Heads of that Party, 
looking upon it as their wiſeſt Policy to cheriſh the Kings 
hopes by the Liberty they gave him, and by a very flowing 
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Courteſy towards all who had been of his Party; whoſe ex- 
pectation, and good word, and teſtimony, they found did 
them much good borh in the City and the Country. 

Ar this time the Lord Capel, whom We left in Ferſey, 
hearing of the difterence between the Parliament and the Ar- 
my, left his two Friends there; and made a 2 to Paris 
to the Prince, that he might receive his Highneſs's approba- 
tion of his going for England; which he very willingly gave; 
well knowing that he would improve all opportunities, with 
great diligence, for the King his Father's Service: and then 
that Lord Tranſported himſelf into Zealand, his Friends ha- 
ving adviſed him to be in thoſe parts before they endeavour'd 
to procure a Pals for him; which they eaſily did, aſſoon as 
he came thither; and ſo he had liberty to remain at his own 
Houſe in the Country, where he was exceedingly belov'd, 
and hated no where. And in this general and illimited in- 


The Lord dulgence, he took the opportunity to wait upon the King at 


Capel warry 
en the Ning 


Hampton Court; and gave him a particular Account of all 


ar Hamp- that paſſed at Ferſey, before the Prince's remove from thence, 
ron owt and of the reaſons which induced thoſe of the Council to re- 


* main ſtill there, and of many other particulars, of which his 


Majeſty had never before been throughly imform'd, and which 
put it out of any bodies power to do the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer any ill Offices: and from thence the King writ, 


with his own hand, a very gracious and Kind Letter to the 


The Sub- Chancellor at Ferſey; full of hope © That he ſhould conclude 


flance of the cc 
King's Let- 
ter te the 
Chancellor of 
the Exche- 


quer. 


ſuch a Treaty with the Army and Parliament that he ſhould 
* ſhortly draw him, and ſome other of his Friends, to him. 
He thanked him © For undertaking the work he was upon; 
* and told him, he ſhould expect ſpeedily to receive ſome 
* contribution from him towards it; and, within a very ſhort 
time afterwards, he ſent to him his own Memorials (or thoſe 


which by his Command had been kept, and were peruſed, 


and corrected by himſelf) of all that had paſſed from the time 
he had left his Majeſty at Oxford, when he waited upon the 
Prince into the Weſt, to the very day that the King left Ox- 


ford to goto the Scots; out of which Memorials, as hath been 
ſaid before, the moſt important 


paſſages in the Years 16 

and 1645, are faithfully collected. To the Lord Capel, his 
Majeſty imparted all his Hopes and all his Fears; and what 
great Overtures the Scots had again made to him; and“ That 
* he did really believe that it could not be long before there 
te would be a War between the two Nations; in which the 
* Scots promiſed themſelves an univerſal concurrence from 
* all the Presbyterians in England; and that, in ſuch a con- 
*;uncure, he wiſhed that his own Party would put themſelves 
te in Arms, without which he could not expect great benefit 


by 
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aby the ſucceſs of the other: And therefore deſired Capel 
*to watch ſuch a conjuncture, and draw his Friends together; 
which he promiſed to do effectually; and did, very punctual- 
ly, afterwards, to the loſs of his own Life. Then the King 
enjoyn'd him © To write to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
te that whenever the Queen, or Prince, ſhould require him to 
come to them, he ſhould not fail to yield Obedience to 
*their Command; and himſelf writ to the Queen, © That 
when ever the Seaſon ſhould be ripe for the Prince to en- 
«gage himſelf in any Action, he ſhould not fail to ſend for 
e the Chancellor of the Exchequer to wait upon him in ir. 
And many things were then adjuſted, upon the foreſight of 
future contingencies, which were afterwards thought tit ro 
be executed. 

Tart —_— of Ormond had, by ſpecial Command and 
Order from the King whilſt he was with the Scots at New- 
Caſtle, deliver'd up the City of Dublin to the Parliament, after 
the Iriſh had fo infamouſly broken the Peace they had made 
with the King, and brought their whole Army before Dublin 
to beſiege it; by which he was reduced to thoſe ſtreights, 
that he had no other election than to deliver it to the lriſh, 
or to the Parliament ; -of which his Majeſty being inform'd, 
determin'd, he ſhould give it to the Parliament ; which he 
did, with full Conditions for all thoſe who had ſerv'd his Ma- 
zeſty; and fo Tranſported himſelf into England, and, from 
London, preſented himſelf to the King at Hampton Court; The Marquis 
who receiv'd him with extraordinary Grace, as a Perſon who E 
had ſerv'd him with great Zeal and Fidelity, and with the g en the 
moſt univerſal Teſtimony of all good Men that any Man git = 
could receive. He uſed leſs Application to the Parliament c 
and Army than other Men, relying upon the Articles the Par- 
liament had fign'd to him; by which he had liberty to ſtay 
ſo many Months in England, and at the end thereof to Tranſ- 
port himſelf into the parts beyond the Seas, if in the mean 
time he made no compoſition with the Parliament: which he 
never intended to do; and though he knew well that there 
were many jealous Eyes upon him, he repair'd e to 
preſent his Duty to the King; who was exceedingly pleaſed 
to confer with him, and to find that he was rc{olv'd to under- 
take any Enterpriſe that might Advance his Service; which 
the King himſelf, and moſt other Men who wiſh'd well to it, 
did at that time believe to be in no deſperate Condition. 
And no Men were fuller of profeſſions of Duty, and a Re- AdSco:if 
ſolution to run all hazards, than the Scetiſb Commitlioners ; Fm” 
who, from the time they had deliver'd up the King, reſided 
at London with their uſual Confidence, and loudly complain'd 
of the preſumption of the Army in * upon the Perlon 2 
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the King, inſinuated themſelves to all thoſe who were thought 
to be moſt conſtant, ard inſeperable from the Intereſt of the 
Crown, with pathonate undertaking that their whole Nation 
would be united, to a Man, in any Enterpriſe for his Service. 
And now, from the time his Majeſty came to Hampton Court, 
they came to him with as much preſumption as if they had 
carried him to Edentorough ; which was the more notorious, 


and was thought to ſignify the more, becauſe their Perſons 


The Army 
beeins to be 
leſs reqard- 
fol of the 
Kang. 


were known to be moſt odious to all the great Officers in the 
Army, and to thoſe who now govern'd in the Parliament. 
Here the foundation of that engagement was laid, which was 
endeavour d to be perform'd the next year enſuing, and which 
the Scots themſelves then communicated to the Marquis of 
Ormond, the Lord Capel, and other truſty Perſons; as if there 
was nothing elle intended in it than a full vindication of all 
his Majeſty's Rights and Intereſt. 

Wu the Army had thus ſubducd all oppoſitions, and the 
Parliament and they ſcem'd all of a piece, and the refractory 
humours of the City ſecm'd to be ſuppreſs'd, and totally 
ram'd, the Army ſeem'd leſs regardful of the King than they 
had been; the Chief Officers came rarely ro Hampton Court, 
nor had they the ſame countenances towards Aſbburnham, and 
Berlley, as they uled to have; they were not at leiſure to 
rock with them, and when they did, ask'd captious Que- 

ions, and gave Anſwers themſelves of no fignification. The 
Agitators, and Council of Officers, ſent ſome Propoſitions to 
the King, as ruinous to the Church, and deſtructive to the 
Regal Power, as had been yet made by the Parliament; and, 
in ſome reſpects, much worſe, and more diſhonourable ; and, 
faid, “If his Majeſty would confent thereunto, they would 
* apply themſelves to the Parliament, and do the beſt they 
* could to perſwade them to be of the ſame opinion. But his 
Majeſty rejected them with more than uſual indignation, not 
without ſome reproaches upon the Officers, for having de- 
luded him, and having prevail'd in all their own deſigns, by 
making the World believe that they intended his Majeſty's 
Reſtoration and Settlement, upon better Conditions than the 
Parliament was willing to admit. By this manner of reſent- 
ment, the Army took it ſelf to be diſobliged, and uſed another 
Larguage in their diſcourſe of the King than they had, for 
ſome Months, done; and ſuch Officers, who had formerly 
ſerv'd rhe King, and had been civilly treated and ſhelter'd 
fn the Quarters of the Army, were now driven from thence. 
They who had been kind to them, withdrew themſelves from 
their Acquaintance; and the Sequeſtrations of all the Eſtates 
of he Caraliers, which had been intermitted, were revived 
wich as much rigour as ever had been before practiſed, _ 
the 
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the declared Delinquents rack'd to as high Compoſitions ; 
which if they refuſed to make, their whole Eſtates were taken 
from them, and their Perſons expoſed to affronts, and inſe- 
curity; but this was imputed to the prevalence of the Preſ- 
byterian humour in the Parliament againſt the judgment of 
the Army: and it is very true, that though the Parliament 
was fo far ſubdued, that it no more found fault with what the 
Army did, nor complain'd that it meddled in determining 
what Sertlement ſhould be made in the Government, yet, in 
all their own Acts and Proceedings, they proſecuted a Preſ- 
byterian Settlement as earneſtly as they could. The Cove- 
nant was preſſed in all places, and the Anabaptiſts and other 
Sects, which begun to rnd. were puniſh'd, reitrained, and 
diſcountenanced ; which the Army liked not, as a violation 
of the Liberty of tender Conſciences; which, they pretended, 
was as much the original ofthe Quarrel, as any other Grievance 
whatſoexer. | 
Id this year, 1647, they had n a Viſitation of the Uni- Y Ne- 
rerſity of Oxford - lied they . not till the next year 5 8 
in which the Earl of Pembroke had been contented to be im- 6 fe- 
ploy'd as Chancellor of the Univerſity, who had taken an“. 
Oath to defend the Rights and Privileges of the Univerhiry ; 
notwithſtanding which, out of the extreme weakneſs of his 
Underſtanding, and the miſerable complyance of his Nature, 
he ſuffer'd himſelf to be made a Property in joyning with 
Brent, Pryn, and ſome Committee Men, and Presbyterian 
Miniſters, as Commiſſioners for the Parliament to reform the 
Diſcipline, and Erroneous Doctrine of that Famous Univer- 
ſity, * the Rule of the Covenant; which was the Standard 
of all Men's Learning, and ability to govern; all Perſons of 
what Quality ſoever being required to ſubſcribe that Tet; 
which the whole Body of the Univerſity was fo far from ſub- 4 
mirting to, that they met in their Convocation, and, to their — phe 
eternal Renown (being at the ſame time under a ſtrict and —— 
ſtrong Garriſon, put over them by the Parliament; the 6 
in Priſon; and all their hopes deſperate) paſſed a publick Act, « thu cime. 
and Declaration againſt the Covenant, with ſuch invincible 
Arguments of the Illegality, Wickedneſs, and Perjury con- 
tain'd in it, that no Man of the contrary Opinion, nor the 
Aſſembly of the Divines (which then fate at Weſtminfeer, 
forming a new Catechiſm, and Scheme of Religion ) ever 
ventur'd to make any Anſwer to it; nor is it indeed to be 
anſwer'd, but muſt remain to the World's end, as a Monu- 
ment of the Learning, Courage, and Loyalty, of that excellent 
Place, againſt the higheſt Malice and Tyranny that was ever 
exerciſed in, or over any Nation; and which thofe famous 


Commiſſioners only anſwer'd by Expelling all thoſe who 3 
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fuſed to ſubmit to their Juriſdi&ion, or to take the Covenant; 
which was, upon the matter, the whole Univerſity ; ſcarce 
one Governour and Maſter of Collcge or Hall, and an incre- 
dible ſmall Number of the Fellows, or Scholars, ſubmitting 
to either; whereupon that deſolation being made, they placed 
in their rooms, the moſt notorious Factious Presbyterians in 
the Government of the ſeveral Colleges or Halls; and ſuch 
other of the ſame Leven in the Fellowſhips, and Scholars 
places, of thoſe whom they had Expelled, without any regard 
to the Statutes of the ſeveral Founders, and the Incapacitics 
of the Perſons that were put in. The Omnipotence of an Or- 
dinance of Parliament, confirm'd all that was this way done; 
and there was no farther contending againlt it. 

Ir might reaſonably be concluded that this wild and bar- 
barous depopulation, would even extirpate all that Learning, 
Religion and Loyalty, which had ſo eminently flouriſhed 
there; and that the ſucceeding ill Husbandry, and unskilful 
Cultivation, would have made it fruitful _ in Ignorance, 
Prophanation, Atheiſm, and Rebellion ; but, by God's won- 
goodneſs and richneſs of that Soil could 
not be made barren by all that ſtupidity and negligence. It 
choaked the Weeds, and would not ſuffer the pov ſonous 
Seeds, which were ſown with induſtry enough, to ſpring up; 
bur after ſeveral Tyrannical Governments, mutually ſucceed- 
ing each other, and with the ſame malice and perver!enels 
endeayouring to extinguiſh all good Literature and Alle- 
giance, it yielded a Harveſt of extraordinary good and found 
Knowledge in all parts of Learning; and many who were 
wickedly introduced, applied themſelves to the Study of good 
Learning, and the practice of Virtue; and had inclination 
to that Duty and Obedience they had never been taught; ſo 
that when it pleaſed God to bring King Charles the Second 
back ro his Throne, he found that Univerſity (not to under- 
value the other, which had nobly likewiſe rejected the ill in- 
fuſions which had been induſtriouſly pour d into it) abound- 
ing in excellent Learning, and devoted to Duty and Obe- 
dience, little inferior to what it was before its Deſolation ; 
which was a lively inſtance of God's Mercy, and Purpoſe, for 
ever ſo to provide for his Church, that the Gates of Hell 
ſhall never prevail againſt it; which were never open'd wider, 
nor with more Malice, than in that. time. | 

Txrtss violent Proceedings in all places, blaſted all the 
King's hopes, and put anend to all the reſt and quiet he had 
for | ie time enjoy d; nor could he deviſe any remedy. He 
was weary of depending upon the Army, but neither knew 
how to get from them, nor whither elſe to reſort for help. 
The Officers of thoſe Guards which were aflign'd to * 
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his Perſon, and who had behaved themſelves with good Man- 
ners, and Duty towards him, and very civily towards thoſe 
of his Party who had uſed to wait upon his Majeſty, begun 
now to murmur at fo great reſort to him, and to ule many, 
who came, rudely ; and not to ſuffer them to go into the 
Room where the King was; or, which was worſe, put them 
out when they were there; and when his Majeſty ſeem d to 
take notice and be troubled at ir, they appear'd not to be con- 
cern'd, nor an{wer'd him with that Duty they had uſed to do. 
They affronted the Scotiſh Commiſſioners very notably, and 
would not ſuffer them to ſpeak with the King; which cauſed 
an expoſtulation from the Parliament ; which remov'd the 
obſtruction for the future, but procured no ſatisfaction for 
the injury they had receiv'd, nor made the ſame Officers more 
civil towards their Perſons. Aſhburnham, and Berkley, re- 
ceiv'd many Advertiſements from ſome Officers with whom 
they had moſt converſed, and who would have been glad that 
the King might have been reſtored by the Army for the Pre- 
ferments which they expected might fall to their ſhare, * Thar 
* Cromwell, and Ireton reſoly d never to truſt the King, or to 
te do any thing towards his Reſtoration ; and they two ſteer'd 


the whole Body; and therefore it was adviſed, © That ſome 


“ay might be found to remove his Majeſty out of their 
hand. Major Huntington, one of the beſt Officers they had, 
and Major to Cromwell's own Regiment of Horſe, upon whom 


he rely'd in any Enterpriſe of Importance more than upon 


any Man, had been imploy'd by him to the King, to ſay thoſe 
things from him which had given the King the moſt confi- 
dence, and was much more than he had ever ſaid to Aſbburn- 
bam; and the Major did really believe that he had meant 


all he ſaid, and the King had a good opinion of the Integrity 


of the Major, upon the Teſtimony he had receiv'd from ſome 
he knew had no mind to deceive his Majeſty ; and the Man 
merited the Teſtimony they gave him. He, when he obſery'd 
Cromwell to grow colder in his Expreſſions for the King than 
he had formerly been, expoſtulated with him in very ſharp 
terms, for © Abuſing him, and making him the Inſtrument 
to couzen the King; and, though the other cndeavour'd 
to perſwade him that all ſhould be well, he inform'd his Ma- 
jeſty of all he had obſerv'd; and told him, © That Cronmiell 
*was a Villain, and would deſtroy him if he were not pre- 
*vented; and, in a ſhort time after, he gave up his Com- 
miſſion, and would ſerve no longer in the Army. Cromwell 
himſelf expoſtulated with Mr Aſbburnbam, and complain'd 
That the-King could not be truſted ; and that he had no af- 
* fection or confidence in the Army, but was jcalous of chem, 
*and of all the Officers : that he had Intrigucs in the Par- 
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te liament, and Treaties with the Presbyterians of the City, 
te to raiſe new Troubles; that he had a Treaty concluded 
* with the Scotiſh Commiſſioners ta engage the Nation again 
© in blood; and therefore he would not be anſwerable if any 
te thing fell out amiſs, and contrary to expectation; and that 
was the reaſon, beſides the old Animoſity, that had drawn 
on the Affront, which the Commiſſioners had complain'd of. 
What that Treaty was, and what it produced, will be men- 
tion'd in a more proper place, 

TheLevelllrs TyERG was at this time a new Faction grown up in the 
fhe Amy, Army, which were either by their own denomination, or with 
their own conſent, called Levellers; who ſpoke inſolently and 
confidently againſt the King and Parliament, and the great 
Officers of the Army; and profeſſed as great Malice againſt 
all the Lords, as againſt the King; and declared © That all 
degrees of Men ſhould be levell'd, and an equality ſhould 
«be eſtabliſnh'd, both in Titles and Eftates, throughout the 
Kingdoms. Whether the raiſing this Spirit was a piece of 
Cromwell's ordinary Witchcraft, in order to ſome of his de- 
ſigns, or whether it grew amongſt thoſe Tares which had been 
{owed in that confuſion, certain it is, it gave him real trouble 
at laſt (which muſt be ſer down hereafter) but the preſent uſe 
he made of it was, that, upon the licentious diſcourſe of that 
kind, which ſome Soldiers upon the Guard uſually made, the 
Guard upon the King's * was doubled; a reſtraint put 
upon the great reſort of People who came to ſee the King; 
and all pretended to be for his ſecurity, and to prevent any 
Violence that might be attempted upon his Life; which they 
ſeem'd to apprehend and deteſt. In the mean time they nei- 
ther hinder'd his Majeſty from riding abroad to take the Air, 
nor from doing any thing he had a mind to, nor reſtrain d 
thoſe who waited upon him in his Bed-Chamber, nor his Chap- 
lains from performing their Functions; though towards all 
theſe there was leſs civility exerciſed than had been; and the 
Guards which waited neareſt, were more rude, and made 
more noiſe at unſeaſonable hours than they had been accu- 
ſtom'd to do; the Captain who commanded them, Colonel 
Whaley, being a Man of a rough and brutal Temper, who 
| had offer d great violence to his Nature, when he appear d to 
exerciſe any Civility and good Manners. The King, every 
day, recciv'd little Billers or Letters, ſecretly convey d to 
him without any Name, which advertiſed him of wicked de- 
ſigns upon his Life, and ſome of them adviſed him to make 
an Eſcape, and repair ſecretly into the City, where he ſhould 
be ſafe; ſome Letters dire&ing him to ſuch an Alderman's 2 
Houſe; all which his Majeſty look d upon as artifice to lead 01 
him into ſome ſtreights, from whence he ſhould not cafily 
| g CX- 
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extricate himſelf; and yet many who repaired to him, brought 
the ſame adyice from Men of unqueſtionable fincerity, by 
what reaſon ſoever they were ſwayed. | 
Tus King found himſelf in great perplexity, from what he 
diſcern'd and obſerv'd himſelf, as — as what lie heard from 
others; but what uſe to make of the one or the other, was 
very hard to reſolve: he did really believe that their Malice 
was at the height, and that they did deſign his Murder, but 
knew not which was a probable way to prevent it. The ma- 
king an eſcape, if it were not contrived with wonderful ſaga- 
city, would expoſe him to be aſſaſſinated, by pretended Igno- 
rance, and would be charged upon himſelf; and if he could 
avoid their Guards, and get beyond them undiſcover'd, whi- 
ther ſhould he go? and what place would receive and defend 
him? The hope of the City ſcem'd not to him to have a 
foundation of reaſon; they had been too late ſubdued to re- 
cover Courage for ſuch an adventure; and the Army now was 
much more Maſter of it than when they deſponded. There is 
reaſon to believe that he did reſolve ro tranſport himſelf be- 
yond the Seas, which had been no hard matter to have brought 
to paſs, but with whom he conſulted for the way of doing it, 
is not to this day diſcover d; they who were inſtrumental in 
his remove, pretending to know nothing of the Reſolution, 


s 8 


or Counſel. But, one morning, being the eleventh of Ne- The King 


yember, the King having, the night before, pretended ſome 


eſcapes from 
Hampton 


indiſpoſition, and that he would go to his reſt, they who went Cour: Nor. 
into his Chamber, found that he was not there, nor had been 


in his Bed that Night. There were two or three Letters found 
upon his Table, writ all with his own hand, one to the Par- 
liament, another to the General; in which he declared © The 
*reaſon of his remove to be, an apprehenſion that ſome de- 
et ſperate Perſons had a deſign to Aſſaſſinate him; and there- 
*fore he had withdrawn himſelf with a purpoſe of remaining 
* concealed, until the Parliament had agreed upon ſuch Pro- 
ce poſitions as ſhould be fit for him to conſent to; and he 
te would then appear, and willingly conſent to any thing that 
« ſhould be for the Peace and Happineſs of the Kingdom. 
There were diſcover'd the treading of Horſes at a Back door 
of the Garden into which his Majelty had a paſſage out of his 
Chamber; and it is true that way he went, having appointed 
his Horſe to be there ready at an hour, and St Fobn Herkley, 
Aſhburnham, and Legg, to wait upon him, the two laſt being 
of his Bed-Chamber. Aſbburnham alone ſeem'd to know 


what they were to do, the other two having recciv'd only 
Orders to attend. When they were free from the Apprehen- 
fiom of the Guards, and the Horſe Quarters, they rode to- 


wards the South Weſt, and towards that part of . 
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v hich led to the New Foreſt. The King asked Aſbburnham 
where the Ship lay? which made the other two conclude that 
the King relolv'd to Tranſport himſelf. After they had made 
ſome ſtay in that part next the Sea, and Aſbburnham had been 
ſome time abſent, he return'd without any news of the Ship; 
with which the King ſeem d troubled. Upon this difappoint- 
ment, the King thought it beſt, for avoiding all High-ways, 


He come: te tO go tO Tichfield, a noble Seat of the Earl of Southampton's 


(who was not there) but inhabited by the old Lady his Mo- 
ther with a ſmall Family, which made the retreat the more 
convenient ; there his Majeſty alighted, and would ſpeak 
with the Lady; to whom he made no ſcruple of Communi- 
cating himſelf, well knowing her to be a Lady of that Ho- 
nour, and Spirit, that ſhe was ſuperior to all kind of tempta- 
tion. There he refreſhed himſelf, and conſulted with. his 
three Servants, what he ſhould next do, fince there was nci- 
ther Ship ready, nor could they preſume that they could re- 
main long there undiſcover'd. | 

g | of 8 the Iſle of Wight * to be mention d (as 
they ſa Aſbburnham, as a place where his Majeſty might 
— 1 himſelf, until 3 fit to 1 ＋ the 
Parliament where he was. Colonel Hammond was Governour 
there, an Officer of the Army, and of neareſt truſt with Crom- 
well, having by his advice been Married to a Daughter of 
Fohn Hambden, whoſe Memory he always adored; yet, by 
ſome fatal miſtake, this Man was thought a Perſon of Honour 
and Generoſity enough to truſt the King's Perſon to, and 


Tie N Aſhburnham, and Berkley, were ſent to him with Orders, 
nam <PFirſt to be ſure that the Man would faithfully promiſe not 
and Berk- to deliver his *. up though the Parliament or Army 


ey te Col * ſhould require him, 


ut to give him his Liberty to ſhift for 
tc himſelf, if he were not able to defend him; and except he 
e would make that promiſe, they ſhould not let him know 
« where his Majeſty was, but ſhould return preſently to him. 
With this Commiſſion they two croſſed the Water to the Iſle 
of Wight, the King in the mean time repoſing himſelf at Tich- 
field. The next day they found Colonel Hammond; who was 
known to them both, who had Converſation with him in the 
Army, when the King was well treatcd there (and their Per- 
{ons had been very civily treated by moſt of the Officers, 
who thought themſelves qualified ſufficiently for Court Pre- 
ferments) They told him, © That the King was withdrawn 
* from the Army; of which he ſeem'd to have had no no- 
tice, and to be very much ſurpriſed with it. They then faid, 
That the King had io good an opinion of him, knowing 
ec him to be a Gentleman, and for his relation to D* Hammond 

„ whoſe Nephew he was) that he would truſt his 5 
| wit 
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«with him, and would from thence write to the Parliament 
te if he would promiſe that if his Meſſage had not that effect 
*which he hoped it would have, he would leave him to 
* himſelf to go whither he thought fit, and would not deliver 
ce him to the Parliament, or Army, if they ſhould require it. 
His Anſwer was, That he would pay all the Duty and Ser- 
te vice to his Majeſty that was in his power; and, if he pleaſed 
eto come thither, he would receive and entertain him as 
*well as he could; but that he was an Inferior Officer, and 
te muſt obey his Superiors in what ſoever they thought fit to 
command him: with which when he ſaw they were not 
ſatisfied, he asked, Where the King was? to which the 
made no other Anſwer, © But that they would acquaint his 
* Majeſty with this Anſwer, and, if he were ſatisfied with it, 
ce they would return to him again. He demanded that Mr 
* Aſbburnham would ſtay with him, and that the other might 
*goto the King; which M Aſbburnham refuſed to do. 
AFTER ſome time ſpent in Debate, in which he made 
many expreſſions of his deſire to do any Service to his Ma- 


jeſty, they were contented that he ſhould go with them; and 


Aſbburnbam ſaid, © He would conduct him to the place where 
*the King was; and ſo he, commanding three or four Ser- They bring 


* . a R ho 
vants or Soldiers to wait on him, they went. together to l K. 


ris the Kits 


0 9 and the other ſtaying below, Aſbburnham went u 
to the King's Chamber. When he had acquainted him 2 
all that had paſſed, and that Hammond was in the Houſe, his 
Majeſty broke out into a paſſionate exclamation, and ſaid, O 
2 Fack, thou haſt undone me! with which the other falling 
into a great paſſion of weeping, offer'd to go down, and to 
kill Hammond; to which his Majeſty would not conſent ; and, 
after ſome pauſing, and deliberation, ſent for him up, and en- 
deavour'd to perſwade him to make the ſame promile, which 

had before been propoſed; to which he made the fame An- 

ſwer he had done, but with many profeſſions of doing all the 

Offices he could for his Majeſty ; and ſcem'd to believe that 

the Army would do well for him. The King believ'd that 

there was now no poſſible way to get from him, he having Ham n 
the Command of the Country, and could call in what help he 7 the 
would; and fo went with him into the Iſle of Wight, and was — 
Lodg'd at Carisbrooł-Caſtle, at firſt with all demonſtration of CA. 
Reſpect and Duty. 

Ir never appear'd afterwards that the King was maliciouſly . Au- 
betray'd to this unhappy peregrination, by the treachery and 1, po 
practice of thoſe he truſted ; and his Majeſty himſelf never ve 6up- 
entertain'd the leſt Jealouty, or Suſpicion of it; yet the whole . 
deſign appear'd to be fo weakly contriv'd, the not being ſure 
of a Ship, if the Reſolution was fixed for Embarking, which 
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was never manifeſt, the making choice of the Iſle of Might, 
and of Hammond to be truſted, ſince nothing fell out which 
was not to be reaſonably foreſeen, and expected, and the 
bringing him to 7ichfield, without the mes of the King, 
if not directly contrary to it, ſeem d to be all fo far from a 
rational deſign and conduct, that moſt Men did believe there 
was Treaſon in the contrivance, or that his Majeſty entruſted 
thoſe who were grolly impos'd upon and deceiv'd by his 
greateſt Enemies. Legg had had ſo general a Reputation of 
Integrity, and Fidelity to his Maſter, that he never fell under 
the leaſt Imputation or Reproach with any Man: he was a 
very punctual and ſteady obſerver of the Orders he receiv d, 
but no contriver of them, and though he had in truth a bet- 

ter Judgment and · Underſtanding than either of the other 
two, his modeſty and diffidence of himſelf never ſuffer d him 
to contrive bold Counſels. Berkley was leſs known among 
thoſe Perſons of Honour and Quality who had follow d the 
King, being in a very 2 Station before the War, and his 
Poſt in it being in the fartheſt Corner of the Kingdom, and not 
much ſpoken of till the end of ir, when he was not beholden 
to reports; Ambition and Vanity were well known to be 

redominant in him, and that he had great confidence in him- 
{elf, and did not delight to converſe with thoſe who had not; 
but he never fell under any blemiſh of Diſloyalty, and he 
took care to publiſh that this Enterpriſe of the King's was ſo 
totally without his privity, that he was required to attend on 
Horſe-back at ſuch an hour, and had not the leaſt intimation 
of his Majeſty's 18 what he intended to do. Another 
particular, which was acknowledged by Hammond, did him 
much credit, that when Hammond demanded that Aſbbrurnbam 
ſhould remain with him whilſt the other went to the King, 
which Aſbburnham refuſed to do, Berkley did offer himſelf to 
remain with him whilſt 4ſbburabam ſhould attend his Majeſty ; 
ſo that the whole weight of the prejudice and re bach was 
caſt upon 4 am; who was known to have ſo great an 
intereſt in the Affections of his Majeſty, and ſo great an in- 
fluence upon his Counſels and Reſolutions, that he could not 
be ignorant of any thing that mov d him. 

Tus not having a Ship ready, if it were intended, was un- 
excuſable; and the putting the King into Hammond's hands 
without his leave, could never be wiped out. There were 
ſome who ſaid, that Aſbburnham reſolv d that the King ſhould 
go to the Iſle of Wight, before he left Hampton Court; and 
the Lord Langdale often ſaid, That being in M* Afbburn- 
cc hams Chamber at that time, he had the curioſity, whilſt the 
* ther went out of the Room, to look upon a Paper that lay 
te upon the Table; in which was writ, that it would be belt 
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* for the King to withdraw from the Army, where he was 
te in ſuch danger; and that the lile of Wight would be a good 
© retreat, where Colonel Hammond Commandcd ; who was 
*a very honeſt Man. And this was ſome days before his 
Majeſty remov'd. And then it was obferv'd, that Hammond 
himſelf left the Army but two or three days before the King's 
remove, and went to the Ifle of Wight at a Seaſon when there 
was no viſible occaſion to draw him thither, and when the 
Agitators in the Army were at higheſt; and it was locked 
upon with the more wonder, becauſe Aſhburnham was not 
afterwards call'd in Queſtion for being inſtrumental in the 
King's going away, bur liv'd unqueſtion'd long after in the 
ſight of the Parliament, and in converſation with ſome of the 
Officers of the Army,who had moſt decciv'd him; and, which 
was more cenſured than all the reſt, that after the Murder of 
the King he compounded, as was reported, at an eaſy rate, 
and liv d at eaſe, and grew rich, for many years together with- 
out interruption. 

On the other hand, he preſerv'd his Reputation and Credit 
with the moſt eminent of the King's Party ; and his remain- 
ing in England was upon the Marriage of a Lady by whom 
he had a great Fortune, and many conveniencies ; which 
would have been ſeiſed by his leaving the Kingdom; and he 
did fend over to the K irg, and had leave to ſtay there; and 
ſometimes ſupplicd the King with conſiderable Sums of Mo- 
ney. Afterwards he was commirted to the Tower by Crom- 
well, where he remain'd till his Death ; and the King was 
known to have had, to the laſt, a clear opinion of his Affe- 
ion, and Integrity; and when King Charles the Second re- 
turn'd, moſt of thoſe of greateſt Reputation, as the Marquis 
of Hertford, and the Earl of Southampton, gave him a good 
Teſtimony ; yet then, the old diſcourſes were revived, and 
Major Huntington did affirm, © That M* Aſbburnham did in- 


* tend the King ſhould go to the Iſle of ht, before he left 


Hampton Court. Many who did not believe him to be 
corrupted, did till think that Cromwell and Ireton had over- 
Amel him, and ſ erſwaded him, upon great promites, chat it 
ſhould prove for his Majeſty's benefit, and that they ſhould 
the ſooner do his buſinels, that he ſhould withdraw from the 
Army, and put himſelf into Hammond's hands; for if in truth 
Tranſportation had been thought of, it is hard to believe that 
a Ship would not have bcen provided. 

St Fehn Berkley, who ſhortly after the King's being in the 
Iſle of Might, had Tranſported himſelf into Fance, and re- 
main'd ſtill with the Duke of 7ork to the time of King Charles 
the Second's Return, and RI Aſbburnbam, who continued in 
England, and ſo the more liable to Reproach, bad been fo 

Vol. III. Part 1, G ſolli- 
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ſollicitous to wipe off the aſperſions which were caſt upon 


them joyntly, that they had it in care to preſerve the Repu- 
tation of a joynt Innocence; but whilſt each endeavour'd to 
clear himſelf he objected or imputed ſome what to the other, 
that made him liable to juſt cenſute; and in this contention, 
their Friends mention'd their ſeveral diſcourſes fo loudly, and 
ſo paſſionately for the credit and reputation of him whom 
they lov'd beſt, that they contracted a very avow'd Animo- 
fity againſt cach other; inſomuch as it was generally believ'd 
upon the King's Return, that they would, with ſome fterce- 
neſs, have expoſtulated with each other in that way which 
angry Men chooſe to determine the right, or that both of 
them would have defir'd the King to have cauſed the whole 
to be fo ſtrictly examin'd, that the World might have dif- 
cern'd, where the faults or overſights had been, if no worſe 
could have been charged upon them: but they applied them- 
{clves ro neither of thoſe Expedients, and liv'd only as Men 
who took no delight in each others Converſation, and who 
did not deſire ro cheriſh any familiarity together. And the 
King, who was ſatisfyed that there had been no Treaſonable 
contrivance (from which his Father had abſoly'd them) did 
not think it tit, upon ſuch a Subject, to make ſtrict Inquiſi- 
tion into Inadvertcncies, Indiſcretions, and Preſumptions, 
which could not have been puniſked proportionally. 
"Tx is true that they both writ Apologics, or Narrations of 
all that bad paſſed in that Affair, which they made not pub- 
lick, but gave in writing to ſuch of their Friends in whoſe 
opinions they moſt defir'd to be abſolv d, without any Incli- 
nation that one ſhould ſee what the other had writ; in which, 
though there were ſeveral reflections upon each other, and 
differences in occurrences of leſs moment, there was nothing 
in either that ſeem'd to doubt of the Integrity of the other; 


nor any clear relation of any probable inducement that pre- 


vailed with the King to undertake that Journey. I have read 


both their Relations, and conferr'd with both of them at 


large, to diſcover in truth what the motives might be which 
led to fo fatal an end; and, if I were obliged to deliver my 
own opinion, I ſhould declare that neither of them were, in 
any degree, corrupted in their Loyalty or Affection to the 
King, or ſuborn d to gratify any Perſons with a difſcrvice to 
their Maſter. They were both of them great Opinĩators, yet 
irreſolute, and eaſy to be ſhaken by any thing they had not 
thought of before; and exceedingly undervalued each others 
Underſtanding; bur, as it uſually falls out in Men of that 
kind of Compotition, and Talent, they were both diſpoſed to 
communicate more freely with, and, conſcquently, to be ad- 
viſed by new Acquaintance, and Men they had lately begun 
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to know, than old Friends, and ſuch whoſe Judgments they 


could not but eſteem; who they had no mind ſhould go 
ſharers with them in the merit of any notable Service which 
they thought themſelves able to bring to pals. Then, in the 
whole managery of the King's buſineſs, from the time that 
they came into the Army, they never converſed with the 
lame Perſons; but govern'd themſelves by what they receiv'd 
from thoſe whole correſpondence they had choſen. Aſhburn- 
bam ſcem'd wholly to rely upon Cromwell, and Ireton ; and 
rather upon what they faid to others than to himſelf. For 
beſides outward Civilitics, which they both exerciſed rowards 
him more than to other Men, they ſeldom held private diſ- 


courſe with him, perſwading him © Thar it was better for 


* both their ends, in reſpect of the jealouly the Parliament 
* had of them, that they ſhould underitand each others mind, 
cas to the Tranſattion of any particulars, from third Perlons 
* mutually intruſted between them, than from frequent con- 
te ſultations together; and S* Edward Ford, who had Married 
Ireton's Siſter, but had been himlelt an Officer in the King's 
Army from the beginning of the War, and a Gentleman of 

meaning, though not able to fathom the reſerv'd and 
dark deſigns of his Brother in Law, was truſted to pals be- 
tween them, with ſome other Others of the Army, who had 
given Aſbburnham reaſon to believe that they had honeſt 
Purpoſes. 

BerKLEy had not found that reſpect, from Cromwell and 
Ireton, that he expected; at leaſt diſcern d it to be greater 
toward Aſbburnham, than it was to Him; which he thought 
evidence enough of a defect of [udoment in them; and there- 
fore had apply'd himſelf to others, who had not ſo great 


Names, but greater Intereſt, as he thought, in the Soldiers: 


His chief confidence was in D* Staines, who, though a D* in 
Phyſick, was Quarter Maſter General of the Army; and one 
Watſon, who was Scout Maſter General of the Army; both 
of the Council of War, both in good credit with Cromwell, 
and both notable Fanaticks, and profeſſed Enemies to the 
Scots, and the Presbyterians, and, no doubt, were both per- 
mitted, and inſtructed to Careſs 57 Fobn Berkley, and, by ad- 
miring his Wiſdom and Conduct, to oblige him to depend on 
Theirs; and diſſimulation had fo great, and ſuprem e an in- 
fluence on the Hearts and Spirits ot all thoſe who were truſt- 
ed, and employ'd by Crennsell, that no Man was ſaſe in their 
Company, but he who refolv'd before, not to believe one 
word they faid. Theie two Perſons knew well how to hu- 
mour Sr John Berkley, who believd them the more, becauſe 
they ſecm'd very much to blame Ireton's ſtubbornnels towards 
the King, and to fear that he often prevail d upon Cronnvell, 
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againſt his own Inclinations: They inform'd him, of many 
particulars which paſſed in the Council of Oiũcers, and ſome- 
times of advice from Cromwell, that was clean contrary to 
what the King receiv'd by Aſbburnham as his opinion, and 
which was found afterwards to be true (as it may be the other 
was too) which exceedingly confirm'd St Fohn in the 
opinion he had of his two Friends. They were the firſt who 
poſitively advertiſed the King by him, that Cromwell would 
never do him Service; and the firſt who ſeem'd to apprehend 
that the King's Perſon was in danger, and that there was ſome 
ſecret deſign upon his Life. 

I Do not- believe that S* ohn Berkley knew any thing of 
the King's purpoſe in his intended eſcape, or whither he re- 
folv'd to go, or, indeed, more of it than that he reſolv'd at 
ſach an hour, and in ſuch a place, to take Horſe, and was 
himſelf required to attend him; nor do l, in truth, think that 
the King himſelf, when he took Horſe, reſolv'd whither to 

. Some think he meant to go into the City; others, that 
he intended for Ferſey; and that was the ground of the Que- 
ſtion to M* Aſbburnham, © Where is the Ship? Certain it is 
that the King never thought of going to the Iſle of Wight. 
I am not ſure that M. Aſbburnham, who had not yet given 
over all hope of the chief Officers of the Army, and believ'd 
the alterations, which had fallen out, proceeded from the bar- 
barity of the Agitators, and the Lerelling Party, had not the 
Iſle of Wight in his view from the beginning, that is, from the 
time his Majeſty thought it neceſſary to make an eſcape from 
the Army. It had been a difficult task to go about to diſſwade 


the King from an apprehenſion of his own ſafety, when it was 


much more natural to fear an Aſſaſſination, than to appre- 
hend any thing that they did afterwards do. M. Aſbburnham 
had ſo great a deteſtation of the Scots, that he expected no 

from their Fraternity, the Presbyrterians of the City; and 
did really believe that if his Majeſty ſhould put himſelf into 
their hands, as was adviſed by many with a purpoſe that he 
ſhould be there concealed, till ſome favourable conjuncture 
ſhould offer it ſelf (for no body imagin'd that, upon his ar- 
rival there, the City would have declared for him, and have 
enter'd into a Conteſt with that Army which had ſo lately 
ſubdued them) the ſecurity of ſuch an Eſcape was not to be 
relied on, and very — diſſwaded his Maſter from enter- 
taining the thought of it; and this opinion of his was uni- 


verſally known, and as hath been faid before, was an ingre- 


dient into the compoſit ion of that civility and kindneſs the 


Officers of the — any for him. They did to him, frequent- 
ly lament the Levilling Spirit that was gotten into the Sol- 
iers, which they foreſaw would in the future be as inconve- 


nent, 
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nient, and miſchievous to themſelves, as it was, for the pre- 
ſent, dangerous to the Perſon of the King; which they ſeem d 
wonderfully to 1 and prorcſted © That they knew 
not how to fh any remedy to it, whilſt his Majeſty was 
in the Army; but that they would quickly correct or ſub- 
due it, if the King were at any diſtance from them; and it 
is not impoſſible, that, in ſuch diſcourſes, ſome body who was 
truſted by them, if not one of themſelves, might mention the 
Iſle of Wight as a good place to retire to, and Colonel Ham- 
mond as a Man of good intentions; the minutes of which 
diſcourſe M. Aſbburnham might keep by him; for the Lord 
.Langdale's relation of ſuch a Paper, which he himſelf ſaw, 
and read, cannot be thought by me to be a meer fiction; to 
which, beſides that he was a Perſon of unblemiſh'd Honour 
and Veracity, he had not any temptation; yet M Aſbburnham 
did conſtantly deny that he ever ſaw any ſuch Paper, or had 
any thought of the Iſle of Wight when the King left Hampton 
Court, and he never gave cauſe, in the ſublequent Actions 
of his Life, to have his Fidelity ſuſpected. And ir is probable, 
that Cromwell, who many years afterwards committed him 
to the Tower, and did hate him, and deſired to have taken his 
Life, would have been glad to have blaſted his Reputation, by 
declaring that he had carried his Maſter to the Iſle of Wight, 
without his Privity, upon his own preſumption ; which, how 
well ſoever — 2 muſt have been look d upon by all Men 
as ſuch a tranſcendent Crime, as muſt have deprived him of 
all compaſſion for the worſt that could befall him. 
Tx ſuddain unexpected withdrawing of the King, made 
a great impreſſion upon the minds of all Men, every Man fan- 
cying that his Majeſty would do that which he wiſhed he 
would do. The Presbyterians imagined that he lay concealed 
in the City (which they unreaſonably thought he might eaſily 
do) and would expect a proper conjunctute, upon a new 
rupture between the Parliament, and the Army, and the many 
Factions in the Army, which every day appear d, to diſcover 
himſelf, The Cavaliers hoped that he would tranſport himſelf 
into the parts beyond the Seas, and quietly attend there thoſe 
alterations at home, which might probably in a ſhort time in- 
vite his Return. The Army was not without this apprehenſion, 
as imagining it the worſt that could fall our to their purpoles. | 
Tur Parliament, that is, that part of it that was devoted . Portis 
to the Army, was moſt frighted with the imagination that ,;,,, ,pn 
the King was in the City, and would lurk there until ſome _ _ 
Conſpiracy ſhould be ripe, and all his Party ſhould be preſent a 
in London to ſecond it; and therefore they no ſooner heard ing, «nd 
that he was gone from Hampton Court, than they paſſed an . 
Ordinance of both Heats, by 9 they declared, That 
3 «c it 
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*it ſhould be Confiſcation of Eſtate, and loſs of Life, to any 
* Man who preſumed to harbour and conceal the King's Per- 
*{on in his Houſe, without revealing, and making it known 
to the Parliament: which, no doubt, would have terrified 
them all in ſuch a manner, that if he had been in truth 
amonſt them, he would quickly have been diſcover'd, and 
given up. They cauſed ſome of the moſt notorious Preſ- 
byterians Houſes to be ſearched, as if they had been ſure he 
had been there; and ſent Poſts to all Ports of the Kingdom, 
That they might be ſhut, and no Perſon be ſuffer d to Em- 
* bark, leſt the King, in diſguiſe, Tranſport himſelf; and a 
Proclamation was iſſued out, For the baniſhing all Perſons. 
*who had ever Borne Arms for the King, out of London, or 
© any place within twenty Miles of it; and all Perſons of that 
kind, who upon ſtrict ſearch, were found, were apprehended, 
put into ſeveral Priſons, with all the circumſtances of ſeve- 
rity and rigour. But all theſe doubts were quickly clear'd, 
and within rwo days, Cromwell inform'd the Houſe of Com- 
mons, That he had receiv'd Letters from Colonel Hammond, 
* of all the Manner of the King's coming to the Iſle of Wight, 
*and the Company that came with him; that he remain'd 
te thete in the Caſtle of Carisbrooke, till the pleaſure of the 
Parliament ſhould be known. He aſſured them,“ That Co- 
*lonel Hammond was fo honeſt a Man, and ſo much devoted 
eto their Service, that they need have no jealouſy that he 
* might be corrupted by any Body; and all this relation he 
made with ſo unuſual a gaiety, that all Men concluded that 
the King was where he wiſhed he ſhould be. 
AND now the Parliament maintain'd no farther Conteſts 


with the Army, but tamely ſubmitted to whatſoever they 


poſed; the Presbyterians in both Houſes, and in the City, 
ing in a terrible Agony, that ſome cloſe Correſpondencies 


they had held with the King during his abode at Hampton 


Court, would be diſcover'd; and therefore would give no 
farther occaſion of jealouſy by any contradictions, leaving it 
to their Clergy to keep the fire burning in the hearts of the 
People by their Pulpit-Inflamations; and they ftoutly dif- 
charged thcir Truft. 1 
BuT Cromwell had more cauſe to fear a fire in his own 
Quarters and that he had raiſed a Spirit in the Army which 
would not eaſily be quieted again. The Agitators, who were 
firſt form'd by him to oppoſc the Parliament, and to reſiſt 
the deſtructive doom of cheir dishanding, and likewite to pre- 
vent any inconvenience, or miſchicf, that might reſult from 
the drowſy, dull Presbyterian humour of Fairfax; who wiſhed 
nothing thatCromwell did, and yet contributed to bring it all 
to pals: Theſe Agitators, had hitherto tranſcribed * 
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all the Copies he had given them, and oftecr'd fuch Advices 
to the ant: and inſiſted upon ſuch expoſtulations and 
demands, as were neceſſary, whilſt there was either any pur- 
_ to treat with the King or any reaion to {latter his Party, 
ut now the King was gone from the Army, and in ſuch a 
lace as the Army could have no recourſe to him; and that 
the Parliament was become of fo ſoft a temper, that the Party 
of the Army that was in it, could make all neceſſary impreſ- 
ſion upon them, He deſir d to reſtrain the Agitators from 
that Liberty which they had fo long enjoy d, and to keep 
them within ſtricter Rules of Obedience to their Superiors, 
and to hinder their future Meetings, and Conlultations con- 
cerning the ſettling the Government of the Kingdom; which, 
he thought, ought now to be ſolely leſt to the Parliament; 
whoſe Authority, for the preſenc, he thought beſt to uphold, 
and by it to eſtabliſh all that was:to be done. But the Agita- 
tors would not be ſo difmils'd from State Affairs; of which 
they had fo pleaſant a reliſh ; nor be at the mercy of the Par- 
liament, which they had ſo much provoked ; and therefore 
when they were admitted no more to conſultations with their 
Officers, they continucd their mectings without them ; aud 
thought there was as great ned to reform their Officers, as 
any part of the Church or State. They enter'd into new Aſſo- 
ciations, and made many Propoſitions to their Officers, and to 
the Parliament, to introduce an equality into all Conditions, 
and a parity among all Men; from whence they had the Ap- 
pellation of Levellers; which appear d a great Party. The 
did not only meet againſt the exprcf> Command of their of. 
ficers, but drew very conſiderable Parties of the Army to Ren- 
dezyous, without the Order or Privity of their Superiors; and 
there perſwaded them to enter into ſuch Engagements, as 
would in a ſhort time have diſſol d the Government of the 
Army, and abſolv d them from a dependence upon their Ge- 
neral Officers. The ſuppreſſion of this Licenſe, put Cromwell 
to the expence of all his cunning, dexterity, and courage; 
ſo that after he had cajoled the Parliament, as if the preſer- 
vation of their Authority had been all he cared for and took 
to heart, and ſent ſome falſe Brothers to comply in the Coun- 
ſels of the Conſpirators, by that means having notice of their 
Rendezvous, he was unexpectedly found with an ordinary 
Guard at thoſe meetings; and, with a marvellous vivacity, - 
having ask'd ſome Queſtions of thoſe whom he oblerv'd moſt 
active, and receiving inſolent Anſwers, he knock d two or 


three of them in the head with his own hand, and then charged Cramwell 
the reſt with his Troop; and took ſuch a number of them as; 
be thought fit; whercof he preſently cauſed fome to be Hang- #% 1evts 
ed, and ſent others to London to a mm formal Trial. By two 
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or three ſuch Encounters, for the obſtinacy continued long, 
he totally ſubducd that Spirit in the Army, though it conti- 
nued — encreaſed very much in the Kingdom; and if it had 
not been Encounter'd at that time with that rough and brisk 
temper of Cromwell, it would preſently have produced all ima- 

ginable confuſion in the Parliament, Army, and Kingdom. 
ALL oppoſition being thus ſuppreſſed and quieted, and 
Cromwell needing no other aſſiſtance to the carrying on his 
celighs, than the preſent temper and inclination of the Par- 
liament, they ſent a Meſſage to the King, briefly propoſing 
to him, That he would forthwith grant his Royal Aſſent to 
e four Acts of Parliament; which they then ſent to him. By 
one of them, he was to confeſs the War to have been raiſed 
The rh by him againſt the Parliament; and fo that he was guilty of 
ee, all the Blood that had been ſpilt. By another, he was rotally 
the Ag is to diffolve the Government of the Church by Biſhops, and to 
%, grant all the Lands belonging to the Church to ſuch uſes as 
they propoſed; leaving the ſettling a future Government in 
the place thereof to farther Time and Counſels. By a third, 


he was to grant, and ſettle the Militia in the Manner and in 


the Perſons propoſed, reſerving not ſo much Power in him- 
ſelf as any Subject was capable of. In the laſt place, he was 
in effect, to Sacrifice all thoſe who had ſerv'd, or adher'd to 
him, to the Mercy of the Parliament. 

Tu Perſons who were ſent with theſe four Bills, had li- 
berty given to expect the King's Anſwer only four days, and 
were then required to return to the Parliament. With the 
Commitfioners of Parliament there came likewiſe the Com- 
miſſioners of Scotland, who, after the four Bills were deliver'd, 
and read to the King, the very next day, defir'd an Audience; 


and, with much formality and confidence, deliver'd a Decla- 


ration, and Proteſtation on the behalf of the Kingdom of Scot- 

land againſt thoſe Bills and Propoſitions. They ſaid, They 

«were fo prejudicial to Religion, the Crown, and the Union, 

«and Intereſt of the Kingdoms, and ſo far different from the 

* former proceedings and engagements between the two King- 

* doms, that they could not concur therein; and therefore, 

The cf in the name of the whole Kingdom of Scotland, did declare 
fone! of „their diſſent. The King had receiy'd Advertiſcment, that 
enter a Pro- afſoon as he ſhould refuſe to conſent to the Bills, he ſhould 
— e e be made a cloſe Priſoner, and all his Servants ſhould 
removed from him; upon which, and becauſe the Com- 

miſſioners had no power to treat with him, but were only to 

receive his poſitive Anſwer, he reſolv d that his Anſwer ſhould 

not be known till it was deliver'd to the Parliament ; and 

that, in the mean time, he would endeavour to make his 


Eſcape, before new Orders could be ſent from Weſtminſter 4 
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ſo when the Commiſſioners came to receive his Anſwer, he 


gave it to them ſcaled. The Earl of Denbigh, who was the The King 


chief of the Commiſſioners, and a Perſon very ungracious to 


grues bys 
Anſwer te 


the King, told him, That though . had no Authority to the Partie- 


te treat with him, or to do any thing but to receive his An- 
*ſwer, yet they were not to be look d upon as Common Meſ- 
* ſengers, and to carry back an Anſwer that they had not 
* ſeen: And, upon the matter, refuſed to receive it; and aid, 
* They would return without any, except they might ſee what 
they carried. 
HIS Majeſty conceiv'd that their return without his An- 
ſwer would be attended with the worſt Conſequences; and 
therefore he told them, That he had ſome reaſon for having 
offer'd to deliver it to them in that manner; but if they 
* would give him their words, that the Communicating it to 
them ſhould be attended with no prejudice to him, he would 
* open it, and cauſe it to be read, which they readily under- 
* took (as in truth they knew no reaſon to ſuſpect it) and 
thereupon he open'd it, and gave it one to read. The An- 
{wer was, © That his Majeſty had always thought it a matter 
te of great difficulty to comply in ſuch a manner with all en- 
* aged Intercſts, that a firm and laſting Peace might enſue; 
* in which opinion he was now confirm d, ſince the Commiſ- 
© ſioners for Scotland do ſolemnly proteſt againſt the ſeveral 
Bills and Propoſitions, which the two Houſes of Parlia- 
* ment had 2 to him for his Aſſent; ſo that it was 
* not poſſible for him to give ſuch an Anſwer as might be the 
* foundation of a hopeful Peace. He gave them many un- 
anſwerable reaſons, © Why he could not paſs the four Bills 
eas they were offer'd to him; which did not only diveſt him 
* of all Soveraignty, and leave him without any poſſibility of 
* recovering it to him or his Succeſſors, but open'd a door 
ce for all intolerable oppreſſions upon his Subjects, he granting 
*ſuch an Arbitrary and Illimited Power to the two Houſes. 
He told them, © That neither the deſire of being freed from 
«that tedious and irkſome Condition of Life, which he had 
te ſo long ſuffer d, nor the apprehenſion of any thing that might 
© befall him, ſhould ever prevail with him to conſent to any 
e ne Act, till the conditions of the whole Peace ſhould be 
*concluded; and then that he would be ready to give all juſt 
*and reaſonable ſatisfaction, in all particulars; and for the 
* adjuſting of all this, he knew no way but a Perſonal Treaty 
© (and therefore very earneſtly deſir d the two Houſes to con- 
*fent to "1 to be either at London, or any ocher place they 
* would rather chooſe. Aſſoon as this Anſwer, or to the ſame 


effect, was read, he deliver'd it to the Commithoners; who no 
ſooner receiy'd it than they kiſſed his hand, and dag for 
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Tur Commiſſioners were no ſooner gone than Hammond 


cauſed all the King's Servants, who till then had all Li 

to be with him, to be immediately put out of the Caſtle; and 
forbid any of them to repair thither any more; and appointed 
a ſtrong Guard to reſtrain any Body from going to a King, 


if they ſhould endeavour it. This exceedingly troubled, and 


ſurpriſcd him, being an abſolute diſappointment of all the 
hope he had left. He told Hammond, That it was not ſuitable 
eto his engagement, and that it did not become a Man of 


Honour or Honeſty to treat him fo, who had fo freely put 


Torercupen 
Capt 149 


Burley r 
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ted. 


* himſelf into his Hands. He asked him, whether the Com- 
* miſſioners were acquainted with his purpoſe to proceed in 
*rhis matter? To which he Anſwer'd,* That they were not; 
* but that he had an Order from the Parliament to do as he 
* had done; and that he faw plainly by his Anſwer to the 
ce Propoſitions, that he ated by other Counſels than ſtood 
* with the good of the Kingdom. 

Tr1s infolent and imperious proceeding, put the Iſland 
{which was generally inhabited by a People always well af- 
feed to the Crown) into a high Mutiny. They ſaid, They 
* would not endure to ſee their King ſo uſed, and made a 
* Pri oner. There was at that time there one Captain Burley, 
who was of a good Family in the Iſland. He had been a 
Captain of one of the King's Ships, and was put out of his 
Command when the Fleet Rebell'd againſt the King; and 
then he put himſelf into the King's Army, where he conti- 
nued an Officer of good Account to the end of the War, and 
was in one of the King's Armies General of the Ordnancc. 
When the War was at an end, he repair'd into his own Coun- 
try, the Iſle of Might; where many of his Family ſtill lived 
in good Reputation. This Gentleman chanced to be at New- 


port, the chief Town in the Iſland, when the King was thus 


treated, and when the People ſcem'd generally to reſent it 
with ſo much indignation ; and was ſo much tranſported with 
the ſame Fury, being a Man of more Courage than of Pru- 
dence and Circumſpection, that he cauſed a Drum to be pre- 
ſently beaten and put himſelf at the head of the People who 
flocked together, and cry'd © For God, the King, and the 
e People; and faid, © He would lead them to the Caſtle, and 
ce reſcue the King from his Captivity. The attempt was pre- 


ſently diſcern'd to be irrational, and impoſſible; and by the 


eat diligence, and activity of the King's Servants, who had 
— put out of the Caſtle, the People were quieted, and all 
Men reſorted to their own Houſes; but the poor Gentleman 
paid dear for his ill adviſed and precipitate Loyalty. For 
Hammond cauſed him preſently to be made Priſoner ; and the 
Parliament, without delay, ſent down a Commiſſion of Oyer 


and 
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and Terminer; in which an infamous Judge, Wild, whom 
they had made Chief Baron of the Exchequer for ſuch Ser- 
vices, preſided; who cauſed poor Burley to be, with all for- 
mality, Indicted of high Treaſon for Levying War againſt the 
King, and engaging the Kingdom in a new War; of which 
the Jury they had brought together, found him guilty ; upon 
which their ſudge condemn'd him, and the Honeſt Man was 
forthwith hang d, drawn, and quarter d, with all the circum- 
{tances of Barbarity and Cruelty ; which ſtruck a wonderful 
Terror into all Men, this being the tirtt precedent of their 


having brought any Man to a formal Legal Trial by the Law 
to deprive him of his Life, and make him guilty of High- 


Treaſon for adbereing to the King; and it made a deeper im- 
preſſion upon the hearts of all Men, than all the Cruelties 
they had yet exercĩſed by their Courts of War; which though 
they took away the Lives of many Innocent Men, left their 
Eſtates to their Wives and Children; but when they ſaw 
now, that they might be condemin'd of High-Treaton before 
a {worn Judge of the Law for ſerving the King, by which 
theirEſtates would belikewife Confiſcated, they thought they 
ſhould be juſtified if they kept their Hearts entire, without 
being involv'd by their Actions in a Capital Tranigtreſſion. 


Uros the receipt of the King's Anſwer, there appear'd a Hw H- 


new Spirit and Temper in the Houſe of Commons; hitherto 


Reſpect, and only lamented That he was miſled by cvil and 


Kin" 's - 
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* wicked Counſellors; who being removed from him, he well, 


te might by the advice of his Parliament govern well enough. 


mouth was open'd againſt him with the utmoſt Sawcineſs, 
and Licence; each Man ſtriving to exceed the other in the 
impudence and bitterneſs of his InveQtive. Cromwell declared, 
* That the King was a Man of great parts, and great under- 
*ſtanding { faculties they had hitherto endeavour'd to have 
him thought to be without) © But that he was fo great a diſ- 
ce {embler, and ſo falſe a Man, that he was not to be truſted. 
And thereupon, repeated many particulars, whilſt he was in 
the Army, that his Majeſty wiſh'd that ſuch, and fuch things 
might be done, which being done to gratify him, he was diſ- 
pleaſed, and complain d of it: © That whilſt he protcficd with 
* all tolemniry that he referr'd himſelf wholly to the Parlia- 
*ment, and depended only upon their Wiſdom and Coun!-l 
* for the Settlement and Compoting the Diſtractions of the 
Kingdom, he had, at the fame time, ſecret Trcaties with 
© the Scotiſh Commiſſioners, how he might imbroil the Nation 
ein a new War, and deſtroy the Parliament. He concluded, 
te that they might no farther trouble themiclves with f dn 
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Meſſages to him, or farther Propoſitions, but that they might 
*enter upon thoſe Counſels which were neceſſary towards 
the Settlement of the Kingdom, without having farther 
*recourle to the King. Thoſe of his Party ſeconded this 
advice with new Reproaches upon the Perſon of the King, 
charging him with ſuch abominable Actions, as had been ne- 
ver heard of, and could be only ſuggeſted from the malice 
of their own Hearts; whilſt Men who had any Modeſty, and 
abhorr'd that way of proceeding, ſtood T and — 
ed at the manner and preſumption of it, and without Courage 
to give any notable oppoſition to their Rage. So that, after 
ſeveral days ſpent in paſſionate Debates to this purpoſe, they 

are es to the. 


r the Peace of the Kingdom, in ſuch manner as 
* they ſhould judge beſt for the benefit and liberty of the Sub- 
© ject: and a. Committee was appointed to prepare a Decla- 
ration to inform and ſatisfy the People of this their Reſolu- 
tion, and the grounds thereof, and to aſſure them, That they 
* had Lawful Authority to proceed in this manner. In the 
mean time, the King, who had, from the rime of his comi 

to the Iſle of Wight, enjoy'd the liberty of taking the Air, an 
refreſhing himſelf throughout the Ifland, and was attended by 
ſuch Servants as he had appointed, or ſent for, to come thi- 
ther to him, to the time that he had refuſed to paſs thoſe Bills, 
from thenceforth was no more ſuffer'd to go out of the Caſtle 


beyond a little ill Garden that belonged to it. And now, af- 


ter this Vote of the Houſe of Commons, that there ſhould be 
no more Addrefles made to him, all his Servants being remov'd, 
a few new Men, for the moſt part unknown to his Majeſty, 
were deputed to be about his Perſon to perform all thoſe Of- 
fices which they believ'd might be requiſite, and of whoſe Fi- 
delity to themſelves they were as well aſſured, as that they 
were without any Reverence or Affection for the King. 
Ir is very true, that within few days after the King's with- 


* drawing from Hampton Court, and after it was known that 


the Officers 


a:Windſor, 


he was in the Ifle of Wight, there was a mceting of the Ge- 


eberein they neral Officers of the Army at Windſor, where Cromwell and 
deſign the Tyeton were preſent, to conſult what ſhould be now done with 


King's De 
Kala 


the King. For, though Cromwell was weary of the Agitators, 
and reſol: d to break their meetings, and though the Parlia- 
ment concurr'd in all he deſir d, yet his entire confidence was 
in the Officers of the Army; who were they who ſway'd the 
Parliament, and the Army it (elf, to bring what he intended 
to paſs. At this conference, the preliminaries whereof were 
always Faſtings and Prayers, made at the very Council 'by 
Cromw2{! or Ircten, or {ome other Inſpired Perſon, as moſt - 
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the Officers were, it was reſoly'd © That the King ſhould be 
* proſecuted for his Life as a Criminal Perſon: of which his 
Majeſty was advertiſed ſpeedily by Watſon, Quarter Maſter 
General of the Army; who was preſent; and had pretended, 
from the firſt coming of the King to the Army, to have a 
deſire to ſerve him, and deſired to be now thought to retain 
it; but the Reſolution was a great ſecret, of which the Par- 
liament had not the leaſt intimation, or jealouſy ; but was, as 
it had been, to be cozen'd by degrees to do what they never 
intended. Nor was his Majeſty cafily perſwaded to give cre- 
dit to the Information; but though he expected, and thought 
it very probable, that they would Murder him, he did not 
believe they would attempt it with that formality, or let the 
People know their Intentions. The great approach they 
made towards it, was, their Declaration "8 they would 
make no more Addrefles to the King, that by an Inter- 
regnum they might feel the pulſe of the People, and diſcover 
how they would ſubmit to another form of Government; 
and yet all Writs, and Proceſs of Juſtice, and all Commiſſi- 
ons, ſtill iflued in the King's Name without his conſent or 
privity ; and little other change or alteration, but that what 
was before done by the King himſelf, and by his immediate 
Order, was now perform'd by the Parliament; and, inſte d 
of Acts of Parliament, they made Ordinances of the two 
Houſes to ſerve all their occaſions; which found the ſame 
Obedience from the People. 

Tus Declaration of no more Addrefles,contain'd a charge n. v of 
againſt the King of whatſoever had been done amiis from 8 
the beginning of his Government, or before, not without 2 ty « 
direct Inſinuation, as if © He had conſpired with the Duke ** 
“of -Buckingham againſt the life of his Father; the prejudice ** 
*he had brought * the Proteſtant Religion in Forreign 
* parts, by lending his Ships to the King of France, who im- 

ploy d them againſt Rochel: they renew'd the remembrance, 
and reproach of all thoſc grievances which had been men- 
tion d in their firſt Remonſtrance of the State of the King- 
dom, and repeated all the calumnies which had been con- 
tain'd in all their Declarations before and after the War; 
which had been all fo fully Anſwer d by his Majeſty, that the 
world was convinced of their Rebellion and Trcaton: they 
charged him with being © The caule of all the blood that had 
*been ſpilt, by his having made a War upon his Parliament, 
«and rejecting all Overtures of Peace which had been made 
*to him; and in regard of all theſe things, they reſoly'd to 
te make no more Addreſs to him, but, by their own Autho- 
« rity, to provide for the Peace and Welfare of the King- 
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Tu 1s Declaration found much oppoſition in the Houle of 
Commons, in reſpect of the 3 reproaches they had 
now caſt upon the Perſon of the King, which they had here- 


toforc, in their own publiſh'd Declarations ro the People, 
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charged upon the evil Counſellors, and Perſons about him; 
and ſome Perſons had been fentenc'd, and condemn'd, for 
thoſe very crime> which they now accuſed his Majeſty of. 
But there was much more exception to their concluſion from 
thoſe premilcs, that therefore they would addreſs themſelves 
no more to him; and John Maynard, a Member of the Houſe, 
and a Lawyer of great eminence, who had too much com- 
plied and concurred with their irregular, and unjuſt proceed- 
ings, after he had with great vehemence oppoſed, and con- 


tradicted the molt odious Parts of their Declaration, told 


them plainly, © That by this reſolution of making no more 
* Addreſtes to the King, they did, as far as in Them lay, 
« diflolve the Parliament; that, from the time of that de- 
termination, he knew not with what ſecurity, in point of 
* Law, they could meet together, or any man joyn with them 
jn their Countels: That it was of the Eſſence of Parliament, 
* that they ſhould upon all occaſions repair to the King; and 
ve that his Majeſty's refuſal at any time to receive their Peti- 
ie tions, or to admit their Addreſſes, had been always held 
* the higheſt breach of their Privilege, becauſe it tended to 


«their diflolution without diſſolving them; and therefore if 


* they ſhould now, on their parts, determine that they would 
* receive no more Meſſages from him (which was likewiſe a 
* part of their Declaration) nor make any more addreſs to 


_ *him, they did, upon the matter, declare that they were no 


* longer a Parliament: and then, how could the People look 


Kupon them as ſuch? This Argumentation being boldly 


preſs d by a Man of that Learning and Authority, who had 
very ſeldom not been believ'd, made a great impreſſion upon 
all Men who had not proſtituted themſelves to Cromwell, and 
his Party. But the other fide meant not to maintain their re- 
folution by diſcourſes, well knowing where their ſtrength 


lay; and ſo ſtill called for the Queſtion; which was carried 


by a plurality of Voices, as they foreſaw it would; very 
many Perſons who abhorr'd the determination, not having 
Courage to provoke the powerful Men by owning their diſ- 
ſent; others, ſatisfying themſelves with the reſolution to with- 
draw themſelves, and to bear no farther part in the Counſels; 
which Maynard himſelf did; and came no more to the Houſe 
in very many Months, nor till there ſeem'd to be ſuch an 
alteration in the minds of Men, that there would be a re- 
verſal of that Monſtrous determination; and many others did 
the lame. 

Wu 
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Wu x this Declaration was thus paſſed the Commons, 
and by them ſent to the Houle of Peers for their concurrence. 
the Manner of the Matter was of that importance as to need 
much Debate; but, with as little formality as was poſſible, 
it had the concurrence of that Houſe, and was immediately 

rinted, and publiſhed, and new Orders ſent to the Ifle of 
ieht, for the more ſtrict looking to, and guarding the King, 
that he might not eſcape. 8 

Tus publiſhing this Declaration 8 very different 
effects in the minds of the People, from what they expected 
it would produce; and itappcar'd to be fo publickly deteſted, 
that many who had ſerv'd the Parliament in ſeveral unwar- 
rantable Imployments and Commiſſions, from the beginning 
of the War, in the City and in the Country, withdrew them- 
{elves from the Service of the* Parliament; and much in- 
veigh'd againſt it, for declining all the Principles upon which 
they had engaged them. Many private Perſons took upon 

them to publiſh Anſwers to that 83 that, the Ring 
himſelf being under ſo ſtrict a reſtraint that he could make 
no Anſwer, the People might not be poyſou d with the be- 
lief of it. And the ſeveral Anſwers of this kind wrought 
very much upon the People, who open d their Mouths very 
loud againſt the Parliament and the Army; and the clamour 
was encreaſed by the encreaſc of Taxes, and Impoſitions, 
which were raiſed by new Ordinances of Parliament upon the 
Kingdom; and though they were ſo entirely poſſeſſed of tlie 
whole Kingdom, and the Forces and Garriſons thereof, that 
they had no Enemy to fear or apprehend, yet they disbanded 
no part of their Army; and notwithſtanding they raiſed in- 
credible Sums of Money, upon the Sale of the Church and 
the Crown Lands; for which they found Purchaſers cnough 
amongſt their own Party in the City, ico, and Country, 
and upon compoſition with Delinquents, and the ſale of their 
Lands who refuſed, or could not be admitted, ro compound 
(which few refuſed to do who could be admitted, in regard 
chat their Eſtates were all under Scqueſtration, and the Rents 
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thereof * to the Parliament, ſo that till they 28 ho 
n 


they had nothing to ſupport themſclves, whereby they were 
driven into extreme wants and neceſſities, and were com- 
lled to make their Compoſitions, at how unreaſonable rates 
* they might thereby be enabled to ſell ſome part 
to preſcrve the reſt; and their Houſes from being pulled 
down, and their Woods from being waſted or ſpoiled) Not- 
withſtanding all theſe vaſt receipts, which they cver pre- 
tended ſhould eaſe the People of their Burden, and ſhould 
ſuffice to pay the Army their expences at Sea, and Land, their 
debts were fo great, that they raiſed the publick voy g _ 
| clades 


beſides all Cuſtom, and Exciſe, they Levied a Monthly Con- 
tribution of aboye a hundred thouſand pounds by a Land Tax 
throughout the Kingdom; which was more than had been 
ever done before, and it being at a time when they had no 
Enemy who contended with them, was an Evidence that it 
would have no end, and that the Army was ſtill to be kept 
up, to make good the reſolution they had taken, to have no 


more to do with the King; and that made the reſolution ge- 


nerally the more odious. All this grew the more inſupport- 
able, by reaſon that upon the publiſhing this laſt monſtrous 
Declaration, moſt of thoſe Perſins of condition, who, as hath 
been ſaid before, had been ſeduced to do them Service through- 
out the Kingdom, declined to appear longer in fo deteſtable 
an employment; and now a more inferior fort of the com- 


mon People ſucceeded in thoſe imployments, who thereby 


exerciſed ſo great inſolence over thoſe who were in Quality 
above them, and who always had a power over them, that it 
was very grievous; and for this, let the circumſtances be 
what they would, no redreſs could be ever obtain'd, all di- 
ſtinction of Quality being renounced. They who were not 
above the condition of ordinary inferior Conſtables,fix or ſeven 
years before, were now the Juſtices of Peace, and Sequeſtrators, 
and Commiſſioners; who executed the Commands of the Par- 
liament, in all the Counties of the Kingdom, witli ſuch Rigour 
and Tyranny, as was natural for ſuch Perſons to uſe over and 
— thoſe upon whom they had formerly looked at ſuch 
a diſtance. But let their ſufferings be never fo great, and 
the murmur and diſcontent never ſo general, there was no 
ſnadow of hope by which they might diſcern any poſſible re- 
lief: ſo that they who had ſtruggled as long as tliey were 
able, ſubmirted patiently to the Yoke, with the mote ſatis- 
faction, in that they ſaw many of thoſe who bad been the 
principal Contrivers of all the miſchiefs ro ſatisfy their own 
Ambition, and that they might govern others, reduced to 
almoſt as ill a condition as themſelves, at leaſt to as little 
Power, and Authority, and Security ; whilſt the whole Go- 
rernment of the Nation remain d, upon the matter, wholly 
in Their hands who in the beginning of the Parliament were 
ſcarce ever heard of, or their names known but in the places 
where they inhabited. 

Tu King being in this melancholick neglected Condi- 
tion, and the Kingdom poſſeſſed by the new Rulers, without 
controul, in the new method of Government, where eve 
thing was done, and ſubmitted to, which they propounded, 
they yet found that there was no foundation laid for their 
Peace and future Security ; that beſide the general diſcontent 
of the Nation, which for the preſent they did not fear, they 


were 
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were to & new Troubles from Ireland, and from Scot- 


land; which would, in the Progreſs have an influence upon 
England. 
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Ix Ireland (which they had totally neglected from the n- Afaire 
time of the differences and conteſts between the Parliament Lreland. 


and the Army, and from the King's being in the Army ) 
though they were poſſeſſed of Dublin, and upon the matter, 
of the whole Province of Munſter, by the Activity of the Lord 
Inchiquin, and the Lord Broghill; yet the Iriſh Rebels had 
very great Forces, which cover'd all the other parts of the 
Kingdom. But they had no kind of fears of the Iriſh, whom 
they vanquiſhed as often as they ſaw, and never declined 
Fighting upon any inequality of Number: they had an ap- 
prehenſion of another Enemy. The Marquis of Ormond had 


often attended the King at Mampton Court, and had great re- 


fort to him, whilſt he ſtay d in London, by all thoſe who had 
ſerv'd the King, and not leſs by thole who were known ta 
be unſatisfy'd with the proceedings both of the Pacliamenr 
and the Army; and by the Scotiſb Commiſſioners, who had 
frequently private Meetings with him; inſomuch as the Of- 
ficers of the Army, who gave the firſt motion to all extrava- 
gant Acts of power, had reſolv'd to have apprehended and 
impriſon'd him, as a Man worthy of thcir fear, though they 
had nothing to charge him with ; and by his Articles, he had 
liberty to ſtay fix Months where he would in England (which 
time was little more than half expired) and then he might 
Tranſport himſelf into what part he deſired beyond the Seas. 
The Marquis had notice of this their purpole; and having 
conferr'd with his Majeſty as much as was neceſſary, upon a 
reaſonable foreſight I what was like to fall out, ſhortly after, 
or about the time that the King left Hampton Court, he in 
diſguiſe, and without being attended by more than one Ser- 


The Marquiy 


vant, rid into Suſſex; and in an obſcure and unguarded Ports %:mvnd 


or Harbour, put himſelf on board a Shallop, which ſafely 
Tranſported him into Normandy ; from whence he waited up- 
on the Queen, and the Prince of Iales, at Paris; to whom 
he could not but be very welcome. 

AT the ſame time, there were Commiſſioners arriv'd from 
Ireland from the Confederate Roman Catholicks ; who, after 
they had driven the King's Authority from them, quickly 
found they needed it for their own preſervation. The Factions 
grew ſo great amongſt the Iriſh themſclves, and the Pope's 
Nuntio excrciicd his Authority with ſo great Tyranny and 
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Inſolence, that all were weary of him; and found that the 


Parliament, aſſoon as they ſhould ſend more Forces over, 
would eaſily, by reaſon of their diviſions, reduce them into 
great ſtreights, and neceſſities. They therefore ſcent Comiſ- 

Vol. III. Pact 1. 11 * fioners 
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ſioners to the Queen and Prince to deſire, That by their 
«favour, they might have the King's Authority again among 
«them; to which they promiſed, for the future, a ready obe- 
dence, with many acknowledgments of their former miſcar- 
riage and ill behaviour. It is very true that the Marquis of 
Antrim, who was one of the Commiſſioners, and was always 
inſeparable from the highcſt Ambition (though without any 

1alikcations for any great Truſt) had entertain'd the hope, 
that by the Queen's favour, who had too good an opinion of 
him, the Government of Ireland ſhould be committed to Him, 
and his Conduct; which none of the other Commiſſioners 
thought of, nor had their Eyes fixed on any Man but the Mar- 

ais of Ormond, in whom the King's Authority was veſted ; 
for he remain'd ſtill Lieutenant of Ireland by the King's Com- 
miſſion ; and they had reaſon t believe that all the Engliſb 
Proteſtants, who had formerly liv'd under his Government 
(without a conjunction with whom, they well forcſaw the 
Iriſb would not be able to defend or N themſelves) 
would return to the {ame obedience, aſſoon as he ſhould re- 
turn to reccive it. The Queen and the Prince thought not 
of truſting any other in that moſt hazardous and difficult Im- 
ploymenr, and fo referr'd the Commiſſioners to make all their 
Overtures, and Propoſitions to him; who knew well enough, 
what they would not do if they could, and what they could 
not do if they had a mind to it; and how devoted ſoever he 
was to the King's Service, nothing propoſed or undertaken 
by them, could have been the leaſt inducement ro him to en- 
gage himſelf, and to depend upon their Fidelity. But there 

. were three things, which with the great and entire Zcal for 
the King's Service, to which he had dedicated himſelf, made 
him believe that he might with ſome ſucceſs appear again in 
that Kingdom, in this conjuncture; and that his ſo doing, 
might have a good effect upon the temper of England towards 
the mending his Majeſty's Condition there. 

Tre Reaſms FIRST, the Cardinal Mazarin (who then abſolutely go- 

ru proved vern'd France) ſeem'd very earneſtly to adviſe it, and pro- 

ge miſed to ſupply him with a good Sum of Money, and ſtore 
of Arms _ Ammunition to carry with him; which he knew 
very well how to diſpoſe of there. Secondly, he was privy to 

the Scotiſh Engagement, and to a reſolution of many Perſons 

of great Honour in England, to appear in Arms at the fame 

time; which was deſign'd for the Summer following; where- 

by the Parliament, and Army, which were like to have new 
diviſions amongſt themſelves, would not be able to tend any 
corfiderable Supplies into Ireland; without which, their 

oer there, was not like to be Formidable. Thirdly, which 

was a greater Encouragement than the other two, be had, 

| during 
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during his abode in England, held a cloſe correſpondence 
with the Lord Inchiquin, Preſident of the Province of Man- 
ſter in Ireland, who had the full Power and Command of all 
the Engliſh Army there; which was a better Body of Men 
than the Parliament had in any other part of that Kingdom. 
That Lord was weary of his Maſters, and did not think the 
Service he had done the Parliament (which indeed had been 


very great, and without which it is very probable that whole 


Kingdom had been united to his Majeſty's Service) well re- 
ous ; and did really and heartily abhor the Proceedings of 
the Parliament, and Army, towards the King; and did there- 
fore reſolve to redeem what he had formerly done amiſs,with 
expoſing all he had for his Majeſty's Reſtoration ; and had 
frankly promis'd the Marquis to receive him into Munſter, as 
the King's Lieutenant of that Kingdom ; and that That whole 
Province, and Army, ſhould pay him all Obedience; and thar 
againſt the time he ſhould be ſure of his preſence, he would 
make a Ceſſation with the Iriſh in Order to a firm conjunction 


of that whole Kingdom for the King. After the Marquis 


came into France, he receiv'd ſtill Letters from that Lord to 
haſten his Journey thither. | 

Tusk were the Motives which diſpoſed the Marquis to 
comply with the Queen's, and the Prince's Command to pre- 

are himſelf for that Expedition; and fo he conlericd all 
things with the Iriſh Commiſſioners; who return'd into their 
Country, with promĩſes to diſpoſe their General Aſſembly to 
conſent to thoſe Conditions as might not bring a greater pre- 
judice to the King, than any conjunction with them could be 
of advantage. 

T x x Parliament had too many Spies, and Agents at Paris, 
not to be inform'd of whatſocver was whiſper'd there; but 
whether they undervalued any conjunction with the Iriſh (for 
of the Lord Inchiquin they had no ſuſpicion) or were coufi- 
dent of the Cardinal's kindneſs, that he would not advance 
any deſign againſt them, they were. not ſo apprehenſive of 
Trouble from Ireland as they were of their Brechten from 
Scotland; where they heard of great preparations, and. of a 
purpoſe to call a Parliament, and to raiſe an Army; which, 
they believ'd, would find too many Friends in England, the 
Presbyterian Party holding up their Heads again, both in the 
Parliament and the City. Befides, they knew that ſome Per- 
ſons of Quality and Intereſt, who had ferv'd the King in good 
Command in the late War, were gone into Scotland, and well 
receiv d there; which, they thought, would draw the King's 
Party together upon the firſt appearance. 

Ar ru the King had been ſo infamouſly deliver'd up to 


the Parliament by the Scots at New-Caftle, and aſſoon as tha 
11 2 Army 
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Army had poſſeſſed themſelves of him, that Nation was in 
— Apprehenſion that the Officers of the Army would 
have made their Peace, and eſtabliſhed their own greatneſs 
by reſtoring the King to his juſt Rights, of which they had 
{o foully depriv'd him; and then the conſcience of their guilt 
made them preſume, whatTheir Lot muſt be; and therefore, 


the ſame Commiſſioners who had been joyn d with the Com- 


mittee of Parliament in all the Tranſactions, made haſte to 
Meſtminſter again to their old Seats, to keep their Intereſt; 
which was great in all the Presbyterian Party, both of Par- 
liament and City; for there remain d ſtill the ſame profeſſion 
of maintaining the ſtrict Union between the two Kingdoms, 
and that all Tranſactions ſnould be by joynt Counſels. And 
aſſoon as the King appear d with ſome ſhew of Liberty, and 
his own Servants had leave to attend him, no Men appear d 
with more confidence than the Scotiſh Commithoners, the Earl 
of Lowden, the Earl of Lautherdale, and the reſt; as if they 
had bcen the Men who had contriv'd his Reſtoration: No 
Men in fo frequent Whiſpers with the King; and they found 
ſome way to get themſelves fo much believ'd by the Queen, 
with whom they held a diligeat Correſpondence, that her 


Majeſty very earneſtly perſwaded the King © To truſt them, 


cas the only Perſons who had Power and Credit to do him 
* Service, and to redeem him from the Captivity he was in. 
Duke Hamilton, who had been ſent Priſoner by the King to 


the Caſtle of Pendennis, and had been deliver'd from thence 


by the Army, when that place was taken in the end of the 
War, had enjoycd his Liberty at London, and in his own Houſe 
at Chelſey, as long as he thought fit, that is, near as long as 
the King was with the Scotiſh Army and at New-Cafile ; and 
ſome time before his Majelty was deliver'd up to the Parlia- 
ment Commiſſioners, he went into Scotland to his own Houſe 


p. Ha- at Hamilton; looked upon by that Nation as one who had 


milton goes 


unjuitly ſuffer'd under the Ar and Diſpleaſure, 
and who remain d ſtill very faithful to him; and during the 
time that he remain d in and about London, he found means 
to converſe with many of the King's Party, and made great 
profeſſions that he would do the King a very ſignal Service, 
which he defired them to affure his Majeſty of; and ſeem'd 
exccedingly troubled and aſhamed at his Country Men's gi- 
ving up the King. His having no ſhare in that infamy made 
him the more truſted in England, and to be receiv'd with 
the more reſpect in Scotland by all thoſe who abhorr'd that 
Tranſaction. 
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by Credit, and _— the Council, and in the Army ; 
ſo that nothing could be done which was deſir d by Honeſt 
Men; but that now Duke Hamilton was amongſt hem, who 
*they knew was moſt devoted to his Majeſty, they ſhoa!d 
be able to over-power Argyle; and the proceedings of the 
Army and the Parliament, were fo foul, and ſo contrary to 
Le their publick Faith, that they were confident that all Scor- 

* land would riſe as one Man for his Majeſty's defence and 
«vindication; and they were well aſſured, there would ſuch 
*a Party in England of thoſe who were faithful to his Majeſty, 
t appear at the ſame time, that there would be little queſtion 
of — able, between them, to be hard enough for that 
ve part of the Army that would oppoſe them; which his Ma- 
jely knew well was reſolv d by many Perſons of Honour, who 
afterwards perform'd what they had promiſed. 

Wurd the Commiſſioners had, by theſe Inſinuations, 
gain d new Credit with the King, and had undertaken, that 
their Invading England with an Army equal ro the under- 
taking, ſhould be the foundation upon which all other hopes 
were to depend (for no attempt in England could be rea- 
ſonable before ſuch an Invaſion, which was likewiſe to be 
haſten d, that it might be at the ſame time when the Marquis 
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of Ormond ſhould appear in Ireland) they begun to propoſe to tre comm: 
him many Conditions, which ſhould be neceſſary for his Ma- 


Scntland”s 


jeſty ro engage himſelf to perform towards that Nation; with- prvare | 
out which it would not be eaſy to induce it into ſo unanimous 777 wh 


a Conſent and Engagement, as was neceſſary for ſuch an En- 


the Kjng at 
Hamp.on 


terpriſe. They requir'd, as a thing without which nothing . 


was to be undertaken, © That the Prince of Wales ſhould be 
* preſent with them, and march in the head of their Army; 
c and defired that advertiſement, and order, might be ſent to 
te that purpoſe to the Queen, and the Prince, at Paris; ſo that 
te his Highneſs might be ready for the Voyage, aſſoon as they 
* ſhould be prepared to receive him. The King would by no 
© means conſent that the Prince ſhould go into Scotland, being 
roo well acquainted with the manners and fidelity of that 
Party there; but he was contented, that when they ſhould 
have enter d England with their Army, then the Prince of Wales 
ſhould put himſelf in the head of them. They demanded, 
* That ſuch a number of Scots-men ſhould be always in the 
Court, of the Bed-Chamber, and all other places about the 
* Perſons of the King, and Prince, and Duke of Jer: That 
* Berwick and Carliſle, ſhould be pur into the hands of rhe 


Scots; and ſome other Conceſſions with reference to the 


Northern Counties; which trench d ſo far upon the Honour 
and Intereſt of the Engliſh, that his Majeſty ut erly refuled 


to conſent to it; and fo the Agreement was not concluded 
Sg. H 3 when 
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when the King left Hampton Court. But, aſſoon as he was at 
the Iſle of Wight, the Scotiſh Commithoners repaired to him, 
at the ſame time with thoſe who were ſent to him from the 
Parliament for his Royal Aſſent to thoſe four Bills ſpoken of 
before; then in that ſeaſon of detpair, they prevail'd with 
im to Sign the Propoſitions he had formerly refuſed; and, 
having great apprehenſion from the jealouſies they knew the 
Army had of them, that they ſhould be ſeiſed upon, and 
ſearched in their return to London, they made up their precious 
Contract in Lead; and buried it in a Garden in the Iſle of 
Wight; from whence they eaſily found means afterwards to re- 
ceive it. So conſtant were thoſe Men to their Principles, and 
ſo wary to be ſure to be no lofers by returning to their Alle- 
giance; to which neither Conſcience nor Honour did invite 
or diſpole them. So after a ſtay of ſome Months at London, 
to adult all Accounts, and reccive the remainder of thoſe 

Monies they had ſo dearly carn'd, or fo much of it as the 
had hope would be paid, they return'd to Scotland, with the 
hatred and contempt of the Army, and the Parliament, that 
was then govern'd by it; but with the veneration of the Preſ- 
byterian Party, which {till had faith in them, and exccedingly 
depended upon their future Negotiation ; which was now in- 
cumbent upon them: and in order thereunto, a faſt intercourle 
and correſpondence was ſettled, as well by conſtant Letters, 
as by frequent Emiflaries of their Clergy, or other Perſons, 

whole devotion to their Combination was unqueſtionable. 

Ir can never be enough wonder'd at that = Scotiſh Preſ- 
byterians, being a watchful and crafty People, the principal 
of whom were as unreſtrain d by Conſcience as any of the Of- 
ficers of the Song were, and only intended their particular 
ad vantage and ambition, ſhould yet hope to carry on their In- 
tereſt by ſuch conditions, and limitations, as all wiſe Men ſaw 
muſt abſolutely ruin and deſtroy it. They knew well enough 
the Spirit of their own People, and that though it would be 
no hard matter to draw a numerous Army enough together, 
yet that being together it would be able to do very little to- 
wards any vigorous attempt; and therefore their chiefdepen- 
dence was upon the Aſſiſtance they ſhould find ready to joyn 
with them in England. It is true, they did believe the Body 
of the Presbyterians in England to be much more conſiderable 
than in truth it was; yet they did, or might have known, 
that the moſt conſiderable Perſons who in the conteſt with the 

other Faction were content to be thought Presbyterians, were 
{o only as they thought it might reſtore the King ; which they 
more impatiently deſired, than any alteration in the Govern- 
ment of the Church; and that they did heartily intend a 
co:1ji::ction with all, the Royal Party, upon whole Intereſt, 
| Conduct, 
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Conduct, and Courage, they did more rely than upon tlie 
Power of the Scots; who did publickly profeſs that all the 
King's Friends ſhould be moſt welcome, and receiv'd by 
them; nor did they truſt any one Presbyrerian in England 
0 with the Knowledge of the Particulars contain'd in the Agree- 
ment with the King; but concealed it between the three Per- 
{ons who tranſacted ic, and if it had been known, Croma 
might as calily have overrun the Country before their Army 
Invaded England, as he did afterwards; nor would one Ezg/*fb 
Man have joyn'd with them. Beſides the Infamous Circuu- 
ſtances by which they extorted Concetiions from the King, 
which would have rcnder'd any Contract odious (it being 
made in thoſe four days, which were all that were aflign'd 
both to the Tagen and ScotiſhCommitſioners; ſo that his Ma- 
jeſty had not only no time to adviſe with others, but could 
not adviſe with Himſelf upon ſo many monſtrous Particulars 
as were demanded of him by both Kingdoms ; which if he 
could have done, he would no more then have ſubmitted to 
them, than he did afterwards upon long deliberation, and 
when his Life appcar'd to be in more manifeſt danger by his 
refuſal) the Particulars themſelves were the moſt 3 
and derogatory to the Honour and Intereſt of the Engliſh Na- 
tion; and would have been abominated, if known and under- 
ſtood, by all Men, with all poſſible indignation. 

Ar rk they had made his Majeſty give a good Teſtimony 71-(4/fur-- 
of their. League and Coxenant, in the Preface of their Agree- 9 #704 
ment, and That the intentions of thoſe who had enter d into 26. «f v.c. 
eit, were real for the preſervation of his Majelty's Perſon 7. 
*and Authority, * to their Allegiance, and no ways 
*ro diminiſh his juſt Power and Greatneſs, they obliged him 
* aſſoon as he could, with Freedom, Honour, and Safety, to be 
© preſent in a free Parliament, to confirm the ſaid League and 
Covenant by Act of Parliament in both Kingdoms, for the 
«fecurity of all who had taken, or ſhouid rake it. It is true, 

e they admitted a Provifo, © That none who was unwilling, 
e ſhould be conſtrain'd to take it. They likewile oblig'd his 
Majeſty © To confirm by Act of Parliament in End, Pres- 
*byrerian Government; the Directory for worſuip; and the 
* Aflembly of Divines at Weſtminſter, 22 three years; ſo that 
* his Majeſty, and his Houſhold, thould got be hinder'd trom 
te uſing that form of Divine Service he had formerly practile:; 
te and that during thoſe three years there ſiouid be a Contul- 
ce tation with the Aſſembly of Divines, to which twenty of 
ce the King's nomination ſhould be added, ant tome from the 
*Church of Scotland, and thereupon ic ſhould be determin'd 
*by his Majeſty, and the two Houles of Parliament, hat 
« form of Government ſhould be cltabliſi'd after the expira- 
H 4 tion 
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te tion of thoſe years, as ſhould be moſt agreeable to the word 
te of God: that an effectual courſe ſhould be taken by Act of 
ce Parliament, and all other ways needful or expedient, for the 
te ſuppreſſing the opinions and practices of Anti-Trinitarians, 
* Arians, Socinians, Anti-Scripturiſts, Anabaptiſts, Antino- 
te mians, Arminians, Famyliſts, Browniſts, Separatiſts, Inde- 
ce pendents, Libertines, and Scekers, and, 1 for the 
ce ſuppreſſing all Blaſphemy, Hereſy, Schiſm, and all ſuch 
* ſcandalous Doctrines and Practices as are contrary to the 
*light of Nature, and to the known Principles of Chriſtia- 
*nity, whether concerning Faith, Worſhip, or Converſa- 
ce tion, or the power of Godlineſs, or which may be deſtru- 
te Five to Order and Government, or to the Peace of the 
* Church or Kingdom. The King promiſed, © That in the 
ce next Seſſion of Parliament, after the Kingdom of Scotland 
* ſhould declare for his Majeſty, in purſuance of this Agree- 
* ment, he ſhould in Perſon, or by Commiſhon, confirm the 
* League and Covenant in that Kingdom; and concerning 
all the Acts paſled in the laſt Parliament of that Kingdom, 
his Majeſty Il. „That he ſhould then likewiſe be con- 
tent to give aſſurance by Act of Parliament, that neither 
* He, nor his Succeſſors, ſhould Quarrel, call in Queſtion, or 
* Command the contrary of any of them, nor queſtion any for 

. ſame. Then they made a long re- 
cital of © The Agreement the Parliament of England had made, 
* when the Scots Army return'd to Scotland, that the Army 
* under Fairfax ſhould be disbanded; and of that Army's ſub- 
* mitting thereunto; of their taking the King from 22 
and keeping him Priſoner till he fled from them to the Iſle 
* of Migbt; and ſince that time both his Majeſty, and the 
* Commithoners for the Kingdom of Scotland, had very ear- 
*neſtly deſir d that the King might come to London, in ſafety, 
* honour, and freedom, for a Perſonal Treaty with the two 
* Houles and the Commiſſioners of the Parliament of Scotland ; 
ce which, they ſaid, had been granted, but that the Army had 
*in a violent manner, forced away divers Members of the 
* Parliament from the diſcharge of their truſt, and poſſeſſed 
«themſelves of the City of London, and all the Strengths, and 
© Garriſons of the Kingdoms: and that by the ſtrength, and 
te iuffnence of that Army, and their Adherents, Propoſitions 
* and Bills had heen ſent to the King without the advice and 
e conſont of the Kingdom of Scotland, contrary to the Treaties 
© which are between the two Kingdoms, and deſtructive to 
te Religion, his Mijelty's juſt Rights, the Privileges of Parlia- 
te ment, and Liberty of the Subject; from which Propoſitions, 
*and Bills, the Scorifh Commiſſioners had diffented, and pro- 
t teſted againſt, in the name of the Kingdom of Scotland. 

AFTER 
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AFTER this preamble, and recital, they ſaid, That for- 
te aſmuch as his Majeſty is willing to give ſatisfaction concern- 
e ing the ſettling Religion, and other matters in difference, as 
«js expreſt in this Agreement, the Kingdom of Scotland doth 
s oblige and engage it ſelf, firſt, in a peaccable way and man- 
te ner to endeavour that the King may come to London in ſafe- 
ty, honour, and freedom, for a Perſonal Treaty with the 
* Houſes of Parliament, and the Commitlioners of Scotland, 
*upon ſuch Propofitions as ſhould be mutually agreed on 
between the Kingdoms, and ſuch Propotitions as his Na- 
te jeſty ſhould think fit to make; and for this end all Armies 
© ſhould be disbanded; and in calc that this ſhould not be 
* granted, that Declarations ſhould be emitted by the King- 
dom of Scotland in purſuance of this Agreement, againſt the 
* unjuſt proceedings of the two Houſes of Parliament towards 
* his Majeſty and the Kingdom of Scotland; in which they 
te would aſſert the Right that belonged to the Crown, in the 
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power of the Militia, the Great Seal, beſtow ing of Ho- 


* nours and Offices of Truſt, choice of the Privy Counſellors, 
te and the Right of the King's Negative Voice in Parliament: 
* And that the Queen's Majeſty, the Prince, and the reſt of 
*the Royal Iſſue, ought to remain where his Majeſty ſhall 
*think fit in either of his Kingdoms, with ſafety, honour, 
te and freedom: That upon the iſſuing out this Declaration, 


an Army ſhould be ſent out of Scotland into England, for the 


19 . , and eſtabliſhment of Religion; for defence of 
* his Majeſty's Perſon, and Authority, and reſtoring him to 
* his Government, to the juſt Rights of the Crown, and his 
ce full Revenues; for defence of the Privileges of Parliament, 
* and Liberties of the Subject; for making a firm Union be- 
te tween the Kingdoms under his Agen; and his Poſterity, 


*and ſettling a laſting Peace. In purſuance whereof, the 


Kingdom of Scotland was to endeavour © That there might be 
*a free and full Parliament in England, and that his Majeſty 
te may be with them in honour, ſafety, and freedom ; and char 
* 2 ſpeedy period be ſet to the preſent Parliament. And they 
X 9 that the Army which they would raiſe, ſhould 


*be upon its march, before the Meſſage and Declaration 


* ſhould be deliver'd to the Houſes. It was farther agreed 
That all ſuch in the Kingdoms of England, and Ireland, as 
* would joyn with the Kingdom of Scotland in purtuance of 
te this Agreement, ſhould be protected by his Majeſty in rheir 
« Perſons, and Eſtates; and that all his Majeſty's Subjects 
*in England or Ireland who would joyn with him, in pur- 
e ſuance of this Agreement, might come to the Scotiſb Army, 
te and joyn with them, or elſe put themſelves into other Bo- 


dies in England or Wales, for proſecution of che ſame ends, 
| cc as 
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*as the King's Majeſty ſhould judge moſt convenient, and 
* under ſuch Commanders, or Generals of the Engliſh Nation, 
as his Majeſty ſhould think fit: And that all ſuch ſhould 
* be protected by the Kingdom of Scotland, and their Army, 
* in their Perfons and Eſtates ; and where any injury or wrong 
* is done unto them, they would be careful to fee them fully 
*repair'd, as far as it ſhould be in their power to do; and 


 Elikewiſe when any injury or wrong is done to thoſe who 


large Treaty after their firſt Invaſion of England, and likewite 


*<joyn with the Kingdom of Scotland, his Majeſty ſhall be 
*carcful of their full reparation. 

Tu v obliged his Majeſty to promĩſe“ That neither him- 
te felf, nor any by his Authority or K nowledge, ſhould make 
* or admit of any Ceſſation, Pacification, or Agreement what- 
© {oever for Peace, nor of any Treaty, Propoſitions, Bills, or 
*any other ways for that end, with the Houſes of Parlia- 
* ment, or any Army or Party in England, or Ireland, with- 
* out the advice and conſent of the Kingdom of Scotland ; 
* and, reciprocally, that neither the Kingdom of Scotiand, 
*nor any having their Authority, ſhould make or admit of 
*any of theſe any manner of way, with any whatſoever, with- 
* out his Majeſty's advice or conſent: And that, upon the 
© {ettlement of a Peace, there ſhould be an Act of Oblivion to 
be agreed on by his Majeſty, and both his Parliaments of 
*both Kingdoms: That his Majeſty, the Prince, or both, 
* ſhould come into Scotland upon the invitation of that King- 
dom, and their Declaration, that they ſhould be in honour, 
*freedom, and ſafety, when poſſibly they could come with 
* ſafety, and convenience; and that the King ſhould contri- 
© bute his utmoſt endeavour, both at home and abroad, for 
© aſſiſting the Kingdom of Scotland for carrying on this War 
* by Sea and Land, and for their Supplies by Monics, Arms, 
* Ammunition, and all other things requiſite, as alſo for 
* guarding the Coaſts of Scotland with Ships, and protecting 
* all their Merchants in the free exerciſe of their Trade and 
« Commerce with other Nations; and likewiſe that his Ma- 
*«« jeſty was willing, and did Authorize the Scotiſh Army to 
< poſſeſs themſelves of Berwick, Carliſle, New-Caſtle upon Tyne, 
* with the Caſtle of Tinmeuth, and the Town of Hartlepools; 
* thoſe places to be for Retreat, and Magazines; and that, 
* when the Peace of the Kingdom ſhould be ſettled, rhe King- 
* dom of Scotland ſhould remove their Forces, and deliver 
* back again thoſe Towns and Caſtles. 

Ax p as if all this had not been recompence enough for 
the wonderful Service they were like to perform, they obliged 
the King to promiſe and undertake to pay, the remainder 
of that Brotherly Aſſiſtance which was yet unpaid upon the 


wo 
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two hundred thouſand pounds, which remain'd ſtill due upon 
the laſt Treaty made with the Houſes of Parliament for re- 
turn of the Scotiſh Army, when they had dcliver'd up the 

King; and allo, © That payment ſhould be made to the King- 
* dom of Scotland, for the charge and expence of their Ar- 
*my in this future War, with due recompence for the loſſes 
* which they ſhould ſuſtain therein; and that due ſatĩisfaction, 
*according to the Treaty on that bchalf betwixt the two 
Kingdoms, ſhould be made to the Scotiſh Army in Ireland, 
te out of the Lands of the Kingdom, and otherwile : And that 
t the King, according to the intention of his Father, ſhould 
* endeavour a compleat Union of the two Kingdoms, ſo as 
*they may be one under his Majeſty, and his Poſterity; or 
* if that cannot ſpeedily be effected, that all Liberties and 
© Privileges, concerning Commerce, Tratfick, Manufactures, 
* peculiar to the Subjects of cither Nation, ſhall be common 
* ro the Subjects of both Kingdoms without diſtinction ; and 
*that there be a Communication, and mutual capacity, of 
*all other Libertics of the Subjects in the two Kingdoms: 
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That a competent number of Ships ſhould be ycarly aſ- 


*{:zn'd and appointed out of his Majeſty's Navy, which 
ce ſhould attend the coaſts of Scotland, for a Guard, and tree- 
dom of Trade of that Nation; and that his Majeſty ſhould 
declare that his Succeſſors, as well as Himſelf, are obliged 
*to the performance of the Articles, and Conditions of this 
e Agrecment ; but that his Majeſty ſhall not be obliged to the 
performance of the aforeſaid Articles, until the Kingdom 
* of Scotland ſhall declare for him in purſuance of this Agree- 
* ment; and that the whole Articles, and Conditions aforc- 
te ſaid, ſhall be finiſhed, perfected, and perform'd before the 
* return of the Scotifh Army; and that when they return into 
< Scotland, at the fame time, ſimul & ſemel all Armies ſnould 
* be disbanded in England. And for a compliment, and to 
e give a reliſh to all the reſt, the King engaged himſelf © To 
* employ thoſe of the Scotiſþ Nation equally with the Engiifh 
*in all Forreign Imployments, and Negotiations ; and that 
*a third part of all the Offices and Places about the King, 
* Queen, and Prince, ſhould be conferr'd upon ſome Per- 
* {ons of that Nation; and that the King and Prince, or one 
* of them, will frequently reſide in Scotland, that the Subjects 
* of that Kingdom may be known to them. This Treaty and 
* Agreement being thus preſented to the King by the Scorifh 
Commiſſioners in the Caſtle of Carisbrook, his Majeſty was 
_ prevailed with to ſign the ſame the 26'h day of December 
1647; and to oblige himſelf, © In the word of a King, to 
e perform His part of the ſaid Articles; and the Earl of Low- 
den, Chancellor of Scotland, and the Earl of Lautherdale, we 

| the 
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the Earl of Lanrick, being intruſted as Commiſſioners from 
tha: Kingdom, fign'd it likewiſe at the ſame time; and en- 
gaged themſelves *Upon their Honour, Faith, and Conſcience, 
* 2nd all that is dear to Honeſt Men, to endeavour to the ut- 
* moſt of their power, that the Kingdom of Scotland ſhould 
* engage to perform what was on its part to be perform'd ; 
* which they were confident the Kingdom of Scotland would 
* do, and they themſelves would hazard their Lives and For- 
* tunes in purſuance thereof. 

No Man, who reads this Treaty (which very few Men 
have ever done) can wonder that PA an Engagement met 
with the fate that attended it; which contain'd ſo many mon- 
ſtrous Conceſſions, that, except the whole Kingdom of Eng- 
land had been likewiſe impriton'd in Carisbrook Caſtle with 
the King, it could not be imagin'd that it was poſſible to be 
perform'd ; and the three Perſons who were Parties to it, 
were tog wiſe to believe that it could be punctually obſerv'd ; 
which they uſed as the beſt Argument, and which only pre- 
vailed with the King, © That the Treaty was only made to 
*enablc them to engage the Kingdom of Scotland to raiſe an 


* Army, and to unite it in his Majeſty's Service; which leſs 


* than thoſe Conceſſions would never induce them to do; 
*but when that Army ſhould be enter'd into England, and 
*fo many other Armies ſhould be on foot of his Ea Sub- 
* wo for the vindication of his Intereſt, there would be no 
*body to exact all thoſe particulars; but every Body would 
* ſubmir to what his Majeſty ſhould think fit to be done; 
which though ir had been urged more than once before to 
induce the King to conſent to other inconveniences, which 
they would never after releaſe to him, did prevail with him 
at this time. And, to confirm him in the belief of it, they 
were contented that it ſhould be ĩnſerted under the ſame 
Treaty, as it was, That his Majeſty did declare, that by 
* the Clauſe of confirming Presbyterian Government by Act 
* of Parliament, he is neither obliged to deſire the ſettling 
* Presbyrerian Government, nor to preſent any Bills to that 


cc effect; and that he likewiſe underſtands that no Perſon 


ce whatſoever ſhall ſuffer in his Eſtate, nor undergo any Cor- 
e poral puniſhment, for not ſubmitting to Presbyterian Go- 
*vernment ; his Majeſty underſtanding that this indemnity 
ce ſhould not extend to thoſe who are menrion'd in the Article 
e againſt Tolcration : and to this the three Earls likewiſe 
ſubſcribed their hands, *As Witneſſes only, as they ſaid, that 
© his Majeſty had made that Declaration in their preſence, not 
*as Aſſenters; ſo wary they were of adminiſtring jealouſy to 
their Maſters, or of being thought to be leſs rigid in fo Fun- 
damental a Point, as they knew that would be _— to be. 

| HERE 
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Tu gk was a wonderful difference, throughout their . 

whole procecdings, between the heads of thoſe who were — 4 
thought to ſway the Presbyterian Counſels, and thoſe who condu# of 
govern'd the Independents, though they were equally Maſters % "=> 
of diſſimulation, and had equally malice and wickedneſs in a, 
their Intentions, though not of the ſame kind, and were ge 
equally unreſtrain'd by any ſcruples or motions of Conſcience, ra Scots, 
the Independents always doing that, which how ill and un- 
juſtifiable ſoever, contributed ſtil] to the end they aim'd at, 
and to the concluſion they meant to bring to paſs; whereas 
the Presbyterians, for the moſt part, did ſomewhat that rea- 
ſonably muſt deſtroy their own end, and cxoſs that which 
they firſt and principally deſign d; and there were two Rea- 
{ons that miglit — produce this ill Succeſs to the Lat- 
ter, at leaſt hinder'd the even progreſs and current which fa- 
vour'd the other. Firſt, their Councils were molt diſtracted 
and divided, being made up of many Men, whoſe humours 
and natures muſt be obſery'd, and complied with, and whoſe 
concurrence was neceſſary to the carrying on the ſame defigns, 
though their Inclinations did not concur in them; whereas 
the other Party was entirely led and govern'd by two or three, 
to whom they refign'd, implicitely, the conduct of their In- 
tereſt; who advanced, when they ſaw it ſeaſonable, and ſtood 
ſtill, or retired, or even declined the way they beſt liked, 
when they ſaw any inconvenient jcalouſy awaken'd by the 
Progreſs they had made. 

I x the ſecond place, the Presbyterians, by whom I mean 
the Scots, form'd all their Counſels by the Inclinations, and 
Affections of the People; and firſt conſider d how they might 
corrupt, and ſeduce, and diſpoſe them to ſecond their pur- 
poſes; and how far they might depend upon their concurrence 
and aſſiſtance, before — reſoly'd to make any attempt; and 
this made them in ſuch a degree ſubmit to their ſenſeleſs, and 
wretched Clergy ; whole infectious breath corrupted, and 
govern'd the People, and whoſe Authority was prevalent upon 
their own Wives, and in their Domeſtick Aﬀairs; and yet 
they never communicated to them more-than the outſide of 
their deſigns: Whereas, on the other fide, Cromwell, and the 
few others with whom he Conſulted, firſt conſider d what was 
abſolutely neceſſary to their main and determin d end; and 
then, whether it were right or wrong, to make all other means 
lubſervient to it; w couzen and deceive Men, as long as 
they could induce them to contribute to what they deſired, 
upon Motives how forrcign ſoever; and when they would 
keep company with them no longer, or farther ſerve their 
purpoſes, to compel them by force to ſubmit to what they 
ſuould not be able to oppole; and fo the one reſolv'd only 


do 
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to do what they believ'd the People would like and approve; 
and the other, that the Pcople ſhould like and approve what 
they had refolv'd. And this difference in the meaſures the 
took, was the true cauſe of fo different Succeſs in all the 


_ undertook, Machiavel, in this, was in the right, though he got 


an ill name by it with thoſe who take what he ſays from the 
report of other Men, or do not enough conſider themſelves 
what he ſays, and his method in ſpeaking: (He was as great 


an Enemy to Tyranny and Injuſtice in any Government, as 


any Man then was, or now is; and ſays) © That a Man were 
te better be a Dog than be ſubject to thoſe Paſſions and Appe- 
ce tites, which poſſeſs all Unjuſt, and Ambitious, and Tyranni- 
« cal Perſons; a he confeſſes, That they who are ſo tranſ- 
e ported, and have entertain'd ſuch wicked deſigns as are void 
* of all Confcicnce, muſt not think to proſecute them by the 
ce rules of Conſcience, which was laid aſide, or ſubdued, be- 
* fore they cnter'd upon them; they muſt make no ſcruple of 
* doing all thoſe impious things which are neceſſary to com- 
te paſs and ſupport the Impiety to which they have devoted 
« themſelves; and therefore he commends Ceſar Borgia for 
*not being ſtartled with breach of Faith, Perjuries, and Mur- 
« ders, for the removal of thoſe Men who he was ſure would 
*crols, and enervate the whole Enterpriſe he had reſolv'd, 
e and addicted himſelf to; and blames thoſe Uſurpers, who 
* had made themſelves Tyrants, for hoping to ſupport a Go- 
* vernment by Juſtice, which they had aſſumed unjuſtly, and 
* which having wickedly attempted, they manifeltly loſt by 
ec not being wicked enough. The common old Adage, © That 
«he who hath drawn his Sword againſt his Prince, ought to 
* throw away the Scabbard, never to think of ſheathing it 
again, will ſtill hold good; and they who enter upon un- 
warrantable Enterpriſes, muſt purſue many unwarrantable ways 

to preſerve themſelves from the penalty of the firſt guilt. 
CROM WELL, though the greateſt Diſſembler living, al- 
ways made his Hypocriſy of ſingular uſe and benefit to him; 
ts never did any thing, how ungracious or imprudent ſoever 
it ſcem'd to be, but what was neceſſary to the deſign; even 
his roughneſs and unpoliſnedneſs, which, in the beginning of 
the Parliament, he affected contrary to the ſmoothneſs, and 
complacency, which Ris Couſin, and boſom Friend, M Hamb- 
den practiſed towards all Men, was neceſſary; and his firſt 
publick Dcclaration, in the beginning” of the War, to his 
Troop when it was firſt Muſter'd, © That he would not deceive 
vor couzen them by the perplexed and involv'd expreſſions 
ein his Commiſſion, to Fight for King and Parliament ; and 
therefore told them, © Thar if the King chanced to be in 
*the Body of the Enemy that he was to Charge, he ma 
alloon 
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te afſoon diſcharge his Piſtol upon him, as any other private 
*Perſon ; and if their Conſcience would not permit them 
cc to do the like, he adviſed them not to liſt themſelves in his 
* Troop, or under his Command; which was generally look- 
ed upon as imprudent, and malicious, and might, by the pro- 
feifions the Parliament then made, have prov'd dangerous to 
him; yet ſerv'd his turn, and ſever d from others, and united 
among themſelves, all the furious, and incenſed Men againſt 
the Government, whether Eccleſiaſtical or Civil, to look up- 
on him as a Man for their turn, upon whom they might de- 
pend, as one who would go through his work that he under- 
took. And his ſtrict and unſociable Humour in not keeping 
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company with the other Officers of the Army in their Jollicies, 


and Exceſſes, to which moſt of the ſuperior Officers under the 
Earl of Eſſex were inclined, and by which he often made 
himſelf ridiculous or contemptible, drew all thoſe of the like 
ſour or reſervd Natures, to his Society and Converſation, and 


gave him opportunity to form their Underſtandings, Inclina- 


tions, and Reſolutions, to his own Model. By this he grew 


to have a wonderful Intereſt in the Common Soldiers, out of 


which, as his Authority increaſed, he made all his Officers, 
well inſtructed how to live in the ſame manner with their 
Soldiers, that they might be able to apply them to their own 
purpoſes: whillt he looked upon the Presbyterian Humour 
as the beſt incentive to Rebellion, no Man more a Presby- 
terian; he ſang all Pſalms with them to their Tunes, and 
loy'd the longeſt Sermons as much as they; bur when he dil- 
cover'd that they would preſcribe ſome limits and bounds to 
their Rebellion, that it was not well breathed, and would ex- 
pire aſſoon as ſome few particulars were granted to them in 
Religion, which he cared not for; and then that the Go- 
vernment muſt run ſtill in che ſame Channel; it concern'd 
him to make it believ d That the State had been more De- 
e linquent than the Church, and that the People ſuffer d more 
te by the Civil than by the Eccleſiaſtical Power; and therefore 
*that the Change of one, would give them little cale, if there 
© were not as great an alteration in the other, and if the 
«whole Government in both were not reform'd, and alter'd; 


which though it made him generally odious at firſt, and ir- 


reconciled many of his old Friends to him; yet it made thoſe 
who remain'd, more cordial and firm: he could better com- 
pute his own ſtrength, and upon whom he might depend. 


This diſcovery made him contrive the new Model of the 


Army; which was the moſt unpopular Act, and diſobliged all 
. thoſe who firſt contrived the Rebellion, and who were the 


very Soul of it; and yct, if he had not brought that to pals, 
J ail: 
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and changed a General, who, though not very ſharp-ſighted, 


would never be govern'd, nor applied to any thing he did 
not like, for another who had no Eyes, and ſo would be wil- 


ling to be led, all his deſigns muſt have come to nothing, 


and He remain'd a private Colonel of Horſe, not conſiderable 


enough to be in any figure upon an advantageous Compo- 


ſition. 
Ar rn all the Succeſſes of this new Model, he ſaw his 
Army was ballanced by that of the Scots, who took themſelves 


to have equal merit with the other, and was thought to have 


Common Soldiers ſhould erect an Aut 


contributed no leſs towards the ſuppreſſion of the King, than 
that under Fairfax had done; and after all the Victories, and 
Reduction of the King to that lowneſs, deſired ſtill a com 

fition, and to ſubmit again to the Subjection of the King; nor 
was it yet time for him to own or communicate his reſolution 
ro the contrary, leſt even many of thoſe who wiſhed the ex- 


tirpation of Monarchy, might be ſtartled at the difficulty of 


the Enterpriſe, and with the Power that was like to oppoſe 
them. He was therefore firſt to incenſe the People againſt 
the Scotiſh Nation,“ As being a mercenary aid, entertain'd at 
* a vaſt Charge to the Kingdom, that was only to be paid their 
* Wages, and to be diſmiſſed, without having the honour to 
judge with them upon what conditions the King ſhould be 
*receiv'd, and reſtor d; the accompliſhing whereof, ought 
*to be the particular Glory of the Parliament without a Ri- 
val, and that the King might owe the benefit wholly to 
*them. And this was as popular an Argument as he could 
embark himſelf in, the whole Kingdom in general having at 
that time a great deteſtation of the Scots; and they who moſt 
deſired the King's Reſtoration, wiſh'd that he might have as 
little obligation to them as was poſſible, and that they might 
have as little credit afterwards with him. With this univer- 
ſal Applauſe, he compelled the Scotiſb Army to depart the 
Kingdom, with that circumſtance as muſt ever after render 
them odious and infamous. There now ſeem'd nothing more 
dangerous and deſtructive to the power and intereſt of the 
Engliſh Army, in ſo general a diſcontent throughout the 
Kingdom, than adiviſ:on, and mutiny within it ſelf; that the 

Art diſtin& from their 
Officers, „* they would chooſe to govern againſt their 
Superior Commanders, at leaſt without them, and to fancy 
that they had an Intereſt of their own ſever d from theirs, for 
the preſervation whereof they were to truſt none but them- 
ſelves ; which had ſcarce ever been heard of before in any 
Army, and was looked upon as a preſage of the ruin of the 
* and of thoſe who had adhered to them; yet, it he had 


not 
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not raiſed this ſeditious Spirit in the Army, he could not have 
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prevented the disband ing ſome part of it, and ſending another 


rt of it into Ireland, before the Scots left Neu Caſtle; nor 
= been able to have taken the King from Holmby into the 
hands of the Army, after the Scots were gone. And after all his 
Hypocriſy towards the King and his Party, by which he pre- 
vented many inconveniences which might have befallen him, 
he could never have been rid of him again ſo unreproach- 
fully, as by his changing his own countenance, 2 giving 
cauſe to the King to ſuſpect the ſafety of his Perſon, and 
thereupon to make his Eſcape from the Army ; by which his 
Majeſty quickly became a Priſoner, and ſo was depriv'd of 


any reſort, from whence many miſchiefs might have pro- 


ceeded to have diſturbed his Counſels. How conſtantly he 
rſued this method in his ſubſequent Actions, will be ob- 
erv'd in its place. X 
CoxnTRARY to this the Presbyterian Scots proceeded , 
in all their Actions after their firſt Invaſion in the year 1640, 
and always interwove ſome Conditions in their Counſels and 


might have been diſcern d to be diametrically oppoſite to 
their publick Intcreſt, and to their particular Deſigns. It is 
very true, that their firſt Invaſion, —— their breach of Al- 
legiance, might have ſome excuſe from their Intereſt. They 
were a poor People, and though many particular Men of that 
Nation had receiv'd great Bounties, and were excccdingly 
enriched in the Court of _ x" by King James and the pre- 
ſent King, yet thoſe particular Men who had been, and then 
were in the Court, were, for the moſt part, Perſons of little 
Intereſt in Scotland; nor was that Kingdom at all enriched 
by the conjunction with this; and they thought themſelves 
expoſed to ſome late preſſures, which were new to them, and 
which their Preachers told them © Were againſt Conſcience, 
ce and an Invaſion of their Religion; from which they had vin- 
dicatcd themſelves fo rudely, and unwarrantably, that they 
might well expect to be called to an account hereafter, if 
thoſe Perſons whom they had molt provoked, retain'd their 
intereſt ſtill with the King, and in his Councils; from whom 
they were promiſed to be ſecured, and to be well paid for 
their pains, if they would, by marching into England with an 
Army, give their Friends their countenance to own their 
own grievances; and fo to procure relief and ſecurity for borh 
Kingdoms. In this Enterpriſe, the Succeſs crown'd their 
work; they were thought a Wile, and Reſolute Nation; and 
after an unbloody War of above a year, they return'd into 
their Country laden with Spoils and great Riches; and were 


Tranſactions, which did not only prove, but, in the inftant, 
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liberally rewarded, as well for going out, as for coming into 
England. But from their return from this Expedition, their 
whole true Intereſt conſiſted in, and depended upon, an en- 
tice adhering to the King, and vindicating his Honour and In- 
tereſt from all Aſſaults; and their being ſuborn'd afterwards 
(when the King was in a hopeful way to have reduced his 
Engliſh Rebels to their Obedience, by the ſtrength and power 
of his Arms) to make a ſecond Invaſion of the Kingdom, was 
a weak and childiſh Engagement, directly oppoſite to their 
Intereſt, except they had at the ſame time a Reſolution to 
have changed their own Government, and for ever to have 
renounced Subjection to Monarchy (which was never in 
their purpoſe to do) or to withdraw it the preſent King. 


Again, when his Majeſty had truſted them fo far (which 


they had never reaſon to 1 as to put his Royal Perſon 
into their hands, and thereby given them an opportunity to 
redeem themſelves in the Eyes of the World, and to undo 
ſome part of the miſchief they had done, it was ſurely their 
Intercſt to have joyn'd cordiall with him, and firmly to have 
united themſelves to his Party in vindication of the Law, and 
the Government eſtabliſhed ; and if they had not had the 
Courage at that time to have looked the Engliſh Army in the 
face, as apparently they had not, it had been their Intereſt to 
have retired with the King in the Head of their Army into 
Scotland; and, leaving good Garriſons in New-Caftle, Ber- 
wick,, and Carliſle, all which were in their poſſeſſion, to have 
expected a Revolution in England from the Diviſions amongſt 
themſelves, and from ſome conjunction with a ſtrong Body 
of the King's Engliſh Party, which would quickly have found 
themſelves together; bur the delivery of the King up, beſides 
the Infamy of it, was in view, deſtructive to all that could 
be thought their Iutereſt. | | 
AFTER all this, when they found themſelves couzen'd 
and deceiv d in all the meaſures they had taken, and laughed 
at and deſpiſed by thoſe who had deceiv'd them, to have a 
new opportunity to ſerve the King, and then to infiſt upon 
ſuch Conditions as muſt make it impoſſible for them to ſerve 


him effectually, was ſuch a degree of weakneſs, and deprav'd 
underſtanding, that they can never be look d upon as Men 


who knew what their Intereſt was, or what was neceſſary to 
advance their own deſigus. And yet we ſhall be obliged to 
obſerve how incorrigibly they adher'd to this obſtinate and 
froward Method, in all the Tranſactions they afterwards had 
with the King; all which turn d, as it could not but do, to 
their own Ruin, and the Deſtruction of that Idol they Ador d, 
and paid their Devotion to. But it is time to return to out 

c diſcourſe, 
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diſcourſe, froſn whence this tedious digreſſion hath miſled | 

us. 
AlL Deſigns and Negotiations, abroad and at home, being n. xy”, 

in this ſtate and condition, the King remain'd under a ſtrict, e in 

and diſconſolate impriſonment, no Man being ſuffer'd to Wiel 4 

ſpeak with him, and all diligence uſed to intercept all Letters h ce. 

which might paſs to, or from him; yet he found means ſome- 

times, by the affection and fidelity of ſome Inhabitants of the 

Iſland, to receive important Advertiſements from his Friends; 

and to write to and receive Letters from the Queen; and 

ſo he inform'd her of the Scoriſh TranſaQion, and of all the 

other hopes he had; and ſeem'd to have ſome eaſe; and. 

look'd upon it as a good Omen, that in that deſperate low- 

neſs of his Fortune, and notwithſtanding all the care that was 

taken that none ſhould be about him but Men of inhuman 

tempers and natures, void of all reyerence towards God and 

Man, his — gracious Diſpoſition, and generous Affa- 

bility ſtill wrought upon ſome Soldier, or other Perſon placed 

about him, to undertake, and perform ſome Offices of Truſt, 

in conveying Papers to and from him. So great a force and 

influence had Natural duty; or ſome deſperate Men had fo 

much craft, and forecaſt, to lay out a little application that 

might bring advantage to them in ſuch a change as they nei- 

ther looked for, nor deſired. But many who did undertake 


1 thoſe Offices, did not make good what they pro- 


; which made it plain, they were itted to get cre- 
dit, that they might the more uſefully betray. 
Ix the Parliament, there was no tion or contradi- The preſene 
ion in any thing relating to the Publick; bur in all thoſe 775 of 


Tranſactions which concern'd particular Perſons, with refe- — 


rence to Rewards, Preferments, or matter of Profit, Men were 
conſider d according to the Party they were of; every day 
thoſe receiv'd benefit who had appear d moſt to adhere to the 
Army; the notorious Presbyterians were remov d from places 
of Profit and Authority ; which vexed them; and well pre- 
red and diſpoſed them to be ready for revenge. Bur the, 
Pulpir-Skirmiſhes were higher than ever; the Presbyterians, 
in Thoſe fields, loſing nothing of their Courage, having a 
notorious power in the City, notwithſtanding the emulation 
of the Independents, who were more Learned and Rational; 
who, though they had not ſo great Coogregations of the 
Common People, yet infected, and were follow d by, the moſt 
ſubſtantial, and wealthy Citizens; and by others of better 
condition. To theſe Men Cromwell, and moſt of the Officers 
of the Army adhered, with bitterneſs againſt the other. But 
the Divinity of the time was not wn judged by the Preach- 
2 


ing, 
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ing, and Congregations in Churches, which were now thought 

not to be the fit and proper places for Devotion and Religious 

Aſſemblies, where the Biſhops had exerciſed ſuch illimited 

=. Tyranny, and which had been polluted by their Original 

| Conſecrations. Liberty of Conſcience was now become the 

great Charter; and Men who were inſpired, Preached and 

Prayed, when, and where they would. Cromwell himſelf was 

the greateſt Preacher; and molt of the Officers of the Army, 

and many Common Soldiers; ſhew'd their giſts that way, 

| Anabaptiſts grew very numerous, with whom the Indepen- 

dents concurr'd fo far as to joyn with them for the utter abo- 

liſhing of Tithes, as of Judaical Inſtiturion ; which was now 

the patrimony of the Presbyterians, and therefore proſecuted 

by one 2 and defended by the other, with equal Paſſion, 

and Animoſity. If any honeſt Man could have been at fo 

much eaſe as to have beheld the proſpect with delight, never 

was ſuch a ſcene of Confuſion, as at this time had ſpread it 
ſelf over the face of the whole Kingdom. | | 

The Prince's DuRING all this time, the Prince remain'd at Paris un- 

garn. der the Government of his Mother; exerciſed with that ſtrict- 

neſs, that though his Highneſs was above the Age of ſeven- 

teen years, it was not defired that he ſhould meddle in any 

buſineſs, or be ſenſible of the unhappy condition the Royal 

= Family was in. The Aſſignation which was made by the Court 
{ of France for the better ſu of the Prince, was annexed 

, ro the Monthly allowance given to the Queen, and receiv'd 

| by Her, and diſtributed as ſhe thought fit; ſuch Cloaths and 
1 other neceſſaries provided for his Highneſs as were thought 
convenient ; her Majeſty deſiring to have it thought that the 
Prince lived entirely upon her, and that it would not conſiſt 
with the dignity of the Prince of Wales to be a Penſioner to 
the King of France. Hereby none of his Highneſs's Servants 
had any pretence to ask Money, but they were to be con- 
rented with what ſhould be allow'd to them; which was diſ- 

penſed with a very ſparing hand; nor was the Prince himſelf 
ever Maſter of ten Piſtols to diſpoſe as he defir'd. The Lord 
Fermyn was the Queen's chief Officer, and govern'd all Her 
receipts, and he lov d plenty ſo well, that he would not be 
without it, whatever others ſuffer'd. All who had any rela- 
tion to the Prince, were to implore his Aid; and the Prince 
himſelf could obtain nothing but by Him; which made moſt 

Perſons of Honour of the Engliſh Nation who were driven 
into Baniſhment, as many of the Nobility and chief Gent 

of the Kingdom then were, chooſe rather to make their — 

dence in any other place, as Caen, Roan, and the like, than 

in Paris, where the Prince was, and could do ſo little: nor 

| was 
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was this Oeconomy well liked even in France, nor the Prince 
himſelf ſo much reſpected as he would have been if he had 
| liv'd more like bimſelf, and appear d more concern d in his 
own Buſineſs. 5 

Wu the gs of Ormond came thither, he was re- 
ceiv'd very graciouſly by the Queen, and conſulted with in 
all things, being the Perſon moſt depended upon to begin 
to give a turn to their Fortune, recommended. to them b 
the King, and of the moſt univerſal Reputation of any Sub- 
ze& the King had. He preſſed a ſpeedy diſpatch, that he 
might purſue his Deſigns in Ireland; where he longed to be, 
whilſt the Affairs of that Kingdom were no more taken to 
heart by the Parliament, who had yet ſent no ſupplics thi- 
ther. He inform'd the Queen, and the Lord Fermyn, of the 
neceſlity of haſtning that work, which they underſtood well 
enough by the Iriſþ Commiſſioners ; who had been there, 
and had been ſent back with a million of Promiſes, a Coyn 
that Court always abounded with, and made moſt of its pay- 
ments in. : 

Wu the Queen, who was as zealous for the diſpatch, 
as was poſlible, preſſed the Queen Regent, and the Cardinal, 
upon it, ſhe receiv'd in words all the fatisfaQtion imaginable, 
and aſſurance that all things ſhould be ſpeedily provided; 
and when the Marquis ſpoke firſt with the Cardinal upon the 
ſubject, he found him well diſpoſed; making ſuch ample pro- 
miles for a very good Sum of Money, and ſuch a Fn 
of Arms, and Ammunition, as could be wiſh'd. that 
he thought he had no more to do, but to appoint the place 
for his Embarkation, that thoſe Proviſions might be ſent thi- 
ther to meet him; and that he ſhould be ready to Tranſport 
himſelf within a very ſhort time; of which he gave notice 
to thoſe who expected him in Ireland, and prepared all his 
own Accommodations accordingly. But he was very much 
diſappointed in his expectation; the Cardinal was not ſo con- 
fident of the recovery of the King's Affairs, as to diſoblige 
the Parliament by contributing towards it: fo that Affair ad- 
vanced very ſlowly. 

HavinG now, contrary to the order formerly obſery'd 
by Me, crowded in all the particular paſſages, and important 
Tranſactions of two whole years in this Book, that I might 
not interrupt, or diſcontinue the relation of the myſterious 
Proceedings of the Army, their great H iy, and Dith- 
mulation, practiſed rowards the King = is Party, and then 
their pulling off their Mask, and appearing in their natural 
dreſs of Inhumanity and Savageneſs, with the vile Artitices of 
the Scoriſh Commiſſioners to draw the King into their hands, 
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and then their low and baſe complyance, and groſs folly in 
delivering him up, and laſtly their abſurd and merchandl 
Trafficking with him for the price of returning to their Al- 
legiance, when there was no other way of preſerving them- 
ſelves, and their Nation from being deſtroyed, the many 
woful Tragedies of the next year, which filled the World 


with amazement and horror, muſt be the ſubje& of, the 
diſcourſe in the next Book, | 
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Deut. XXIX. 24. 


Even all Nations ſball ſay, Wherefore hath the Lord done 
thus unto thu Land? What meaneth the beat of thu 
great Anger? | 5 


Lam. II. 7. 


| The Lord hath caſt off bis Altar; be hath abborred by 

Sanctuary; be bath given up into the hand of the Ene- 

my the Walls of bu Palaces ; they bave made a noiſs 
c 
eaſt. 


I 


/ 


F a univerſal diſcontent and murmuring n., 1 
of the three Nations, and almoſt as ge- ef N- 
neral a deteſtation both of Parliament ;,,. ng 
and Army, and a moſt paſſionate deſire 
that all their follies and madneſs might 
be forgotten in reſtoring the King to 
all they had taken from him, and in 
ſettling that bleſſed Government they 
had deprived themſelves of, could have contributed to his 
Majeſty's recovery, never People were better diſpoſed to 
erect and repair again the building they had ſo maliciouſly 
thrown and pulled down. In England there was a general 
diſcontent amongſt all forts of Men; many Officers and Sol- 
diers who had ſerv'd the Parliament from the beginning of 
the War, and giyen too great Teſtimonies of their Courage 
and Fidelity to their Party, and had been disbanded upon the 
new Model, look'd upon the preſent Army with hatred, as 
thoſe who reaped the Harveſt and Reward of their * 
14 ö 
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and ſpake of them and againſt them in all places accordingly: 
The Nobility and Gentry who had advanced the Credit and 
Reputation of the Parliament by concurring with it againſt 
the King, found themſelves totally neglected, and the molt 
inferior People preferr'd to all places of truſt and profit: The 
Presbyterian Miniſters talked very loud; their Party appear'd 
to be very numerous, and the expectation of an attempt from 
Scotland, and the importunity and clamour from Ireland, for 
ſupplies of Men and Money againſt the Iriſb, who grew power- 
ful, raiſed the Courage of all diſcontented Perſons to meet and 
confer together, and all to inveigh againſt the Army, and the 
Otkcers who corrupted it. The Parliament bore no reproach 
ſo concernedly, as that of © The want of Supplies to Ireland, 
* and that, having ſo great an Army without an Enemy, they 
* would not ſpare any part of ir to preſerve that Kingdom. 
This Argumcnt made a new warmth in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, they who had been ſilent, and given over inſiſting upon 
the inlolence and preſumption of the Army, which had pre- 
vailed, and contin 
the relief of [reland with great earneſtneſs, and in order there- 
unto made great inquiſition into the Expences of the Money, 
and how ſuch vaſt ſums recciv'd had been disburſed ; which 
was a large Ficld, and led them to many Men's doors upon 
whom they were willing to be revenged. 


Tus xb was a deſign this way to get the Presbyterians 


again into power, and that they might get the Command of 
an Army for the ſubduing the Rebels in Ireland. Cromwell 
had, for the quicting the Clamours from thence, got the Lord 
Liſle, eldeſt Son to the Earl of Leiceſter, to be ſent under the 
Title of Lord Lieutenant of that Kingdom thither, with a 
Commiſſion for a limited time. He had Landed in Munſter, 


either out of the Jealouſy they had of the Lord Inchiquin, or 


becauſe the beſt part of their Army of Engliſh were under his 
Command in that Province. But that Expedition gave the 
Engliſh no relief, nor weaken'd the power or ſtrength of the 
Iriſh, but rather increaſed their Reputation by the Faction and 
B:rreznels that was between the Lieutenant and the Preſident, 
who writ Letters of complaint one againſt the other to the 
Parliament, where they had both their Parties which adhered 
to them, So that, the time of his Commiſſion being expired, 
ard the contrary Parry not ſuffering it to be a the 
Lord Lifle return'd again into England, leaving the Lord In- 
cHiquin, whom he meant to have deſtroy'd, in the entire poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Command, and in greater Reputation than he 
was hefore. And, in truth, he had preſerv'd both with won- 
Cort Joxtertty, cxpeRting every day the Arrival of the Mar- 
quis o? Crend, and every day informing the Parliament ow 
L 


them, took now new Spirit, and preſſed 
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the ill Condition he was in, and preſſing for a ſupply of Men 
and Money, when he knew they would ſend neither. 

Uron the return of the Lord Lifle the Presbyterians re- waller »»- 

new'd their deſign, and cauſed S* William Waller to be named e 
for Deputy or Lieutenant of Ireland, the rather (over and 6 9-594 
above his merit, and the experience they had had of his Ser- H 
vice) becauſe he could quickly draw together thoſe Officers e 
and Soldiers which had ferv'd under him, and were now dit- Lnbert. 
banded, and would willingly again engage under their old Ge- 
neral. At the firſt, Cromwell did not oppole this motion, but 
conſented to it, being very willing to be rid both of aller, 
and all the Officers who were willing to go with him, who 
he Knew were not his Friends, and watch'd an opportunity 
to be even with him. Bur when he ſaw Waller inſiſt upon 
great Supplies to carry with him, as he had reaſon to do, and 
when he conſider d of what conſequence it might be to him 
and all his deſigns, if a well form'd and diſciplined Army 
ſhould be under the power of Waller, and ſuch Officers, he 
changed his mind; and firſt fer his Inſtruments to croſs ſuch 
a ſupply of Men and Money, as he had propoſed ; © The one, 
* as more than neceſſary for the Service, and the other as 
* more than they could ; Za from their other occaſions: And 
when this check was put to Mallers Engagement, he cauſed 
Lambert to be propoſed for that Expedition, a Man who was 
then faſt to the ſame Intereſt he embraced, and who had got- 
ren a great Name in the Army. He formalized ſo long upon 
this, that Ireland remain'd Al unſupplied, and their Affairs 
there ſeem'd to be in a very ill Condition. 

Tus Scots made ſo much noiſe of their purpoſes, even be- 
fore their Commiſſioners left London, and gave ſuch conſtant 
Advertiſements of the impatiency of their Country- men to 
be in Arms for the King, though they made no haſte in pro- 
viding for ſuch an Expedition, that Lok the Presbyterians, 
who were their chief Correſpondents, and the Royal Party, 
bethought themſelves how they might be ready ; the one, thar 
they might redeem themſelves from their former Guilt, and 
the other, that they might not only have a good part in free- 
ing the King from his Impriſonment, but be able to preſerve 
him in Liberty from any Presbyterian Impoſitions, which 
they ſtil] apprehended the Scots might endeavour to oppole, 
though they had no ſuſpicion of the Engagement lately men- 
tion d at the Ille of Wight. 

TE Earl of Holland, who had done twice very noto- The b. of 
riouſly amiſs, and had been, ſince his return from Oxford, para ie 
notably deſpiſed by all Perſons of Credit in the Parliament -:% mrs ene 
and the Army, had 2 mind to redeem his farmer faults by 4. 
a new and thorough Engagement. He had much LEE by eters. 
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deſcent and by alliance with the Presbyterian Party, and was 

rivy to the undertakings of Scotland, and had conſtant Intel- 
"arr he of the advance that was made there. His Brother, the 
Earl of Warwick, had undergone ſome mortification with the 
reſt, and had not that Authority in the Naval Affairs as he had 
uſed to have, though he was the High Admiral of England 
by Ordinance of Parliament, and had done them extraordi- 
nary Services. He did not reſtrain, or endeavour to ſuppreſs 
the Earl of Holland's diſcontents, but inflamed them, and pro- 
miſed to joyn with him, as many others of that Gang of Men 
did; reſolving that the Scots ſhould not do all that work, but 
that they would have a ſhare in the merit. The Duke of 
Buckingham, and his Brother, the Lord Francis Villiers, were 
newly retarn'd from Travel, and though both very young, 


were ſtrong and active Men, and being, in reſpect of their 


Infancy, uningaged in the late War, and fo unhurt by it, and 
coming now to the poſſeſſion of large Eſtates, which they 
thought they were obliged to venture for the Crown u 

the firſt opportunity, they fell eaſily into the Friendſhip of 
the Earl of Holland and were ready to Embark themſelves in 
his Adventure. The Earl had made tender of his Reſolutions 


to his old Miſtreſs the Queen at Paris, who was always diſ- 


poſed to truſt him, and the Lord Fermyn and He renew'd 
their former Friendſhip, the warmth whereof had never been 
extinguiſhed. 

So a Commiſſion was ſent from the Prince to the Earl to 
be General of an Army, that was to be raiſed for the Redem- 
ption of the King from Priſon, and to reſtore the Parliament 
to its freedom. The Earl of Peterborough, and Fobu Mordaunt 
his Brother, the Family of the Earl of Northampton, and all 
the Officers who had ſerv'd the King in the War, with which 
the City of London, and all Parts of the Kingdom abounded, 
applied themſelves to the Earl of Holland, and receiv'd Com- 
miſſions from him for ſeveral Commands. 

Taxis Engagement was ſo well known, and fo generally 
ſpoken of, that they concluded that the Parliament durſt noe 
take notice of it, or wiſh'd well to it. And there is no que- 
ſtion, never undertaking of that Nature was cartied on with 
ſo little reſervation; there was ſcarce a County in England, in 
which there was not ſome Aſſociation enter d into to ap 
in Arms for the King. They who had the principal Com- 
mand in Males under the Parliament, ſent to Paris to declare, 
* Thar if they might have ſupply of Arms and Ammunition, 
*and a reaſonable Sum for the payment of their Garriſons, 
te they would declare for the King, having the chief places 
tc of thoſ2 Parts in their Cuſtody. The Lord Fermyn encou- 
raged all thoſe Orertures with moſt poſitive U 8 , 
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that they ſhould be ſupplied with all they expected, within ſo 
many days after they ſhould declare ; which they depended 
. he, according to his cuſtom, never thought of 
; by which the Service miſcarried, and many Gallant 
Men were loſt. | 
CrRoOMWELL, to whom all theſe Machinations were known, 
choſe rather to run the hazard of all that ſuch a looſe Combi- 
nation could produce, than, by ſeiſing upon Perſons, to en- 
gage the Parliament in Examinations, * fn Parties; the in- 
convenience whereof he apprehended more; finding already 
that the Presbytcrian Party had ſo great an influence upon 
the General, that he declar d ta him, He would not march 
againſt the Scots, whom he had a good mind to have viſited 
before rheir Counſels and Reſolutions were form'd; and 
Cromwell had reaſon to belicve, that Fairfax would be firm 
to the fame mind, even after they ſhould have Invaded the 
Kingdom. 
Ar T things being in this forwardneſs in England, it js fit The Scott 


to — how the Scots complied with their obligations, and — | 
what Expedition they uſed in raĩſing their Army. After the g 


Commiſhoners return from London, upon the King's being Toglaad. 
made Priſoner in the Ifle of Wight, it was long before the 
Marquis of Argyle could be prevailed with to conſent that a 
Parliament ſhould be called. He had made a fait Friendſhip 
with Cromwell, and Vane; and knew that in this new ſtipula- 
tion with the King, the Hamiltonian Faction was the great 
Undertaker, and meant to have all the Honour of whatfocver 
ſhould follow. And yet the Duke upon his return to Scot- 
land liv'd at firſt very privately at his own Houſe ; ſeldom 
went abroad to any Meeting; and to thoſe who came to him, 
and to whom that Reſolution would be grateful, he uſed to 
ſpeak darkly, and as a Man that thought more of revenge 
2 thoſe who had Impriſon'd him, than of aſſiſting the 
Crown to recover the Authority it had loſt. le, whoſe 
power was over that violent Party of the Clergy which would 
not depart from the moſt rigid clauſe in the Covenant, and 
were withour any reverence 2 the King or his Government, 
diſcern d that he ſhould never be able to hinder the calling of 
a Parliament, which the People generally called for, and that 
he ſhould ſooner obtain his end by puzzling their proceed. 
ings, and obſtructing their determinations, after they ſhould 
be aſſembled, than by obſtinately oppoſing their coming to- 
gether. So Summons were iſſued 2 the Convention of a 
Parliament; and they who appear d moſt concern d for the 
King, and to ſet him at liberty from his Impriſonment, 
( which was all they pretended) were the Earl of Lanrick, 
Brother to Duke Hamilton, and then reſtored to his Office 


of 
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of Secretary of Scotland, who had been Impriſon d at Oxford, 
and made his eſcape from thence; and the Earl of Lauther- 
dale, who had been with the forwardeſt from the pan 
of the Rebellion, when he was ſcarce of Age, _ — 
cuted it to the end with moſt eminent Fierceneſs and Ani- 
moſity. 

The c- T 1 x y were both Men cf great Parts and Induſtry, though 

they lov'd Pleaſures too; both Proud and Ambirious ; the 

Laucher- former, much the civiler and better bred, of the better Na- 

dale. ture, and better Judgment, and an openneſs and clearneſs 
more to be truſted and relied upon than moſt Men of that 
Party: the latter, Inſolent, Imperious, Flattering, and Diſ- 
ſembling, fitter for Intrigues and Contrivances by the want 

of the Ingenuity which the other had, and by the Experience 
and Practice he had in the Committee of both Kingdoms in 
their darkeſt deſigns. The former was a Man of Honour and 
Courage; che latter had Courage enough not to fail where 
it was abſolutely neceflary, and no impediment of Honour 
ar 3 him from doing any thing that might gratify any 
of his paſſions. 

Tuer two were the chief Managers and Contrivers to 
carry on this Affair; for though the Chancellor, the Earl of 
Lowdcn, had been a Commiiſioner in England, and as pri 
to the Treaty with the King, and had made as many profeſ- 
ſions and proteſtations of duty to him as they, and indeed 
was willing to perform them, yet he was ſo obnoxious for 
his looſe and vitious Life, which was notorious, that he durſt 
not provoke Argyle or the Clergy by diſſenting from them. 
They uſed a Intereſt and Skill they had, to get ſuch 
Elections in the Boroughs of Members for the Parliament 


124 


as might comply with them; and the People generally were 


exceedingly offended, and aſhamed of the infamous delivery 
up of the King to the Engliſh, to which they imputed all the 
Danger that threaten'd them, and the Reproach and Infamy 
that lay upon their Country; and fo had great prejudice to 
all Men who were thought to be the cauſe of it. 
The Parlia- AT the opening of the Parliament, they did all they could 
Sai!“ to inflame the People againſt the Army in England; which, 
«nd cheirde- they ſaid, © Had forced the Parliament there to break the 
liberazions. © Treaty between the two Kingdoms in their ill uſage of the 
*King, who was Impriſon'd by the Army, nor was it in the 
© power of the Parliament to ſet him at Liberty: That they 
* had now, upon the matter, abſolutely depoſed him, by not 
te ſuffering him to perform the Office of a King, nor permit- 
* ting any of his Subjects to repair to him; in which the 
Kingdom of Scotland was concern d, in that being indepen- 
e dent upon England, and the Parliament of England, they 


© were 
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et were by them depriv'd of their King, and could not be ad- 
te mitted to ſpeak with him, not his Majeſty to ſend to them 
c which was ſuch a preſumption, and violation of the Law of 
Nations, and ſuch a 1 breach and contempt of the 
te ſolemn League and Covenant, and of the Treaty — 
«che two Kingdoms, that they were bound by all the obli- 
ce gations Human and Divine to be ſenſible of it, and to re- 
te deem their King's Liberty, and their own Honour, with 
te the hazard of their Lives and Fortunes and all that was dear 
4 to them: and therefore they defired that they might enter 
tc upon thoſe Counſels, which might ſooneſt get an Army 
© together, which ſhould no ſooner enter England, but it 
ec would find a conjunction from that whole Kingdom, ex- 
te cept only the Army; and that it would then quickly a 
tc hear that the Parliaments of both Kingdoms deſired the 
« fame thing, and to live happily under the Government of 
«the ſame King. 

Tas diſcourſe, urged and ſeconded by many of the prin- 
cipal Men, was entertain d by the reſt with fo general a re- 
ception, that Argyle found it would be to no purpoſe directly 
to contradi& or oppole it. He ſaw the Election of the 
Knights and Burgeſſes had ſucceeded according to the wiſhes 
of the other Lords, and that they would concur with what- 
ſoever was propoſed ; and he found likewiſe that they had 
wrought __ the grearelt part of their Clergy ; who bc- 
liev'd all they faid to them. He did not therefore oppoſe 
any thing propoſed by them, but only deſired, That they 
« would very well weigh the manner of their proceeding in 


cc an affair of ſo great concernment, which was like to termi- 
ic nate in a bloody War between the two Kingdoms; which 


< had hitherto 


proceeded as Brethren, and had both reaped 


« hoped there was no purpoſe to ſhake any of thoſe founda- 
tc tions which had been laid in the years & which ſup- 
te ported that Government, and made that Kingdom happy; 
« which if difloly'd, all the miſchief and tyranny they had 
<« formerly felt and undergone, would break in upon them 
with a torrent that ſhould deſtroy them. Every body de- 
clar'd, © That there was no purpoſe to ſwerve, in the leaſt 
«Jegree, from what was eltabliſh'd for the Government in 


either Kingdom, by their ſolemn League and Covenant, 


« which they had in perfect vencration, and look d upon it as 
an obligation upon them to do all that had been propoſed ; 
upon which Argyle acquieſced as ſatisfied, not doubting but 
that, in the proſecution of their Counſels, he ſhould find op- 
portunity enough to obſtruct the quick progreſs, and to inter- 
rupt the concluſion, and execution. 1 

1 R 


« great benefit and advantage from the conjunction: and he 
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S-M.Lang- Tu Lords who had been in England, and frequented 
dale «»4 5» Hampton Court, whilſt the King was there, to make them- 
ogy {elves the more gracious, had treated all the King's P 
reated with with all manner of careſſes, and more particularly had muc 
3 applied themſelves to thoſe Gentlemen of the North who had 
770, Scot- moſt eminently ſery d the King, and who had good Fortunes 
ther tbe} there to ſupport their Intereſt. Of this kind there were two 
were. very notable Men, St Marmaduke Langdale, and Sr Philip Maſ- 

grave; both Men of large and plentiful Eſtates, the one in 
Tork-ſhire, the other in Cumberland and Weſtmoreland ; who 
having becn in the time of Peace eminent in their Coun 

in the Offices of Juſtices of Peace, and Deputy Lieutenants, 
had, in the beginning of the War, engaged themſelves in 
Commands in the King's Army with great reputation of ſtour, 
diligent, and active Officers; and continued to the end, and 
had not after applied themſelves to make any compoſition, 
but expected a new opportunity to appear with their Swords 
in their hands. They were both look d upon by the Parlia- 
ment, and the chief Officers of the Army, with great jealouſy, 
as Men worthy to be fear d, and who could never be induc d 


to comply with them. The Scotiſh Lords had not been ſcru- 


pulous to let theſe two Gentlemen know what they intended, 
and © That they made no queſtion but they ſhould engage 
te their whole Kingdom and Nation to enter into a preſent 
rc War with England on the King's behalf; and therefore de- 
«fired them, by the Intereſt, and Influence they had upon 
«the Northern Counties, to diſpoſe them to a conjunction 
«with them. And becauſe they knew that they two were 
too notorious to ſtay with any Security about London, much 
leſs in their own Country, they invited them into Scotland, 
where they aſſured them, They ſhould not only be ſafe, 
te but very welcome; and ſhould be Witneſſes of their pro- 
ce ceedings, and have 
* the Seaſon ſhould be ripe. 
Tus Gentlemen, though hey had been hitherto un- 
hurt, and whilſt the Army made thoſe profeſſions towards the 
King, had been much courted by the Chief Officers thereof, 
and had been Quarter'd with them as Friends, knew well, 
now the Mask was off, that if they did not immediately a 
ply themſelves to make their compoſitions, they ſhould be 
apprehended, and impriſoned. And therefore, being per- 
waded that the Scots would engage for the King, they ac- 
cepted their Invitation, and told them, They ſhould quickly 
- End them in Scotland after their own return. — 
after having ſecretly ſpent ſome time in their own Countries, 
and directed their Friends to be in a readineſs when they 
ſhould be called upon, and in the mean time ſettled a way 


how 
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parts of their own to act in, aſſoon as 
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how to correſpond together, they went into Scotland to thoſe 
who had invited them, and were receiv'd by them with civi- 
lity enough. They own'd ſuch a warineſs, in reſpect of the 
jealouſies amongſt themſelves, and the ill Arts of Argyle, that 
they defir'd them For ſome time to withdraw to ſome place 
(which they recommended to them) © And there to remain 
sin ſecret, and under feigned Names, until the calling of the 
<« Parliament; at which time they might come to Edenboronugh, 
*and appear in their own likeneſs with all freedom. So after 
having remain'd in that private manner, where they were 
well treated for ſome Months, when the Parliament was aſ- 
ſembled at Edenborough, they return'd thither ; and were very 
well look d upon by all that knew them; which made them 
behave themſelves with the more freedom and confidence in 
their converſation, the foremention d Eords telling them all 
they meant to do, and what Arts they were to ule till they 
could get their Army up, towards which they believ'd they 
had maſter'd the greateſt difficulties. 

TrovGn the Scotiſh Commiſſioners had withdrawn from 
London, ſhortly after they had proteſted loudly againſt the 
proceedings of the Parliament, both in impriſoning the King, 
and in refuſing to give them leave to repair to him, or to re- 
ceive from him any directions or orders concerning the Go- 
vernment of that Kingdom, and thought it high time to pro- 
vide for their own Security, by quitting their Station ar Lon- 
don, where they receiv'd every day Affronts, and their Per- 
ſons were expoſed to contempt; yet there were no ſooner 
P tions towards a Parliament in Scotland, than Com- Commifon- 
miſſioners were ſent from the Lords and Commons at IWeſt- 7/vi from 
minſter to reſide at Edenborough, as if they hope to over- vote 1 ines 

them there too; and it was evident quickly that they were nd 
not without a ſtrong or at leaſt an active Party there. They 
were receiv'd with the ſame ſhew of reſpect, and the ſame 
care was taken for their Accommodation, as had been when 
they firſt came for contriving of the Covenant; not only the 
Marquis of Argyle, and his a very diligently viſited them, 
and perform d all offices of reſpe& towards them, but even 
the Hamiltonian Faction, and they who were moſt ſollicitous 
to raiſe the War, attended them as officiouſly as others, and 
made the ſame profeſſions to preſerve the Peace and Amity 

between the two Nations 

Tx ar rigid Party of the Clergy which fo ador'd the Co- 
vegant in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the Letter, that they did not 
deſire to have any more dependance upon the King, but in 
effect to lay him aſide, and to ſettle the Government without 
him, as their Brethren in England had reſolv d to do, were 
never from them, and willingly receiv'd ſuch 2 
| enſions 
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Penſions from the Engliſh Commiſſioners, as they were pre- 
pared and provided to offer to them; and much Money was 
given to make them faſt Friends. By this means nothing was 
reſolv d, or propoſed in the moſt ſecret Councils, that was 
not forchwith imparted, and made known to them ; and they 
behaved themſelves as haughtily and imperiouſly, as if they 
had their Army at hand to ſecond them. They took notice 
of the reſort ot ſo many Engliſh to Edenborough, and that there 
were many amongſt them who had been in Arms againſt the 
Parliament, and defnanded © That they might either be ba- 
*niſhed that Kingdom, or deliver'd to them to be ſent to 
* the Parliament. | 

Trzy were ſo clamorous in this Argument, and found 
ſo much countenance to their clamour, that they who had in- 
vited the Engliſh thither, had not the Courage to own them; 
but adviſcd them underhand © To abſent themſelves from the 
*« Town, till that ſtorm ſhould be over. And even S* Mar- 
maduke Langdale, and St Philip Muſgrave, whom, over and 
above all the diſcourſes held with them at London, the Scoti 
Lords had ſent to confer with as they paſſed through the 
Northern parts Homewards, and had then conferred with - 
them, and deſired them © To prepare all things with their 
Friends for the ſurpriſal of ick and Carliſle, when the 
« Scaſon ſhould be Ripe, and that they would haſten their 
“ Fourney into Scotland, that they might be out of danger of 
ce ;mpriſonment ; even theſe Men were deſired, Either zo 
te withdraw again from Edenborough, or to keep their Cham- 
ce bers there, and not to to be ſeen abroad, until their Army 
ce ſhould be raiſed, and ſuch a General made choice of as would 
tc take care of their Protection. And they did not conccal 
from them, that they made no doubt but that Duke Hamilton 
ſhould be that General; who often conferr'd with them in 
private, and 1 aſſured them, That whatever was, in 
© that place and ſeaſon, diſcourſed of the Covenant, which 
* was very _—_— to bring their deſigns to paſs, he ſhould 
te be no ſooner inveſted in the Command his Friends deſigu d 
«for him, than he would manifeſt his reſolution to joyn with 
«the King's Party, upon the true Intereſt of the Crown, 
*without which he would hope for little ſucceſs in England ; 
and he deſired them, Though they {aw little appearance yet 
« of railing an Army which would be aſſoon tiniſhed as cb 
gun, by the method they were accuſtom'd to uſe, that they 
* would write very earneſtly to their Friends in England to 
* begin, aſſoon as might be, to execute the deſigns they had 
laid, in as many parts of the Kingdom as they could, upon 
* confidence that they ſhould receive relief before they could 
be oppreſſed. To 4 lame purpoſe they writ to the Queen, 


and 
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tt and deſired that the Prince might be in a readineſs to be 
«with them againſt the time their Army ſhould be ready to 
« march; which, they aſſured Her, ſhould be by the begin- 
ning of May. All which ſeveral Advertiſements, being com- 
municated in England, found a People too ready to give 
Credit to what was promiſed, and to begin the work ſooner 
than they ought to have done: and yet they were haſten'd 
by ſuch accidents, as, in truth, made their appearance even 
neceſſary. 

Tu King, whilſt he was at Hampton Court, when he 
foreſaw that the Army would not comply with him, as he 
once believ d, and reſfoly'd to get themſelves out of their 
hands, had, as is mention'd before, directed the Duke of Tork, 
who was of years to be truſted with the ſecret, That, when 
© a fit opportunity ſhould be offer d, he ſhould make his eſcape 
te into the parts beyond tlie Seas, and follow the directions 
ce of his Mother: and about this time, when ſo much Action 
was expected, which probably might produce many alcera- 
tions, his Majeſty in all places, found ſome way to advertiſe 
the Duke, That it would be a very proper Seaſon for him 
*to make his eſcape. The Perſon who was entruſted to con- 
trive it was Colonel Bamfield, a Man of an active and inli- 
nuating Nature, and dextrous enough in bringing any thing 
to paſs that he had the managing of himſelf. He had now no 
relation to the King's Service; he had ſerv'd the King in the 
late War as a Colonel of Foot, and had not behaved himſelf 
ſo well in it, as to draw any ſuſpicion upon himſelf from the 
other Party, and was in truth much more converſant with the 
Presbyterian Party than with the King's. So that his repair 
often to the place where the Duke of 7ork and the other 
Children were, drew nothing of ſuſpicion upon him. 


Tus Duke and his Brother and Siſter were then kept at Tie eſcape 
St Fames's, where they had the liberty of the Garden and Park I Fe, e. 


to walk and exerciſe themſelves in, and Lords, and Ladies, — Sea 
rom 08 
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and other Perſons of Condition, were not reſtrain'd from re- 
ſorting thither to viſit them. In this manner Bamſield ha 
been ſometimes there; and after he had inform'd the Duke 
whar he was to do, and found one or two more to be truſted 
between them, that he might not become ſuſpected by being 
obſery'd ro {peak too often with him, he provided a finall Vet- 
ſel to be ready about the Cuſtom Houſe, and to have its Paſs 
for Holland, and then advertiſed the Duke to be ready in the 
cloſe of the Evening, when playing, as he uſed to do, with 
the other Children, in a Room from whence there was a pair 
of Stairs to the Garden, he might, untaken notice of, get 
thither; from whence there was a door into the Park; where 
Banfield would meet him, And this was fo well adjuſted, that 
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130 The Hiſtory Bock XI. 
| the Duke came at the hour to the place ; where the other met 
him, and led him preſently where a Coach was ready, and fo 
carried him into a private Houſe, where he only ſtay d whilſt 
he put on Women's Apparel, that was provided for him; 
and preſently, with Colonel Bamfield only, went into a pair 
of Oars that was ready; ſo paſſed the Bridge, and went on 
Board the Veſſel that was ready to receive him; which imme- 
diately hoiſted Sail, and arriv'd ſafe in Holland, without any 
Man of the Ship having the leaſt imagination what Frieght 
they carried, t 
Tus Duke, aſſoon as he was on Shore, and in a Lodging, 
reſolving no longer to uſe his Woman's habit, ſtay'd there till 
he advertiſed his S ſter, the Princeſs Royal of Orange, of his 
Arrival; who quickly took care to provide all ſuch things as 
were neceſſary for his remove to the Hague; from whence the 
Queen was inform'd, and ſo knew aſſoon almoſt where he 
was, as ſhe did of his eſcape from London. The Prince was 
not yet ready for his remove, nor was it refoly'd which wa 
he ſhould go; ſo that it was thought beſt that the Duke ſhould, 
for the preſent, ſtay at the Hague with his Siſter, till farther 
re ſolutions might A taken; and though the Service which 
Bamfield had perform'd , was very well eſteem'd, yet they 
thought the making him a Groom of his Bed-Chamber, would 
be an ample recompence, and that it was neceſſary to put 
a Perſon of a better Quality about his Highneſs, who might 
have a ſuperior Command over the other Seryant ; and be- 
cauſe the Lord Byron, who had been made Governour of the 
Duke of Jork by the King, was then in England, ſecretly at- 
Sir tobn tending the conjuncture to appear in Arms in a quarter aſ- 
Berkley ſign'd to him, S* John Berkley was ſent by the Queen to wait 
Hylmſ's, upon the Duke, as Governour in the abſence of the Lord 
e hien, which Bamfield looked upon as a degradation, and 
ſence of the bringing the Man he hated of all Men living, to have th 
ſence of the » 8. c Ving, E 
Lord Byron, command over him, 
Tur Lord Capel, who was in the moſt ſecret part of all 
theſe Intrigues in England, being entirely truſted by thoſe 
who would not truſt any of the Presbyterians nor communi- 
cate their purpoſes to them, had written to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who remain d ſtill in Ferſey, the hopes he had 
of a good conjuncture, and his own reſolut ion to Embark him- 
ſelf in that attempt, aſſoon as it ſhould be ripe ; and had ſigni- 
fied the King's Command to him, That aſſoon as the Chan- 
* cellor ſhould be required to wait upon the Prince, he ſhould 
* without delay obey the Summons: and the King had like- 
wile writ to the Queen very poſitively, That when it ſhould 
<« be neceffary for the Prince to remove out of France, the 
Chancellor ſhould have notice of ir, and be required to give 
© his 
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* his attendance upon the Perſon of bis Royal Highneſs, in 


e the condition he had formerly done. About the beginning 
.of May, in the year 1648, the Lord Capel, who had always 
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correſponded with the Chancellor, and inform'd him of the 

State of Affairs, and all that concern'd himſelf, writ to him, 

That all things were now lo ripe, that he believ'd the Prince 

* would not find it fit to remain longer in France; and there- 

* upon conjur'd him that he would be ready, if he ſhould be 

te ſent for, as he was confident he would be, to attend upon 

ce his Highneſs ; which, he ſaid, all the King's Friends ex- 

pected he ſhould do; and which he was refolv'd to do aſſoon 

as the Prince ſhould be out of France, though he ſhould re- 

ceive no order or invitation fo to do. 

ABovurT the middle of May, the Queen, according to his Tre (ben- 
Majeſty's Command, ſent to the Chancellor of the Exche- 47 7 
quer to Ferſey, commanding, © That he would wait upon the fen 2 
Prince in the Louvre at Paris, upon a day that was paſt be- ler- 
fore the Letter came to his hands. But he no ſooner re- ey. — 
ceiv'd the Summons, than he betook himſelf to the Journey, 
and to tranſport himſelf into Normandy ; where after, he was 
landed, he made what haſte he could co Caen, ſuppoſing he 

ſnould there find Secretary Nicholas, who had given him no- 
tice, © That he had receiv'd the ſame Command. When he 
came to Caen, he found the Secretary's Lady there, but him- 
ſelf was gone to Roan, to the Lord Cottington, and intended 
to ſtay there till the other ſhould arrive, and to conſult toge- 
ther there upon their farther Journey. The old Earl of Bri- 
flol, who had liv'd likewiſe at Caen, was gone with the Se- 
cretary to Roan, having likewiſe recciv'd the ſame Summons 
with the others to attend the Prince at the Lourre. The 
Chancellor haſten'd to Roan, where he found rhe Lord Cot- 
tington, who had ſtill the Title and Precedency of Lord High 
Treainrer of England, the Earl of Hriſol, and Secretary Ni- 
cholas, who were all his very good Friends, and very glad of 
his Arrival. They had receiv'd Advertiſement, the day be- 
fore, That the Prince, with all his ſmall Train, was paſſed 
« by towards Calais; and direction was lent © That the Chan- 
e cellor, whom they ſuppoſed to be on the way, and the reſt, 
* ſhould ſtay at Roan, till they ſhouid receive new Orders 
from Calais. where his Royal Highneſs would take new 
* Mealures what he was to do. So they ſtayed together at 
Roan, where there were at the fame time very many Englya 
of Quality in their own condition, who were driven out of 

England, as well as they, for their fidelity to the King, and 

had brought ſomewhat with them for their ſupport abroad, 

till they might upon ſome good change return to their own 

Country. In the me2n time they liv'd very decently together 
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132 The Hiſtory Book XI. 
in that City; where they were well eſteem d. The way be- 
tween Roan and Calais was ſo dangerous without a very ſtrong 
Convoy, that no day pafſed without Robberies, and Murders, 
ſo that they were glad of their Order not to ſtir from rhence, 
till they ſhould receive a very particular direction from the 

The, Prince Prince; ad within few dine ey receiv'd advice, That the 

Holling © Prince had, aſſoon as he came to Calais, put himſelf on 

= ca- board a Ship that he found there bound for Holland, whence 
te they were to hear from him, how they ſhould diſpoſe of 
*themfelves. Whereupon they all refolv'd to remove from 
Roan to Diep, from whence they might Embark themſelves 
for Holland if they ſaw cauſe; the ways by Land, in regard 
that both the French and the Spaniſh Armies were in the Field, 

being very dangerous. 

„. Tus Prince's remove from Paris on ſuch a ſuddain, pro- 

the Fleet ts ceeded from an Accident in England that was very extraordi- 

= Keg nary, and looked like a call from Heaven, The Parliament 

ough, about this time had prepared, according to cuſtom, a good 

Fleet of ten or a dozen Ships for the Summer Guard, and ap- 

inted Rainsborough to be Admiral thereof; who had been 
þred at Sea, and was the Son of an eminent Commander at 
Sea lately dead ; but he himſelf, from the time of the new 
Model, had bcen an Officer of Foot in the Army, and was a 
Colonel of ſpecial Note and Account, and of Cromwell's chief 
Confidents. This offended the Earl of Warwick much, and 
diſpoſed him to that inclination to concur with his Brother 
lately mention'd. Captain Batten likewiſe was as much un- 
ſatisfied, who had acted a great part in the firſt alienating 
the Fleet, and the Affections of the Sea-men from the King, 
[| and had ever been their Vice-Admiral afterwards, and one 
1 of the Perſons upon whom they principally rely d at Sea. 
| Rainsborough, as long as he remain d in the Navy, had been 
under his Command, and both the Earl and Batten well knew 
that this Man was now made Admiral of this Fleet, becauſe | 
they, being Presbyterians, ſhould have no credit or influence : 
upon it; which made them follicitous enough that the Sea- 
men ſhould not be well pleaſed with the Alteration ; and 
q they look'd upon Rainsborough as a Man that had forſaken 
| them, and preferr'd the Land before the Sea Service. The 
| | Sca-men are in a manner a Nation by themſelves, a humour- 
| rous, brave, and ſturdy People; fierce, and reſolute in what- 
| ſever they are inclined to, ſomew hat unſtcady and inconſtant 
| in purſuing it, and jealous of thoſe ro morrow by whom the 
are govern'd to day. Theſe Men, obſerving the general if. 
content of the People, and that, however the Parliament was 
obey'd by the power of the Army, both Army and Parlia- 
ment were grown very odious to the Nation, and hearing fo 
much 
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much diſcourſe of an Army from Scotland ready to enter into 
the Kingdom, concluded that the King would be reſtored ; 
and then remembring that the revolt of the Fleet was the 
preamble to the loſs of his Majeſty's Authority every where 
elſe, and a great cauſe of all his Misforrunes, thought it would 
be aglorious thing to them, if they could lead the way to his 
Majeſty's Reſtoration by their declaring for him. This was 
an Agitation among the Common Sea-men, without commu- 
nicating it to any Officer of the Quality of Maſter of a Ship. 
This inclination was much improv'd in them by a general 
diſpoſition in Kent to an Iuſurrection for the King, and by 
{ome Gentlemen's coming on board the Ships, according to 
the cuſtom of that Country; who — , the good diipo- 
fition in the Sea-men by all the ways they could. 


Ar this very time there appear'd generally throughout commorions 
Kent the {ame indigeſted Affection to the King, and inclina- 2 


tion to ſerve him, as was among the Sea-men, and was con- 
duced with much leis order and caution, neither che one nor 
the other having been defign'd by thoſe who took care of 
the King's Affairs, and who deſign'd thoſe Inſurrections which 
happen'd in other parts of the Kingdom. They knew no- 
thing, that is, contributed nothing to this good diſpoſition in 
the Sea-men, though they were not without ſome nem that, 
upon all other Revolutions, ſomewhat might likewite fall 
out at Sea to the advantage of the King's Affairs. They 
had ſome expectation indeed from Kent, where they knew 
the People were generally well Affected, and depended upon 
two or three Gentlemen of that Country, who had been Of- 
ficers in the King's Army, and reſoly'd to bring in ſome 
Troops of Horſe, when occaſion ſhould be ripe ; but it was 
reſolv d and intended that the Scotiſb Army ſhould be enter'd 
the Kingdom, by which the Parliament Army would be upon 
their march towards them, before they would have any ap- 
eh of force in the parts near London; and then they 

liev'd that both Country and City would riſe together. 
And fo thoſe Gentlemen of Kent, who were privy to any 
deſign, lay privately in London to avoid all Cabal; in their 
Country; fo that what now fell out there, was by meer 
chance and accident, that could never be foreſcen, or pre- 
vented. 

Trxexrs happen'd to be at ſome Jovial meeting in Kent 
about that time, one M. L'Eftrange a younger Brother of a 
good Family in Norfolk,, who had been always of the King's 
Party, and for attempting ſomewhat in his own Country for 
his Majeſty's Service, had been taken Priſoner by the Parlia- 
ment, and by a Court of War condemn'd to die, but being 
kept in Priſon till the end of the War, was then fer at Li- 
K 3 berty, 
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The Hiſtory Book XT. 
berty, as one in whom there was no more danger. But he 
retain'd his old Affections, and more remember d the cruel 
uſage he had receiv'd, than that they had not proceeded as 
cruelly with him as they might have done. He had a great 
Friendſhip with a young Gentleman, M* Hales, who liv'd in 
Kent, and was Marricd to a Lady of a Noble Birth and For- 
tune, he being Heir to one of the greateſt Fortunes of that 


Country, but was to expect the Inheritance from the favour 


of an old Severe Grand- father, who for the preſent kept the 
young Couple from running into any Exceſs; the Mother of 
the Lady being of as four and ſtrict a Nature as the Gand- 
father, and both of them ſo much of the Parliament Party, 
that they were not willing any part of their Eſtates ſhould be 
hazarded for the King. At the Houſe of this M* Hales, M* 
L' Eftrange was, when by the Communication which that part 
of Kent always hath with the Ships which lye in the Downs, 
the report did firſt ariie that the Fleet would preſently de- 
clare for the King, and thoſe Sea-men who came on Shore 
talked as if the City of London would joyn with them. This 
drew many Gentlemen of the Country who wiſhed well, to 
viſit the Ships, and they return'd more confirin'd of the truth 
of what they had heard. Good-fellowſhip was a Vice ſpread 


- every where, and this young great Heir, who had been al- 


ways bred among his Neighbours, affected that which they 
were beſt pleaſed with, and fo his Houſe was a Rendezvous 


for thoſe who delighted in that Exerciſe, and who every day 


brought him the News of the good inclinations in the Fleet 
for the King; and all Men's Mouths were full of the general 
hatred the whole Kingdom had againſt the Parliament as well 
as the Army. Mr L'Effrange was a Man of a good Wit, and 
a Fancy very luxuriant, and of an enterpriſing Nature. He 
oblerv'd, by the good Company that came to the Houſe, that 
the Affections of all that Large and Populous Country were 
for the King. He be un to tell M. Hales, © That though his 
* Grand-fathcr did in his heart wiſh the King well, yet his 
*carriage had been ſuch in his conjunction with the Parlia- 
* ment, that he had more need of the King's favour than of 
* his Grand-father's ro be Heir to that great Eſtate; and that 
* certainly nothing could be more acceptable to his Grand- 
«father, or more glorious to him, than to be the Inſtru- 
© ment of both; and therefore adviſed him © To put himſelf 
* into the Head of his own Country, which would be willing 
*to be led by him; that when the Scots were enter d in- 
to the Northern Parts, and all the Kingdom ſhould be in 
* Arms, he might, with the Body of his Country-men , 
* march towards London; which would induce both the 
*City and the Parliament to joyn with him, whereby * 
9 ſho 


- It 
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* ſhould have great ſhare in the Honour of reſtoring the 
King. . 

Tus Company that frequented the Houſe thought the 
diſcourſe very reaſonable, and ſaw that the iſſue muſt be very 
Honourable : The young Lady of the Houſe was full of Zeal 
forthe King, and was willing her Husband ſhould be che In- 
ſtrument of his delivery: The young Gentleman himſelf had 
not been enough converſant in the Affairs of the World to 
apprehend the danger, or hazard of the Attempt, and ſo 
reterr'd himſelf and the whole Buſineſs to be govern'd, and 
conducted by M* L' Eſtrange, whom they all believ'd by his 
diſcourſe to be an able Soldier. He writ ſome Letters to 
particular Gentlemen, who he was inform'd would receive 
them willingly, and ſign'd Wariants to the Conſtables of 
Hundreds with his own Name, which had been never heard 
of in the Country, requiring, In his Majeſty's Name, all 
* Perſons to appar, at a time and place appointed, to adviſe 
*rogethcr, and to lay hold on fach 
ce be offer'd for relieving the King, and delivering him out of 
* Priſon. There was an incredible appearance of the Coun- 
try at the place appointed, where M. L Eſtrange appear'd 
2 we, and thoſe Foes which had V 8 to 
their any. Mr L'Eſtrange {poke to them in a ſtyle ve 
much his _ and . — = clear to be 3 
the more prevailed over them. He ſpake like a Man in Au- 
thority, inveighed againſt © The Tyranny of the Army, which 
© had ſubdued the Parliament, againſt their barbarous Impri- 
c ſonment of the King, and againſt a Conſpitacy they had to 
Murder him. He added © That the Affections of that No- 
* ble Country were well known to his Majeſty, and that he 


ce had therefore appointed the Fleet that was in the Downs to 


« joyn with them; and that he doubted not but they would 

together be too ſtrong for his Enemies, who were like to 
c have enough to do to defend themſelves in many other 
te places; and that his Majeſty was willing they ſhould have 
« a Gentleman of their own Country, well known to them 
t to be their General; and named M. Hales; who was pre- 
ſent. There was not one Man who ſo much as ask d for 
any Letter or Commiĩſſion, or other Authority from the King; 
but all of them, very frankly and unanimouſly, declar d“ They 
* would be ready to joyn, and march as their General Hales 


E *ſhould direct; and ſo another day and place was appointed 


for another appearance, and Liſting and Forming their Regi- 
ments; and in the mean time M L'Eftrange ſet out ſuch De- 
clarations, and Engagements, as he thought moſt like to pre- 
vail with the People, and requir'd © That they ſhould be read 
te in all Churches; which was done accordingly. The next 
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appearance was greater than the former ; and with the ſame 
forwardneſs, many coming armed both Herſc and Foot, and 
ſhewing a marvellous alacrity to the Engagement. Their Ge- 
neral then gave ont his Commiſſions for ſeveral Regiments, 
and a new day was appointed for their Rendezyous, when all 
ſhould come arm'd, and keep together in a Body, until it 
ſhould be fit to march to London. 


Ir was known that the Fleet was gone out of the Downs, 


but it was as well known that it had abſolutely renounced the 
Service of the Parliament, and rejected all their Officers. It 
was eaſy to perſwade the People, that they were gone upon 
ſome important Enterpriſe, and would ſpeedily return; and 


it was inſinuated, That it was gone to the Iſle of Wight to 


e releaſe the King, who would return with it into Kent; 
which made them haſten their preparations. 

Ar the time when the King made the Earl of Northumber- 
land Admiral, he declared, and it was inſerted in his Com- 


. miſſion, © That he ſhould enjoy that Office during the Mino- 


* rity of the Duke of Jork; and the Duke having made his 
eſcape at this time, when there was this Commotion amongſt 
the Sea-men, it was no ſooner known that his Highneſs was 
in Holland, but the Sca-men talked aloud © That they would 
go to their Admiral; and the Gentlemen of Kent ſtirring 
them up and inflaming them to that Reſolution, and the Sea- 
men again preſſing the Gentlemen to haſten their Riſing in 
Arms, that they might aſſiſt and ſecond each other, they 
both declared themſelves ſooner than they ought to have 


done, and before they were prepared for an Enterpriſe of 


that importance. | 

Tus Parliament was well inform'd of the diſtemper a- 
mongſt the Sea-men, and had therefore forborne putting the 
half of the Proviſions aboard the Ships, which, for the greateſt 


part, lay ready in the Downs, wanting only half the Victual 


they were to have for the Summer Service. But thoſe Of- 
ficers which were on board, finding they had no Authority, 
and that the Sea-men mocked and laughed at them, ſent 
every day to inform the Parliament, what mutinous humour 


the whole Fleet was in. Whereupon they ſent Rainsborough 


and ſome other Officers thither ; preſuming that the prelence 
of the Admiral would quickly quiet all. He, being a Man 
of a rough imperious Nature, aſſoon as he came on board his 
Ship, begun to make a ſtrict Enquiry into the former Diſor- 
ders and Mutinous behaviours, upon which all the Men of 
his Ship retired into their old Fortreſs of, One and All, and 


ſme ebe, preſently laid hold on Him, and put Him, and ſuch other 


Officers put 
on Sure by 


Officers of the Ship as they liked not, into the Boat, and ſent 


theSea-men. them on Shore. Which was no ſooner known to the reſt of 
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the Ships, but they follow 'd their example, and uſed their 
Officers in the ſame manner. After they had for ſome days 
been Feaſted and Careſſed by the People of Kent, ſome of the 
Gentlemen putting themſelves on board to joyn with them, 
and in order to aſſiſt them towards providing ſuch neceflarics 


as were wanting, they went out of the Downs, and ſtood for The reve!r-4 
Ships went 
over to Hol- 


the Gentle- land. 


Holland, that they might find their Admiral; and let fall their 
Anchors before the Sill. What was done by 
men of Kent on Shore, and the ſucceſs thereof, will be related 
hereafter. 


137 


Tuls ſo very ſeaſonable revolt of the Fleet, in a conjun- 


cture when fo many Advantages were expected, was looked 
upon as a ſure Omen of the deliverance of the King. And tb 
report that the Ships were before Calais, as if they had ex- 
pected ſome Body there, which was true, for ſome time, was 
the reaſon that it was thought fit that the Prince (who had hi- 
therto thought of nothing but being ſent for by the Scots, and 
how to find himſelf with them) ſhould make all poſſible haſte 
to Calais. This was the Cauſe of that his ſuddain motion, 
which was 7 retarded for want of Money, and all other 
things neceſſary for his Journey. The Cardinal ſhew'd no 
manner of favouring all tlieſe Appearances of Advantage to 
the King; he gave leſs countenance to Scotland, than he had 
ever done when it was in Rebellion againlt the King; and, 
notwithitanding all his promiſes with reference to Ireland, the 
Marquis of Ormond remain'd (till at Paris, without obtaining 
Arms or Money in any proportion ( both which had been 
promiſed fo liberally) and was, after all importunities, com- 
pelled to tranſport himſelf into Ireland (where he was fo im- 
portunately called for) without any manner of Supplies, which 
were ex 


with any Money; all which diſcountenances were ſhortly 
after remember d to Cromwell, as high merit. 

Tus Prince's remove was by every Body thought ſo ne- 
ceſſary, that the Lord Fermyn, as was pretended, found means 


to borrow ſo much Money as was neceſſary for the Journey ; 


which the King paid long after with full Intereſt. D* Goſſe, 


a Man wel! known in that time, as the chief Agent and Con- 


fident of my Lord Fermyn, was preſently ſent into Holland, to 
diſpoſe the Sea-men to be willing to receive the Lord Fermyn 
to Command the Fleet. So Sollicitous that Noble Aan was 
to be in the head of any Action that was like to proſper, how 
unfit ſoever he was for it; having neither induitry, nor 
knowledge of any thing of the Sea, and being leſs belov'd ty 


the Sea-men than any Man that could be named. The Prince 


made what haſte he could to Calais, attended by Prince Repore, 


the 


The Marquis 
of Ormond 
goes out of 


pected. And now, when the remove of the Prince France , 


was ſo behoveful, the Cardinal utterly refuſed to furniſh him!“ Hd. 
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the Lord Hopton, and the Lord Colepepper, and ſome other 
Gentlemen, beſides his own Domeſticks; and finding one of 
the Engliſh Frigats before Calais, and underſtanding that the 


Duke of Tork was gone from the Hague to Helvoet Sluce, and 


ſently embarked, and made the more haſte leſt his Brother 
ſhould be in Action before him, and was receiv'd at the Fleet 
with all thoſe acclamations and noiſes of joy, which that Peo- 
ple were accuſtom'd to; they having expreſſed as much ſome | * 


days before, at the arrival of the Duke of Tork. 
Ass oo as it was known in Holland that the Prince of 
Wales was arriv'd, the Prince of Orange, with his Wife the 
Princeſs Royal, came preſently thither to entertain his High- 
neſs the beſt that place would permit, but eſpecially to re- 
joyce together, having not ſeen each other from the time they 
Fun in were Children. The Prince found the Fleet in Faction and 
Diſorder, and great pains had been taken to corrupt them. 
Sr John B:rkley's coming to the Hague to aſſume the Govern- 
ment of the Duke of Jork, had not been acceptable to his 
Royal Highneſs, who was perſwaded by Colonel Bamfield , 
that he had been unfaithful, as well as unfortunate, in his at- 
tendance upon the King to the Iſle of Wight. The Colonel 
himſelf was ſo incenſed with it, that he uſed all the skill and 
inſinuation he had, to leſſen his Highneſs's reverence to the 
Queen, and to diſpute her Commands. Then taking the op- 
portunity of the Flect's being come to Helvoet Sluce, he went 
thither, and having, as is {aid before, a wonderful Address 
to the diſpoſing Men to Mutiny, and to work upon Common 
Men, which the Fleet conſiſted of, there being no Officers, 
for the molt ＋ above the Quality of a Boat-Swaine or Ma- 
e perſwaded them To declare for the Duke 
* of Tork,, without any reſpe& to the King or Prince; and 


* when his Highneſs ſhould be on board, that 
* meddle in the Quarrel between the King 


* ment, but entirely joyn with the Presbyterian Party, and 
*the City of London; which by this means would bring the 
epared his Friends the Sea- 
men when the Duke ſhould come to them, that they would 
except againſt Sr Fohn Berkley, and cauſe him to be diſmiſſed; 
and then he believ'd he ſhould be able to govern both his 


* Parliament to reaſon: And he pr 


Highneſs and the Fleet. 


Ar the ſame time D* Goſſe, who was a dextrous Man too, 
and could comply with all Men in all the Acts of good-fcl- 
low-ſhip, had gotten acquaintance with others of the Sea-men, 


had put himſelf on board the Fleet there, his Highneſs pre- 
| 
| 


e ⅛ . - i. 


— ſhould not 


the Parlia- 
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and made them jealous of Bamfield's activity; and endeavour d 
to 222 them“ That they ſhould all petition the Prince 
(who he knew, would be ſhortly with them) © That the Lord © 


termin 
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ermyn might be made their Admiral; who wonld be able 
«ro ſupply them with Money, and whatſoever elſe the 
« wanted : That there was no hope of Money but from France, 
*and that the Lord Fermyn had all the Power and Credir 
«there, and might have what Money he defired; and by 
theſe Agitations the infant Loyalty of the Sea-men begun to 
be diſtracted. 

Ar the {ame time the Lord Willoughby of Parham, who had 
always adher'd to the Presbyterians, and was of great eſteem 
amongſt them, though he was not tainted with their princi- 
ples, had left the Parliament, and ſecretly Tranſported him- 
{elf into Helland; and was arrived at Reterdam, when Bam- 


6c 


field return'd from the Fleet, and went to wait upon the Duke 


of Jork at the Hague. Bamſield deliver'd ſuch a Meſſage from 
the Fleet as he thought would haſten the Duke's Journey thi- 
ther; and told him, © The Sca-men made great enquiry after 
*rhe Lord Willoughby, and much longed to have him with 
te them; infinuating to the Duke, That he had much contri- 
te buted to that good diſpoſition in the Sea- men, and was pri- 
te vy to their revolt, and had promiſed ſpeedily to come to 
te them, and that it would be the moſt acceptable thing his 
* Highneſs could do to carry him with him to the Fleet, and 
ce make him his Vice-Admiral. The Duke made all imagin- 
able haſte to Helvoet Sluce, and immediately went on board 
the Admiral; where he was recciv'd with the uſual marks 
of joy and acclamation. He declared the Lord Willoughby his 
Vice-Admiral, and appointed ſome other Officers in the ſe- 
veral Ships, and ſeem d very defirous to be out at Sea. In 
the mean time Bamſield continued his Activity; and the 
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Doctor, find ing he had little hope to raiſe his Patron to the 


height he propoſed, did all he could to hinder the 
of Bamfield, and took all the ways he could that the Prince 
might be advertiſed of it; and thereupon haſten his own — 
ney ; which did likewiſe contribute to the haſte his Highneſs 
made. He arriv'd at Helvoet Sluce very ſeaſonably to prevent 
many inconveniences, which would have incvitably fallen out ; 
and the Sea- men, upon his Highneſs's appearance, return'd 


ration 


again into their old chearful humour; which the Prince knew | 


would be belt preſerv'd by Action; and therefore exceedingly 
defir'd to be at Sea, where he was ſure he muſt be Superior to 
any Force the Parliament could in a ſhort time put out. But 
the Fleet already wanted many Proviſions, of which Beer was 
the chief; which, by the countenance and aſſiſtance of the 
Prince of Orange, was in a ſhort time procured in a reaſonable 
proportion; and then the Prince fer fail firſt for Tarmouth 


The Prince 
eme, rite 


Road, then for the Downs ; having ſent his Brother, the Duke + Den 


of Tork, with all his Family to the Hague, to remain there. 
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Trxovsn the Duke was exceedingly troubled to leave the 
Fleet, which he had been perſwaded to look upon as his Pro- 
vince, yet he could not but acknowledge, that right reaſon 
would not permit they ſhould both be ventur'd at one time 
on board the Fleet ; and, the Prince determining to engage his 
own Perſon, he ſubmitted to the determination ; and was well 
content to remain with his Siſter. The Prince did not think 
fit to remove the Lord Willeughby (who, he knew, was much 
relied upon by the Presbyterian Party) from the Charge the 
Duke had given him; though he was not much known to the 
Sea-men. But Captain Hatten coming at the ſame time when 
his Highneſs did to the Fleet, and bringing the ant War- 
wick , one of the beſt Frigats the Parliament had built, with 
ordan, and two or three Sea-men of good Command, his 
ighneſs knighted him, and made him Rere-Admiral of the 
Fleet; believing, that he could not do a more popular and 
acceptable thing to the Sca- men, than by putting the ſame 
Man, who had Commaaded them ſo many years, over them 
again at this time; whoſe experience and government would 
ſupply the defects and want of skill of the Vice-Admiral, who 
was very willing to be adviſed by him. But the Prince ſhorr- 
ly after found he was miſtaken in that expedient, and that 
the Sea- men (who deſired to ſerve the King upon the clear 
priciples of Obedience, and Loyalty) did not in any degree 
affect Hatten, becauſe he had failed in both, and was now 


of a Party towards which they had no veneration. The truth 


is, the Prince came prepared and diſpoſed from the Queen, 
to depend wholly upon the Presbyterian Party, which, be- 
ſides the Power of the Scotiſb Army, which was every day 
expected to Invade England, was thought to be poſſeſſed of 
all the ſtrength of the City of London; and the Lord Cole- 
pepper, and M Long, the Prince's Secretary, were truſted by 
the Queen to keep the Prince ſteady and faſt to that depen- 
dance; and his Highneſs was injoyn'd to be entirely adviſed 
by. them; though all the other Lords about him were of 
another mind, and the Prince himſelf not inclined that way. 
De Steward, the Dean of the King's Chapel, whom his Ma- 
jeſty had recommended to his Son to inſtruct him in all mat- 


ters relating to the Church, and Dr Earles, and the reſt of 


his Chaplains, waited diligently upon him to ent thoſe 
—— But, by thoſe . of his Fleet was 

incipally conſider d, as a happy means to put the Prince on 
. that he might be in the Head of the Scotiſb Army; and 
no doubt if that Army had been then enter d into England, 
as it was very ſhortly after, the Prince would have been di- 
rected, with the Fleet, To have follow d all the advice which 
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Ix the mean time it was thought moſt Counſellable, after 
the Prince had Sailed ſome days about the Coaſt, that the 
Kingdom might generally know that his Highneſs was there, 
that they ſhould all go into the River of Thames, and lye Thence inte 
ſtill there; by which they expected two great Advantages ; 4d. T 
firſt, that the Cit would be thereby engaged to declare it ſelf, 
when they ſaw all their Trade obſtructed; and that their Ships 
homewards bound, of which at that Sealon of the year, they | 
expected many, muſt fall into the Prince's hands; and then, 1 
that the preſence of the Prince in the River would hinder the 4 
Parliament from getting Sea-men; and from ſetting out that 1 
Fleet which they were preparing to reduce the other, under 
the Command of the Earl of Warwick; whom they thought 
fir, in this exigent, again to imploy, and who, by accepting 
the Charge, thought he ſhould be in a better poſture to chooſe 
his Party, in any other alteration that ſhould happen at Land. 
Wu the Parliament firſt heard of the Commotion in 
Kent, and ſaw the Warrants which were ſent out and fign'd 
by L' Eftrange, whom no body knew (and the Gentlemen of 
Kent who fat in the Parliament, aſſured them, © That there 
* was no ſuch Gentleman in 1 County, and Sr Edward 
Hales, who likewiſe was preſent there, told them, He was 
*very confident that his Grandſon could not be Embarked 
*in ſuch an Aﬀair) they neglected it, and thought it a de- 
ſign to amuſe them. Bur when they heard that the meetings 
were continued, and ſaw the Declarations which were pub- 
liſh'd, and were well aſſured that young Hales appear d with 
them as their General, they thought the matter worth their 
care; and therefore appointed their General, © To fend two 
or three Troops of Horſe into Kent to ſuppreſs that ſedi- 
ce t jous Inſurrection; St Edward Hales now excuſing himſelf 
with revilings, threats, and deteſtation of his Grandion ; who 
he proteſted, ſhould never be his Heir. 
THe Earl of Holland, who had a Commiſſion to be Ge- 
neral, and the reſt who were engaged, were not yet ready, 
the Scots being not yet enter d; nor did they underſtand any 
thing of the buſineſs of Kent; however when they were at- 
ſured that they were drawn into a Body, ard were ſo ltrong 
that the Officers whoCommanded the Troops which had been 
ſent ro ſuppreſs them, had ſent to the Parliament word, I liat 
* they durſt not advance, for that the Enemy was much ltronger 
e than they, and increaſed daily; and that they had {ent a 
“Letter to the City of Lendon inviting them to joyn with 
*rhem; the Earl of Holland, 1 fay, and the others with him, 
thought it fit to ſend them all the countenance, and encou- 
ragement they could; and thereupon diſpatched thoſe Officers 
who had been deſign d for the Troops of that County, * 7 
the 
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the Seaſon ſhould be ripe, and who had hitherto lurked prĩ- 
vately in London to avoid ſuſpicion. They were deſired to 
call their Friends together, aſſoon as was poſſible, to joyn 
with their Neighbours ; and were told © Thar they ſhould 
« very ſhortly receive a General from the King: for they did 
not think M* Hales equal to the work, who found his Power 
and Credit to grow leſs, the greater the appearance grew to 


be; and they begun to enquire for the King's Commiſſion. 


The Earl of Holland had form'd his Party of many Officers 
who had ſerv'd both the King and the Parliament; all which 
were in the City; and he had not yet a mind to call them 
together, but to expect the appearance of their Northern 
Friends, and therefore conſulting with the reſt, and finding 
the Earl of Norwich, who had been ſome Months in England 


under a Paſs from the Parliament (upon pretence of making 


his compoſition, from which he had never been excluded) 
willing to engage himſelf in the Conduct of thoſe in Kent, 
where he was well known and belov'd, his Affections and Zeal, 
for the Kigg's Service being not to be doubted, they reſoly'd 
that he ſhould go thither ;,and there being many blank Com- 
miſſions ready to be difpMed as the Service ſhould require, 
they filled one with His name, by which the Command of all 
Kent was committed to him, With power to lead them an 

r whirher as the good of the King's Service ſhould make re- 


te quĩſite. And with this Commiſhon he made haſte into Kent, 


and found at Maidſtone a better Body of Horſe and Foot 


arm'd than could have been expected; enough in number to 
have met any Army that was like to be brought againſt them. 
They all receiv'd him with wonderful Acclamations, and 
vowed obedience to him. M* Hales upon the News of an- 
other General tobe ſent thither, and upon the ſtorms of threats 
and rage which fell upon him from his Grand- father, on the 
one (ide, and on his Wife by her Mother on the other fide, 
and upon the Conſcience that he was not equal to the Charge, 


though his Affection was not in the leaſt declined, found 


means to Tranſport himſelf, and Wife, together with his 
Friend M* L' Eftrange who had loſt his Credit with the Peo- 
ple, into Holland; reſolving, aſſoon as he had put his Wife 
out of the reach of her Mother, to return himſelf and to ven- 
ture his Perſon in the Service which he could not Conduct; 
which he did quickly after very heartily endeavour to do. 
Tur importunities from Scotland with the Presbyterians 
their Correſpondent, the fame of St Marmaduke Langdale's 
being well receiv'd at Edenborough, and that many Engzliſb 
Officers and Soldiers daily flocked thither, but eſpecially the 
promiſes from Paris of Supplics of Arms, Ammunition, and 


Money, aſſoon as they could expect ir, fer all the other 
wheels 
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wheels going in England which had been preparing all the 
Winter. There were in South Wales Colonel Langborn, 
Colonel Powell, and Colonel Peyer, who Commanded thoſe 
s under the Parliament, which they had fſery'd from the 
ee the firſt of them a Gentleman of a good Extra- 
ction, and à fair Fortune in Land in thoſe Counties, who 
had been bred a Page under the Earl of Eſex, when he had 


a Command in the Low Countries, and continued his de- 


pendarce upon him afterwards, and was much in his favour, 
and by that relation was firſt engaged in the Rebellion, as 
many other Gen:lemen had been, without wiſhing ill to the 
King: the ſecond was a Gentleman too, but a Soldier of For- 
tune: the third, had from a low Trade raiſed himſelf in the 
War to the Reputation of a very diligent and ſtout Officer, 
and was at this time truſted by the Parliament with the Go- 
yernment of the Town and Caſtle of Pembroke. Theſe three 
communicated their diſcontents to each other, and all thought 
themſelves ill requited by the Parliament for the Service they 
had done, and that other Men, eſpecially Colonel Mitton, 
were preferr'd before them; and refolv'd to take the oppor- 
tunĩty of the Scots coming in, to declare for the King upon 
the Presbyterian Account. But Laugh n, who was not in- 
feed with any of thoſe freaks, and doubted not to reduce 
the other two, when it ſhould be time, to ſober Reſolutions, 
would not engage till he firſt ſent a Confident to Paris to in- 
form the Prince of what he had determin'd, and of what their 
wants conſiſted , which if not reliev d, they ſhould not be 
able to purſue their purpoſe, deſiring to receive Orders for 
the time of their rol wer ay and Aſſurance that they ſhould 
in time rcceive thoſe Supplies they ſtood in need of. And 
the Lord erm ſent him a promiſe under his hand, © That 
« he ſhould not fail of receiving all the things he had deſired, 
* before he could be preſſed by the Enemy; and therefore 


conjur d him, and his Friends, © forthwith to declare for the 


«King ; which he aſſured them would be of ſingular benefit, 
* and advantage to his Majeſty's Service; ſince upon the firſt 
te notice of their having declared, the Scotiſb Army would be 
* ready to march into England. Hereupon they preſently de- 
clared, before they were provided to keep the Field for want 
of Ammunition and Money, and when Pembroke was not ſup- 
plied with Proviſions for above two Months; and were never 
thoughr of after. 


Tus Lord Hyron had been ſent from Paris, upon the im- 
1 from Scotland, to get as many to declare in Eng and 


ſeveral places, as might diſtract the Army, and keep it 
from an entire Engagement againſt them; to diſpoſe his old 


Friends about Chefter and North Wales to appear aſſoon — 
| | mig 
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might be: and he preſently, with the help of Colonel Robin- 


ſon, poſſeſſed himſelf of the Iſland of Angleſey, and diſpoſed 


all North Wales to be ready to declare aſſoon as the Scots 
ſhould enter the Kingdom. But that which was of moſt Im- 
tance, and ſeem'd already to have brought the War even 
into the heart of England, was that ſome Gentlemen, who 
had formerly ſerv'd the King in the Garriſon of Newark, and 
in the Northern Army, under St Marmaduke Langdale, had 
(by a deſign conſulted with him before his going into Scor- 
{and, and upon Orders receiv'd from him fince, when he be- 
liev'd the Scots would be in a ſhort time ready to begin their 
March) ſurpriſed the ſtrong Caſtle of Pontfret in Tork-ſbire 
(which had a Garriſon in it for the Parliament) and grew 
reſently ſo numerous, by the reſort of Officers and Soldiers 

| the adjacent Counties, that they grew formidable to all 
tholc parts, and made the Communication between London 
and 7ork inſecure, except it was with ſtrong Troops. Upon 
which Argument of the ſurpriſe of Pontfret, We ſhall enlarge 
hercafter, before We {peak of the Tragick concluſion of this 
Enterpriſe. All Affairs were in this motion in England, be- 
fore there was any appearance of an Army in Scotland, which 


2 had promiſed ſhould be ready to march by the beginning 
0 : i 
In: EED as to the railing an Army in Scotland, the diffi- 
culties were well nigh over, nor did they ever look upon that 
as a thing that would trouble them, but who ſhould Com- 
mand, and be General of this Army was the matter u 
which the Succeſs of all they propbled would depend; and 
if they could nor procure Duke ilton to be made choice 
of for that Service, they would promiſe themſelves no good 
iflue of the Undertaking. It was a hard thing to remove the 
old General Leſley, who had been hitherto in the Head of 
their Army in all their proſperous Succeſſes; but he was in 
the confidence of Argyle, which was objection enough againſt 
him, if there were no other; and the Man was grown old, 
and appear d in the Actions of the laſt Expedition into Eng- 
land, very unequal to the Command. And therefore ſome 
expedient was to be found to be rid of him; and they found 
it no hard matter to prevail with him to decline the Com- 
mand, upon pretence of his Age and Infirmities, when in 
truth he had no mind to venture his Honour againſt the 
Engliſh, except aſſiiled by Engliſh, which had been his good 
Fortune in all the Actions of Moment he had perform'd in 
this War; and when he had been deſtitute of that help, he 
had always receiv'd ſome Affront. When by this means there 
was a new General to be named, Duke Hamilton was pro- 
poſed, as a fit Man to be employ d to redeem the Honour od 
tae 
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the Nation. He had formerly diſcharged the Office of General 
under the King of Sweden, where Leſley, that had now declin'd 
the imployment, was Major General under him; and therefore 
could not be thought to be without ample experience of War. 

WarrsT this was depending, Argyle took notice of Sr 
Marmaduke angdale's, and Sr Philip Muſgrave's being in the 
Town, and ot ſome diſcourſes which they had uſed; or ſome 
other Engliſh Officers in their Company, and deſired,“ That, 
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* if they were to have any Command in the Army, they might - 


te preſcntly take the Covenant; and that there might be a ge- 
tc neral Declaration, that there ſhould be neither Officer nor 
* Soldier receiv'd into their Army, before he had firſt taken 
*the Covenant; and that, after they were enter'd into the 
* Kingdom of England, they ſhould make no conjunction with 
**any Forces, or Perſons, who had not done, or ſhould re- 
*fuſje to do the ſame. This Propoſal found no oppoſition ; 
they who were moſt forward to raiſe the Army for the deli- 
very of the King, being as violent as any to advance that De- 
claration. And though Duke Hamilton and his Brother of 
Lanrick did as well diſapprove it in their own judgments, as 
they did foreſee; out of the long experience they had of Eng- 
land, what prejudice it would bring upon them there, yer 
they had not * Courage in any degree to ſpeak againſt it; 
and the Chancellor of Scotland, and the Earl of Lautherdale 
were as paſſionate for the Adzancement of it, as Argyle him- 
{elf; and ſcem'd to think that thoſe two Gentlemen either 
had already taken, or would be willing to take it. 

Ir can hardly be believ'd, that, after ſo long knowledge 
of England, and their obſervation of whom the King's Party 
did conſiſt, after their ſo often Conferences with the King 
without prevailing upon him, in any degree, either to pre- 
ſerve himſelf at Neu Caſtle from being deliver'd upto the Par- 
liament, or in their laſt agitation with him, when he yielded 
to ſo many unreaſonable particulars to gratify them, to con- 
ſent to or promiſe, That any Man ſhould be compell'd to 
*rake the — that they ſhould ſtill adhere to that fa- 
tal Combination againſt the Church, which they could never 
hope to bring to paſs, except they intended only to change 
the hand, and to keep the King under as ſtrict a reſtraint, 

when they ſhould ger bim into Their hands, as he was under 
the domination of the Parliament and Army: yet they were 
ſo infatuarcd with this reſolution, that they dilcover'd their 
apprehenſion of the King's Party, and delign'd no leſs to 
oppre's Them than the Independents, and Anabaptiſts; and 
upon the news of the revolt of the Fleet from the Parliament 
to the King, the Inſurrection in Kent, and other places, and 
the general Inclinations throughout the Kingdom for the 
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King, they ſlacken'd their tions, that they might defer 
thels March, to the end her il that e be op- 
preſſed and reduced, that ſo they might be abſolute Maſters 
after they had ? rap 4 over the Army. And at laſt, when 
they could defer their March no longer, upon the impor- 
tunate preſſure of their Friends in London, they ſent the Earl 
of Lautherdale with thoſe infolent Inſtructions, which will be 
mention'd anon, and poſitively required the Prince immedi- 
ately to repair to them; declaring, That if his Perſon ſhould 
*not be forthwith in their Army, they would return again 
* into Scotland without making any Attempt ; and the know- 
ing this reſolution, was the reaſon that the Queen was ſo po- 
firive in her Inſtructions, notwithſtanding the appearance of 
any other Advantage to the King in England. 

SIR Marmaduke Langdale and S* Philip Muſgrave no ſooner 
heard of this Declaration, than they went to thoſe Lords, and 
expoſtulated very ſharply with them, for Having broken 
< their Faiths, and betrayed them into their Country; where 
* they were looked upon as Enemies. They were Anſwer'd, 
© That they mult give over their deſign ro redeem the King, 
*or yield to this determination, which their Parliament was 
«ſo firm and united in; and would never depart from. And 
therefore they entreated them with all imaginable imporru- 
nity, that they would take the Covenant ; ſome of rhem de- 


firing to confer with them upon it, and undertaking to ſatisfy 


them, that the Covenant did not include thoſe things in it, 
which they thought it did. But when they ſaw thoſe Gen- 
tlemen would not be prevailed with, but that on the contrary 
they reſolv d 2 to leave the Country; and told them, 
They would undeceive thoſe honeſt People in England, who 
* were too much inclined to truſt them; and that they ſhould 
* find that they had a harder work in hand than they imagin'd; 
the Scotiſh Lords knew well enough of what importance their 
preſence was to be to them, for their very entrance into Eng- 
land; and thereupon defir'd them, That they would have 
*a little patience, and again abſent themſelves from Eden- 
«borough, till the heat of this diſpute was over, and till the 
Army ſhould be ready to march; and Duke Hamilton, who 
had a marvellous inſinuation to get himſclf believ'd, aſſured 
them in confidence, That aſſoon as he ſhould find himſelf 
© in the head of his Army, and upon their march, there ſhould 
* be no more talk of Covenants, but that all the King's Friends 
* ſhoald be welcome, and without diſtinction. So they left 
Edenborough again, and went to their old Quarters; where 


they bad not ſtayed long, before the Duke fent for them to 


come to him in private ; and, after a very chearful reception, 
he told them, He was now ready; and that their Friends in 
England 
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* England called fo importunately for them, that he was re- 
te ſolv'd to march in very few days; which he thought ne- 
*ceflary to communicate to them, not only for the Friend- 
* ſhip he had for them; which would always keep him with- 
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© out reſerve towards them; but becauſe he muſt depend upon 


*them two to ſurpriſe the Towns of Berwick and Carliſle, 
* againſt the time he ſhould be able ro march thither; for he 
*:intended to march between thoſe two Places. 

Tur work was not hard to be perform'd by them, they 
having, from their firſt entrance into Scotland, adjuſted with 
their Friends who inhabited near thoſe places, to be ready for 
that enterpriſe when they ſhould be called upon; which they 
then believ'd would have been much ſooner ; fo that they 
were willing to undertake it, and demanded Commiſſions 
from the Duke for the doing thereof; which he excuſed him- 
ſelf for not giving, under pretence of © The ſecrecy that was 


*neceſlary; in reſpe& whereof he would not truſt his own 


ec Secretary; and likewiſe, as a thing unneceſſary for the work; 
* ſince it was their own reputation and intereſt, and their 
* being known to have been always truſted by the King, by 
© which they could bring to pals, and not his Commitſion ; 
ce for which thoſe Towns would have no reverence. Beſides, 
he told them, That the Marquis of Argyle had till proteſted 
<* againſt their beginning the War by any Act of Hoſtility 
ce 2painſt the Engliſh, in forcing any of the Towns; which was 
* not neceſſary in order to the King's deliverance; but that 
* an Army might march to the place where the King was, to 
*the end that thoſe Meſſengers who were {cnt by the State 
© to ſpeak with the King, might have liberty to ſpeak with 


ce his Majeſty ; which was a Right of the Kingdom, and the 


cc demanding it could be no breach of the Pacification be- 

te tween the two Kingdoms. 3 
Tus Argument, they knew, was not reaſonable enough 
to ſway the Duke. But they foreſaw two other reaſons, which 
did prevail with him not to give thoſe Commiſſions they de- 
fired, which otherwiſe might have been given with the fame 
ſecrecy that the buſineſs was to be acted with; the one, The 
Order againſt giving any Commiſſion to any Man before he 
had taken the Covenant: and how much Authority ſocver 
the Duke might rake upon him to diſpenle with that Order 
after he ſhould bc in England, it might not be convenient that 
he ſhould aſſume ir whilſt he remain'd yet at Edenborongh : 
the other was, that, when they had done it without his Com- 
miſſion, he might, upon his March, or aftoon as he came thi- 
ther, diſpoſſeſs them of the Government, and put gc ct-men 
into their places; the laſt of which he did not diſſemble to 
them; but confeſſed That, though the Council of Scotland 
L 2 would 
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* would not attempt the taking of thoſe Towns, yet when 
They ſhould be taken, they would expect the Government 
te thereof ſhould be in Their hands, and depend upon Them, 
*«vithout which they ſhould not be able to ſend him thoſe 
te continual Supplies which he expected from them. And there 
being then a recruit of five or fix thouſand, which S* George 
Monroe had near raiſed in the North, and from Ireland, who 
were to begin their March after him, aſſoon as he ſhould be 
out of Scotland, the two Gentlemen had no purpole of remain- 
ing in thoſe Governments, well knowing that their preſence 

would be of importance to the Army, at leaſt whilſt they 
ſtayed in the-Northern Counties; yet they knew well, it was 
for the Service that thoſe Towns ſhould remain in the hands 
of the Engliſh, without which few of the Gentlemen of thoſe 
Parts would declare themſelves, how well affected ſoever the 
were; which when they had offer'd to the Duke, they le 
it to him, and accepted the imployment he preſſed them to 
undertake, and parted to put the {ame in execution in both 
places at one time, all things being concerted between them 
to that purpoſe. 

Six Marmaduke Langdale had ſeveral Officers, and Sol- 
diers, laid privately on the Scotifh fide to wait his Commands, 
and more on the Engliſh; there being two or three good Fa- 
milies within two or three Miles of Berwick, who were well 
affected and ready to appear when they ſhould be required; 


in expectation whereof they had harboured many Men. Some 


of them Sr Marmaduke appointed to meet him, on the Scotiſb 

ſide, at a place about a Mile diſtant from Berwick, the Night 

before he intended the Surpriſe, and the reſt to be in the 

Town by the riſing of the Sun; ſome about the Market 

lace, and ſome upon the Bridge, by which he muſt enter. 

he next Morning, being Market day, when great droves of 

little Horſes, laden with ſacks of Corn, always reſorted to 

the Town, S* Marmaduke Langdale, with about a hundred 

Horſe, and ſome few Foot which walked with the Market 
People, preſently after Sun riſing, was upon the Bridge, be- 

fore there was any apprehenſion ; and finding his Friends 

there whom he expected, he cauſed the Bridge preſently to 

be drawn up, and guarded by his Foot, and ſent others to the 

other parts. Himſelf with moſt of his Troops went into the 

Market place, where he found his Country Friends ready to 

c. M.Lang-do all he would Command. There was ſo general a conſter- 
I nation ſeiſed upon the whole Town, there being no other 
224 S Phi- Garri ſon but Towns-men, that after they had ſeiſed upon the 
ip Muſ- Mayor, who was the Governour, all things were in a ſhort 
fide be time ſo quiet, that they open'd their Ports again, that the 
. Market might not be interrupted, S* Philip Muſgrave, with 


as 
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as little oppoſition, poſſeſſed himſelf of Carliſle; where he had 


a greater Intereſt; and the People were generally better af- 
fected to the King, and more diſinclined to the Scots than 
thoſe of Berwick uſcd to be; and they both haſten'd adver- 
tiſement to the Duke of what they had done. | 

Ir will be much wonder'd at, that after Cromwell plainly 
foreſaw they ſhould have a War with Scotland, and bad con- 
ſtant Intelligence from thence of the Advances they made, 
he did not take care to put Garriſons into thoſe two important 
places, the very ſtrength of which could for ſome time have 
withſtood all the power which Scotland could have brought 
againſt them. But the fame reaſon which had been current 
at Edenborough to this very time, had prevail'd at Weſtminſter. 
It was ſpecially provided for by the Act of Pacification be- 
tween the two Kingdoms, when the Parliaments of both 
Kingdoms Combined againſt the King, That there ſhould be 
* no more Garriſons kept on either ſide in Berwick or Carſlile ; 
where they were then Subenled nad {ome of their Fortifica- 
tions {lighted ; which could eaſily have been repaired ; and, 
without repairing, could have kept out an Enemy for ſome 
time. And the Parliament would not now permit any Men 
to be ſent thirher, that the Scots might not pretend that the 
War was begun by them; but left Berwick to the Govern- 
ment of the Mayor and the Citizens ; who could have de- 
fended themſelves againſt the Scots if they had expected them. 
But the truth is, Cromwell had ſo perfect a contempt of the 
whole ſtrength of that Nation, that he neyer carcd what Ad- 
vantage ground they had upon any Field, or what place they 
ever poſſeſſed. 

Six Marmaduke Langdale and St Philip Muſgrave were no 
ſooner poſſeſſed of Berwick and Carliſle, than all the Gentle- 
men, Officers, and Soldiers thereabouts, who had former] 
ſery'd the King, reſorted and flocked to them well Arm'd, 
appointed, and provided for the War; ſo that they had not 


only very ſufficient Garriſons to keep thoſe places, but Troops 


enough of Horſe to free the adjacent Counties from tholec 
Forces, and Committees, and other Perſons, who were either 

publickly engaged in, or well known privately to wiſh well 
to the Parliament. It was upon the 28 of April that St Mar- 
maduke Langdale poſſeſſed himſelf of Berwick and ſoon after 
Sr = Muſgrave ſurpriſed Carliſle, about eight of the Clock 
at Night, many Gentlemen of the Neighbours being in, and 


about the Town, expecting his Arrival; ſo that the Citizens 


were in confuſion, and made little reſiſtance. It is very tra?, 
they had both given under their hands to Duke Hamilton, 
that they would deliver up the Towns to him when he ſhonid 
require them; he having m— chem, © That the King had 
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*promiſed, under his hand, that thoſe two Towns ſhould be 
*deliver'd into the poſſeſſion of the Scots ; which it muſt 
needs be ſuppoſed that they ſhould firſt take from the Parlia- 
ment, in whole poſſeſſions they were both when the King 
fign'd the Engagement at Carisbrook Caſtle. And the Duke had 
not only refuſed to give them any Men, or other Aſſiſtance 
towards the taking them, but, as hath been faid, would not 
grant them his Commiſſion to perform it; pretending © That 
* he durlt not do it, becauſe they were bound not to begin 
*the War: only He, and the other Lords of his Fraternity, 
promiled “ to {end five hundred Muſquets, and ten Barrels of 
* Powder to each Garriſon : and that their whole Army ſhould 
* march into England within * days; and that, if they 
d be ſure to be reliev d. 

Bur after he heard that both places were poſſeſſed by them, 
he deferr'd not to ſend a Governour and Garriſon to receive 
Berwick; to whom Sr Marmaduke Langdale deliver'd it ac- 
cording to his promiſe; and was requir'd © To march with 


*all the Engliſh to the parts adjacent to Carliſle, and there to 


s increaſe his Troops to what Numbers he could, with what 
*expedition was poſſible; which he perform'd'ſo effectually, 
that, in very few days, he had a Rendezvous upon a Heath 
within five Miles of Carliſle, where he Muſter'd above three 
thouſand Foot well Arm'd, and ſeven hundred Horſe not ſo 
well Arm'd; all which were raiſed in Cumberland, and Weſt- 
moreland, over and above the Garriſon of Carliſle; which yer 
remain'd under S* Philip Muſgrave ; and, within two days, 
five hundred Horſe, very well appointed, came out of Tork- 
ſpire, the Biſhoprick of Durham, and the Neighbour parts; ſo 
that St Marmaduke Langdale re ſolv d preſently to march into 
Lancaſhire, to reduce thoſe who were for the Parliament there; 
which ke could cafily have done, the Lord AFyron being ready 
upon the Borders of Cheſhire to have joyn'd with him. But 
this quick advance and progreſs towards an Army, was nov 
well Jook'd upon at Edenborough ; and an Expreſs was diſ- 
patch'd with poſitive Orders to & Marmaduke Langdale © Not 
*to Engage or Fight with the Enemy, upon what advantage 
* ſoever, until the Scotiſh Army ſhould come up. And where- 
ever that Expreſs ſhould overtake St Marmaduke, he was ime 
mediately to retire with his Forces near Carliſle ; which he 
obcy'd aſſoon as he receiv'd the Order, and when he might 
have march'd againſt Lambert; who was ſent before with a 
leſs ſtrength than Sr Marmaduke Commanded, and which in 
all probability would have been defeared. 


Bi r, as if this had not been diſcouragement enough, with- 


in one or two days after that Expreſs, Letters were ſent from 
the Council in Scotland, by which S' Marmaduke Langdale was 
yery 
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very ſeverely reprehended, For receiving Papiſts into his 
Army, and not owning the Covenant in the Declarations 
* which he had publiſh'd ; and told, That he ſhould receive 1 
no Aſſiſtance from Them, except the Covenant was em- . 1 
* braced by all his Army. This ſtruck at the root of all their | 
hopes; and was ſo contrary to all the Engagements they had 
receiv'd from the Scotiſh Lords, both by Words and Letters, 
* That they ſhould never be troubled with any ſuch motions, 
*afrer they were once upon Engliſh ground; and that then 
* they ſhould proceed upon thoſe Grounds as were like to 
*bring in moſt Men to their Aſſiſtance ; that St Marmaduke 
prevail'd with S* Philip Muſgrave to make a Journey forth- 
with to Edenborough, to expoſtulate upon the whole matter, 
and declare their firm Reſolution to the Lords there. 

SIR Philip Muſgrave, that it might appear that they did 
not exclude any who had taken the Covenant, and were wil- 
ling to joyn with them, carried a liſt with him of the names 
of many Officers in their Troops who had been compell'd to 
take the Covenant before they could be admitted to compo- 
fition, or procure the Sequeſtrations to be taken from their 
Eſtates, and of ſome others who had taken it for quietneſs 
ſake in the places where they liv'd ; with which the Scots 
were in ſome degree mitigated, but ſeem'd to retain ſtill 
their rigour, that it ſhould be ſubmitted to by the whole 
Army. | 

I = the mean time Lambert, having gotten a ſtrong Body Lambert 
of Horſe and Foot, advanced upon S* Marmaduke Langdale ; te, 
who, being enjoyn'd not to fight, was forced to retire to 
Carliſle, and ſuffer himſelf to be, upon the matter block d up 
on one fide, whilſt he ſent Letter upon Letter to the Duke 
* To haſten his March, or to ſend ſome Troops to his Aſ- 

“ ſiſtance, and Liberty to Fight the Enemy. 
Tut Earl of Norwich had found the Aſſembly at Maid- Ti Ex of 
| ſtone very numerous, but likewiſe very diſorderly, and with- Norwich 
out Government, nor eaſy to be reduced under any Com- flone with 
mand. They had been long enough together to enter into g Knit 
Jealouſies of one another, and from thence into Factions, and 
were of ſeveral opinions what they were to do. And though 
they all pretended an entire ſubmiſſion and obcdience to the 
Earl of Norwich as their General, yet no Man forbore to de- 
liver his opinion of Things and Perſons, nor to cnquire by 
what means they had firſt been drawn together; which im- 
ply'd that many Men wiſh'd they had becn to begin again, 
The Earl was a Man fitter to have drawn ſuch a Body toge- 
ther by his frolick and pleaſant humour, which reconciled 
People of all conſtitutions wonderfully to him, than to form 
and conduct them towards any enterpriſe, He bad always 
L 4 liv'd 
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liv'd in the Court in ſuch a ſtation of buſineſs as raiſed him 
very few Enemies; and his pleaſant and jovial Nature, which 
was every where acceptable, made him many Friends, at 
leaſt — many delight in his Company. So that by the 
great favour he had with the King and Queen, and the little 
prejudice he ſtood in with any Body elſe, he was very like 
if the fatal diſorder of the time had not blaſted his hopes, to 
have grown Maſter of a very fair Fortune ; which was all 
that he propoled to himſelf. But he had no experience or 
— of the War, nor knew how to exerciſe the Of- 
fice he had taken upon him of General, but was very willing 


| to pleaſe every Man, and comply with every Bodies humour; 


which was quickly diſcover'd ; and ſo Men wichdrew the Re- 
verence they were prepared to have paid him, and grew more 
obſtinate in their own opinions what was to be done; and 
the indiſpoſition increaſed, when they heard that Fairfax 
himſelf was appointed to march towards them. They who 
beſt underſtood the Affair, and how to apply the ſtrength 
they had to the beſt advantage, adviſed © That they might 
*retire beyond Rocheſter, and by breaking down the Bridge 
* there, and Fortifying another Paſs or two, which was ealy 
te to be done, they might keep the Enemy from entring into 
**the Eaſt of Kent (which was the largeſt and beſt part of 
that rich and populous County) © Longer than they would be 
sable to continue the attempt, for fear of being incloſed 

tan Enemy at their back, if the City of London, or thoſe of 
* Efex, who were moſt ſpoken of, had a mind to declare for 
*the King; and by this means they might be ſure of a cor- 
* reſpondence with the Fleet; of the return whereof in a 
ſhort time they were moſt confident; and the more, becauſe 
ſome Gentlemen of their own Body were on board the Fleet 


in ſome Authority, who, they knew, would haſten their re- 


turn all they could, 

M any were the more perſwaded that the Fleet was gone 
to the Iſle of Wight for the reſcue of the King, becauſe thoſe 
Gentlemen were gone in it. And without doubt that advice 
was the molt reaſonable, and if it had been purſued might 
have kept the Enemy at a Bay for ſome time. Bur other Men 
leſs reaſonable were of another mind: they did not believe 
* That Fairfax could have leiſure to look after them; they 


* were confident that the Parliament had ſo many Enemies 


c to look after, thoſe in Wales growing ſtrong, and having 
* beaten the Party that had been ſent _ them; and the 


Officers in the North, who had ſeiſed upon Pontfret Caſtle 


* in Tork-ſhire, and had drawn in a ſtrong Garriſon from the 


e parts adjacent, had a Body of Horſe, that infeſted all thoſe 


parts; and the Scots were upon their march for England; 


and 


* 
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*and therefore they concluded that Fairfax could not be at 
« leiſure to viſit them: The retiring would be an Argument 
* of fear, which would diſhearten their Frien''s at London, 
*and all thoſe of that part of Kent, which muſt be delerted 
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* upon their Retreat, would deſert them, aſſoon as that reſo- 


*lution ſhould be known; and therefore they deſiced, That 
1 they might all march towards Black-Hcath; which would 
*raile the Spirits of their Friends, and many would reſort 
**every day to them out of London and the parts adjacent; 
*all which were eminently well affected. | 


Tus Noile for this was the greater, and the Earl of Nor- — 4 
0 rmny 


wich himſelf was thereby ſway d to be of that opinion; and ,......, 
ſo they refolv'd to advance, and a ſhort day was appointed — 
for a general Rendezvous upon Black- Heath, and Orders Haack. 


were ſent out accordingly. 

Tus diſturbance in to many places made the reſolution of 
the General now to be known, which had bcen hitherto 
carefully concealed, © That Fairfax himſelf was not willing to 
march againſt the Scots; which was not now Counſellable 
for him to do. Cromwell was very willing to take that Pro- 
vince to himſelf, and had always ſo great a contempt of the 
Scots, that he was willing to march with a much lefler Num- 


ber than he well knew the Scotiſb Army to conſiſt of; and be- 


ing inform'd which way the Scots reſolv d to enter the King- 
dom, and that they were even ready to march, he advanced 


to meet them, aſſoon as they ſhould be enter'd, with thoſe Cromwe!! 


ai: 1 


Troops which he had made choice of, having ticlt ſuppreſſe. _ 7 


the Riſings in South Wales by raking of Pembroke Caltle, Scocs: 


and making Priſoners therein Laughorn, Pow:l, and Poyer, 


the heads of that Inſurrection, and not troubling himſelf with 


Ponfret Caſtle, which he thought would not be of great con- 
ſequence, if the Scots were ſubdued. 


Farryax, with a numerous part of the Army, remain'd 


in and about London to ſuppreſs the Inſurrection in Kent, and 


watch any other which ſhould fall out in the City or there- 


abouts; of which they had more apprehenſion than of all 
the power of Scotland. And fo when the Parliament was 
advertiſed by their Troops which were firſt ſent, that they 
were too weak to advance farther, and heard that the Earl 


of Nerwich was declar'd General of the Kentiſh Troops, and — + 


was marching in the Head of them towards Black- Heath, F.,..q 
Fairfax drew all his Army together, and his Cannon, and e. 


 march'd over London Bridge to meet the Mien of Kent at 
Black- Heath, and to ſtop their march to London. The Earl 
was now advanced ſo far, and Fairfax advanced too faſt to 
put the former Counſel in practice, of breaking down the 
Bridges, and keeping the Paſſes, and they who had oppoſed 
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that Counſel, and were ſo forward to advance, thought they 
were now too far. The Country- men were weary of being 
all night in the Field, though it was the warmeſt Seaſon of the 
Year, and many withdrew themſelves every day; ſo that 
they who remain d, had no reaſon to believe themſelves equal 
to the power that march d towards them, and yet there were 
more left than could hope to preſerve themſelves by flying, 
end by concealment. And therefore, as Fairfax advanced, 
the Kentiſh Forces drew back; made ſeveral ſtands; but, be- 

ing hard preſſed, they divided, ſome retiring to Rocheſter, 
others to Maidflone. Thoſe at Maidflone had a ſharp En- 
counter with the General's whole ſtrength, and Fought very 
bravely, but were at laſt defeated. In the mean time the 
Earl of Norwich, and divers other Officers who were with the 
Party at Rocheſter, er that place, march d back towards 
London, in hope ſtill of the City's joyning with them. But 
that failing, and apprehending Fairfax would be ſoon in their 
The Ea of Rear, the Earl and thoſe who remain d, and defign'd to run 
— ping the utmoſt hazard, reſolv d to paſs themſelves and their Horſes 
Free- by ſuch Boats as they had ready about Greenwich, and down 

ed, the River, over into Eſſex, where they knew they had man 
Eden; 2 Friends, and where Fairfax and his Army could not viſit 
Je '» Col- them in ſome days. So they made a ſhift to tranſport them- 
© ſelves to the number of near a thouſand Men, Horſe and Foot; 
whereof many were Officers and Soldiers who had ferv'd the 
| King, and young Gentlemen grown up in Loyal Families, 

who had been too young to appear betore. | 

Tus v found many Perſons in Eſſex ready to joyn with 
them, who came ſooner together than they intended, upon 
the Alarm of Kent; and who had purpoſed to have paſſed 


over into Kent to have joyn'd with, and aſſiſted thoſe who 


had fo frankly appear d for the King, if they had not been 
prevented by their unexpected coming to them. There was 
the brave Lord Capel, St William Compton, S* Charles Lucas, 
Sr George Liſle, all excellent Officers. There was S* Ber- 
nard Gaſcoign, and many other Gentlemen, and Officers of 
Name, who had drawn together many Soldiers. To theſe 
joyn'd Colonel Farr; who had ſery'd the Parliament, and 
was a known Creature and Confident of the Earl of Warwick's 
and had at that time the Command of Languard Point, a Fort 
of importance upon the Sea; ſo that when they were all 
come together, with thoſe who came from Kent, they made 
a Body of above three thouſand Horſe and Foot, with Of- 
ficers enough to have form'd and commanded a very good 
Army. - | 

Tuev well knew Fairſax would quickly viſit them, and 
therefore they choſe to poſt themſelves in Colcheſter, a "_ 
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and populous Town, which though unfortified, they caſt up 
ſuch works before the Avenues, that they did not much fear 
to be forced by any Aſſault; and reſoly d to expect a Con- 
junction with other of their Friends; and were in great hopes 
that the Scotiſp Army, which they heard was upon its march, 
would be with them before they could be diſtreſſed. 

Tu x had ſcarce put themſelves and the Town, which 
was not glad of their company, into any order, before Fairfax 
came upon them; who made no ſtay in Kent, after he heard 
what was become of the Earl of Norwich and his Friends; 
but left two or three Troops of Horſe to ſettle that County 
with the aſſiſtance of their Committecs, who had been driven 
from thence, and returning now Victorious, knew well enough 


how to deal with thoſe who had revolted from them. When Fairfax 5+ 
he came firſt before Colcheſter, and ſaw it without any Forti- Ye ben. 


fications, he thought preſently to have enter d the Town with 
his Army; but he found {ſo rude reſiſtance, that by the ad- 
vice of Ireton, who was left by Cromwell to watch the Ge- 
neral as well as the Army, he reſolvd to encompaſs it with 
his Troops, and without hazarding the loſs of Men to block 
them up, till Famine ſhould reduce them; and diſpoſed his 
Army accordingly ; which quickly ſtopped up all Paſſages by 
which either Men or Proviſions ſhould get into the Town ; 
though by many brave Sallies from within, their Quarters 
were often beaten up, and many Valiant Men were loſt on 
both fides. | | 

T « Fleet, after it had, with all imaginable chearfulneſs, 
ſubmirred to the command of the Prince, was not ſo active 
as it was expected it ſhould be; and was very much the worſe 


for the Factions, and Diviſions, which were amonglt thoſe 2 
Fleet. 


who attended upon the Prince; who according to their ſe- 
veral humours, endeavour d to work upon the Sea-men; a 
People capable of any impreſſion, but not very retentive of it. 
Prince Rupert, to whom the Prince was very kind, did not, 
upon many old conteſts in the late War, love the Lord Cole- 
pepper, who was not of a temper that cared to court him : and 
there was one, who had the greateſt influence on Prince Ru- 
pert, Herbert the Atturney General, that of all Men living 
was moſt diſpoſed to make diſcord and diſagreement between 
Men; all his faculties being refolv'd into a ſpirit of contra- 
dicting, diſputing, and wrangling upon any thing that was 
| ſed. He having no title or pretence to interpoſe in 
75.904" and yet there being no ſecret in the Dehates there, 
found it eaſy roinfuſe into Prince Rupert, who totally reſign d 
himſelf ro his Advice, ſuch Arguments as might diſturb any 
Reſolution: and there were ſo many who were angry that 
they were not admitted into the Council, as the * — 

"iiwot, 
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Wilmot, and Wentworth, that it was no hard matter to get any 
thing diſliked that was reſolv'd there. They had all that ad- 
miſſion and countenance from the Prince, that they had as 
much confidence to ſpeak to, and before him, as any where 
elſe. Prince Rupert had a great mind that ſomewhat ſhould 
be attempted upon the Coalt, which might have cauſed ſome 
Sea Towns, and the parts adjacent, to have declared for the 
King; which feem'd not a deſign thatwwould bear a reaſon- 
able diſcourſe. But Action was a very grateful word to the 
Sea-men, and they who oppoſed any thing that tended toward 
it, were look'd upon with great jealouſy and prejudice. But 
the Prince was obliged, as hath been ſaid, by his Inſtructions 
at Pari, not to engage himſelf in any thing that might divert 
him from being ready at the minute when the Scots ſhould 
call for his prelence; and they expected the firſt intimation 
of that from London; from whence they had the aſſurance al- 
ready, that Duke Hamilton was enter'd into the Kingdom 
with an Army of above thirty thouſand Men; which was then 
generally thought true, though they fell far ſhort of the 
number. 

Wav the Prince came with the Fleet into the Sea from 
Helyoet Sluce, he met a Ship of London bound for Rotterdam, 
and laden with Cloth by the Company of Merchant Adven- 
turers, who did not think that the Fleet could have been ſo 


ſoon ready for Sea. This Ship was taken, and the Decks be- 


ing Scal'd up, was kept under Guard with the Fleet; which, 
at their Entrance into the River of Thames, took many other 
Ships of great value outward bound, and intercepted all Veſ- 


rakes ſeveral {els homeward bound, and amongſt thoſe an Eaſt India 1 ** 


richly laden, and the more welcome becauſe the Ship it fe 
was a very ſtrong Ship, and would make an excellent Man of 
War, and the Captain thereof was a Sea-man of Courage, 


and Experience, and was very well inclined to ſerve the King: 


and, without doubt, if all the Ships which were then taken, 
had been ſent into ſome ſecure Ports, the value of the Goods 
would have mounted to fo great a Sum, as might have coun- 
tervailed a very great Expence at Sea and Land. But as it 
would have been very difficult to have found ſuch a ſecure 


Port, where that Treaſure might have been depoſited, ſo it 


was not ſuitable to thoſe meaſures which had been taken, and 
were ſtill purſued, for his Royal Highnels's Proceedings. The 


City of London was to be courted by all the Artifices imagin- 


able, and that was ſo alarm d by the Fleet's being in the River, 
and by the Seiſure of ſo many of their Ships, eſpecially the 
Cloth Ship, that there was a general conſternation amongſt the 


People: and the Lord Mayor andAldermen applied themſelves 


to the Parliament, for leave to ſend down ſome Agents to ye 
Fleer 
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Fleet to procure a releaſe of that Ship; and if that could not 
be brought to paſs, that they might buy it at as good rate as 
they could get it. Which was the introducing ſuch a Com- 
merce and Correſpbndence between the Fleet and the City, 
in ſuch a conjuncture of jealouſy, that moſt Men beliey'd the 
Parliament would never 2 hearken'd to it; and concluded, 
from their granting it, that there was another fort of Treaſure 
incloſed in that Ship, than what belonged to the Merchant 
Adventurers; and that many of thoſe who granted that indul- 
gence to that City, had more Money on board that Veſſel than 
the Cloath was worth, though the value thereof amounted to 
no leſs than forty thouſand pounds. 
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U rox this liberty granted by the Parliament, a Committee commir- 


. . . „ * oners ſent 
was ſent from the City with a Petition to the Prince of Wales f,. ſore 


* That he would reſtore the Ship which belonged to his Fa- Sum + 


*ther's good Subjects. With theſe Men came Letters from © ** * 


Petition. 


ſome of thoſe who were well known to be very ſollicitous at 
that time for the advancement of the King's Service, and pri- 
vy to the Treaty with the Scots, and whatever was intended 
by the Earl of Holland: The Counteſs of Carliſle, who was 


truſted by all that People, and had gotten again confidence 


with the Queen, truſted M. Lowe, who was imployed by the 


City in this Negotiation, to ſay many things to the Prince of 


the good inclinations of the Ciry, and how neceſſary it was 
not to irritate it. And he brought other Letters, and Teſti- 
monies to give him credit, as a Man truſted by all who in- 
tended to ſerve the King, who had with wonderful Addreſs 
got him to be one of thoſe imployed by the Ciry, that he 
might under that ſecurity, give ſuch . to the 
Prince, and to his Council, as was neceſſary. He was a Man 
intelligent enough of the ſpirit and humour of the City, and 
very converſant with the Nobility and Gentry about the 
Town; and though he was truſted by the Presbyterian Party, 
as a Man entirely addicted to Them, he took pains to ink 
nuate himſelf into many of the King's Party, which did be- 
lieve him fit to be truſted in any thing that might concern 
them. But he was a Man of G 

everlaſting a Talker, and fo undertaking and vain, that no 
ſober Man could be impoſed upon by him. 


Urox the receipt of this Petition, the Prince writ a long Th Pr 


voluble a Tongue, and ſo 


Letter to the City, and incloſed in it a Declaration, for the 3 ** 


publiſhing of both which in Print care was taken, the ſub- 
ſtance of which was, © The great affection he bore to the City, 
*and the proſperity thereof; the whole being in ſuch a Style 
as might beſt pleaſe the Presbyterians, with leſs care than 
ſhould have been uſed ro preſerve the Zeal of the King's Party; 
and defiring © That they would joyn with him for the delivery 
N N | | e if 
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© of the King his Father out of Priſon, and to make a good 
* underſtanding between his Majeſty and the Parliament, 
* which his Highneſs defired with all imaginable concern- 
© ment. The Citizens quickly found, that there was no hope 
to have their Ship releaſed without a good Sum of Money, 
which the Prince told them“ Was abſolutely neceſſary for the 
t payment of the Sea-men, and he would receive it as a loan 
* from them, and repay it when a Peace ſhould be made. So 
ſome of them return'd to London, and the reſt remain'd with 
the Fleet, coming and going for a Month, and driving many 
bargains for other Ships. By this means the Prince receiv'd 
Advertiſement of the Scots continuing their march, and that 
thoſe who were incloſed in Colcheſter were in a very good con- 
dition, and willing to expect relief; which they would be 
ſure to receive in due time, the Earl of Holland being realy 
to declare aſſoon as their preſſures ſhould require it. After 
near a Months negotiation, there was about twelve thouſand 
pounds paid to the Prince, and thereupon that Cloth Ship 
was dcliver'd to the Merchants, with a general opinion, as 
| hath been ſaid, that there was ſomewhat elſe beſides Cloth 
in tlie Body of it; for which there was not any Search ſuffer d 


to be made. 

WuarrrsrT the Prince lay in the Downs, there was an En- 
terpriſe neceſſary to be made on Shore, which did not ſucceed pr 
ro wiſh. Upon the firſt revolt of the Fleet from the Parlia- th 
ment, and before it ſet fail for Holland, it had taken one or 
two of thoſe Block-Houſes, or Caſtles, which are ncareſt the th 


Downs, and had left ſome Sea-men in them, with ſufficient th 
Proviſions to defend themſelves till the Fleet ſhould return. Tl 
The Prince found theſe Block-Houſes beſieged, and recciv'd an 
Intelligence out of them, that their Proviſions were ſo near hu 
ſpent, that they could not hold out above ſo many days. The I 
ſtrength that lay before them, conſiſted more in Horſe than 0 


Foot; and at high Tyde the Boats might go ſo near, that oy 
there ſeem'd little difficulty of putting in relief, or to compel 
the Beſiegers to riſe : and the Sca-men, having nothing elſe to Ea 


do, offer d ro undertake the Service for the redemprion of their 
Fellows; many Land Officers being likewiſe on board, and 
ſome Foot Soldiers, the Prince ſent ſome of thoſe with the 
Sea-men to undertake the buſineſs, but it had no goad iſſue; 
the Tyde was too far ſpent before it begun ; whereby they 
had more ground to march berween their Landing and the 
Caſtle than they imagined, and the Horſe charged them with 
ſuch reſolution, that many of the Men were killed, and more 
taken Priſoners, and the reſt forced to their Boats with more 
diſorder than became them. And ſome other attempts being 
afterwards made with no better ſucceſs, the Block. Houſes at 


laſt 
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laſt came into the hands of the Enemy; which, though of 
little inconvenĩence to the Prince, thoſe Forts being of very 
ſmall importance to do any prejudice, yet there was ſome 
diſreputation in it; and it deſcredited the deſigns, which had 
not yet appear'd very proſperons in any place; and any acceſs 
of good Fortune raiſed the Spirits of the Parliament's Party, 
who eaſily were perſwaded to think it greater than it was, in 
a time when they lay under ſome Mortification. 

By this time another Fleet was prepared by the Parliament Th Parties 
of more and better Ships than had revolted, and the Com- , eee 
mand thereof given to the Earl of Warwick; who very frankly * the 
accepted it; and was already on board, and with the Tyde 2 
was come within fight of the Prince ; and there dropped command of 
Anchor. So that both Fleets lay within that diſtance of each v 
other, that there was now nothing thought of bur a Battle; 
to which there ſcem'd all alacrity in the Prince's Fleet; and, 
it may be, the more upon the Intelligence that the other was 
nat well mann'd, and that many were put on board who had 
more affection for the King; which they would manifeſt 
when they came within diſtance: but whether that fancy was 
from Imagination or Intelligence, jt ſeem'd to have no foun- 
dation in truth. | 

THz Earl of Warwick and his Fleet appear d reſolute and 
prepared enough for an Engagement: yet it was well known, 
that the Earl was privy to the Engagement of his Brother the 
Earl of Holland, and had promiſed to joyn with him. And 
therefore it was thought fit, that the Prince ſhould write to The r 
the Earl to ſummon, or invite him to return to his Allegiance. I- 
This was ſent by Harry Seymour, who quickly return d with wick. hu, 
an Anſwer from the Earl, which, in terms of Duty enough, . 
humbly beſought his Highneſs To put himſelf into the 
* hands of the Parliament; and that the Fleet with him 
might ſubmit to thejr Obedience; upon which they ſhould 
© be pardoned for their Revyolr. | 

TrovGn this might well have ſatisfied concerning the 
Earl's inclination, yet the Prince was prevail d with, that 
Mr Crofts might give the Earl a viſit; who, having more ac- 
quaintance wita him, having marricd his Aunt, might be able 
to get a private Audience of the Earl; which Seymour endca- 
vour'd, but could not obtain. But Crofts return'd as the other 
did; and now there wanted only a Wind to bring them roge- 
ther, which coming fair for the Prince, he reſoly'd to attack 
them. All Anchors were weigh'd, and preparations made to 
adyance to the Aſſault, the whole Fleet being under Sail to- 
wards the other; which ſeem'd equally refoly'd and di:potcd, 
though the Wind, which drove the Prince upon them, com- 
pell d them a little to retire, where the River was ſomewhat 
narrover. 
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narrower. In an inſtant the Wind ceaſed, and there was a 
Calm; ſo that the Prince could not advance; and fome 
doubts aroſe, upon the narrowing of the River, as if ſome of 
his Ships mig ht want Water in the Engagement. In this de- 
liberation the Wind role again, but from another Quarter, 
which was directly in the Prince's Face; and would not ſufter 
him to move towards the Enemy, but drove him back, and 
would carry him out of the River, Hereupon were new con- 
ſultations; great want of Proviſions was diſcover'd to be in 
the Fleet, inſomuch as that they ſhould not be able to ſtay at 
Sea above ten days, and many Ships would want ſooner, and 
therefore ſince the Earl of Warwick, as the Wind ſtood, could 
not be compell'd to Fight, and they were in danger to be di- 
ſtreſſed for Proviſions, it was thought moſt Counſellable to put 
to Sea; where they could more commodiouſly engage in a 
Battle, if the Earl of Warwick would advance; aud it he did 
not, there was great reaſon to hope, that the Prince might 
meet with thoſe Ships which were coming from Portſmouth 
to joyn with the Earl, and which might eaſily be ſurpriſed or 
taken by the Prince's Fleet ; which was much ſuperior to them 

in ſtrength. 
Ar this time the Earl of Lautherdale arriv'd in a Ship from 
Scotland; and having left Duke Hamilton upon his march to- 
wards Berwick, he was {ent to demand the performance of 
the Treaty, and that the Prince would immediately repair to 
that Army. This confirm'd the Prince in the purpoſe of put- 
ting out to Sea, ſince it was abſolutely neceſſary to carry the 
| Fleet firſt into Holland, before he could tranſport him into the 
The Prin-e Northern parts, So the whole Fleet went to Sea, and con- 
1 tinued their courſe for Holland, with hope ſtill to meet with 
Holl nd. thoſe Ships which were coming from Portſmouth. And meet 
2 vith them they did in the Night; which the Prince knew not 
ze le thetill the Morning; when one put the fault upon another; and 
Eerl of it was now neceſſary to make all poſſible haſte to Holland, 
ſince by the conjunction with theſe Ships, beſides all other 
The Ex! of Advantages, the Earl of Warwick was now become ſuperior in 
TEES. the number, as well as the ſtrength and goodneſs of his Ships; 
rewesrds which appear'd by his coming before Felvoet Sluce, within 

Holland. few days after the Prince's arrival there. 

Duke u- LI T was near the middle of Fuly, when Duke Hamilton en- 
milcon an- ter d into England with his Army, when he came to Curl ile, 
Lad , and immediately took that Government from S? Philip Muſ- 
the middle grave, and drew out all the Engliſo Garrijon, and put Scots in 
uh. their place. And after ſome few days ſtay there, the Engliſh 
and Scotiſh Forces met at a Rendezvous, in the way to that 
The D. part of Cumberland where Lambert then Quarcer'd : and if 
they had continued their March, as they ought to have done, 
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it is very probable they had broken that Body of Lambert's. 

But the Duke would Quarter that Night two Miles ſhort; and 

Lambert, in the ſame Night, marched from thence in great 

diſorder and confuſion to the edge of Tork-ſhire. The Duke 

reſted many days, that all his Forces might come up, which 
; Came ſlowly out of Scotland. Aſſoon as they were come up, 

he march'd to Kendal; where he reſted again ſeveral days; 

the reaſon whereof no body could imagine. It was ſuſpected 

ĩt was, that thoſe Forces, which were up in ſeveral parts of the 
EKingdom for the K ing, might undergo ſome defeat, that they 
| might not be ſo united, as to controul or obſtruct the Presby- 

terian deſign, For after that Army was enter'd into England, | 
it moved, as hath been faid, by ſuch very flow Marches, and : 

ſo negligently, and with ſo little apprehenſion of an Enemy, 
and it was Quarter'd at fo great a diſtance, that the head | 

Quarter vs very often twenty Miles diſtant from ſome part 
| of the Army; the Duke himſelf performing no part of the of- 
| fice of a General, but taking his eaſe, and being wholly go- 

vern d by the Lieutenant General of the Army, and two or 
three other Officers. 

SIR Marmaduke Langdale marched, with his Body of Eng- 5 M.Lang- 
liſh, conſiſting of ncar four thouſand Foot, and ſeven or cight 8 
hundred Horſe, always a day before the Army; by which 
' they intended to have timely Advertiſement of the Enemies 

motion, and likewiſe meant that he ſhould bear the firſt brunt 

of them, deſiring to weaken him by all the ways they could. 

They had not match'd many days, it being now near the mid- 

dle of Auguſt, when St Marmaduke Langdale Advertiſed the 

Duke by an Expreſs, That he had receiv'd unqueſtionable 

© Intelligence that Cromwell was within two or three days 

cc march, and reſolv d to engage his Army aſſoon as poſſibly he 

could, and that he would not be diverted from it, by the 

* People's gathering together at any diſtance from him, in 

te what poſture ſoever; and therefore defir'd his Grace, That 

*he would keep his Army cloſe together ; for they could not 

*be far aſunder with any ſecurity; and — *That he 

« himſelf would reſt, and waft the advance of the Enemy, 

* and then retire back as he ſhould find it neceflary. 

Tat Duke, notwithſtanding this Advertiſement, refor- 

med not the Order of his march in any degree, bur was per- 

ſwaded That the Enemy could not be fo near; and that, if 

© Cromwell was advanced to ſuch a diſtance, it was only with 

* ſuch a Party, as he would not preſume to engage with their 

te whoic Army. In this confidence, he marched as he bad,,,,, 

done before. Sr Marmaduke ſent him every day advice that dale giver 

confirm'd the former, © And that his Horſe had encounter d. -* -<- 


te ſome of the Enemy, and that their whole Body was at hand — ” 
Vol. III. Part 1. M but 499 
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ce but that it was true, it was not a Body equal in number to 
* their Army, yet all that Cromwell expected was to joyn Bat- 
© tle with him. All this gain d not credit, till Str Marmaduke 
himſelf, making his retreat with very ſharp Skirmiſhes,in which 
many Men fell on both fides, was purſued into the head 
Quarters of the Duke; where he likewiſe brought with him 
ſome Priſoners, who averr'd, that the whole Body of the 
Army was within five or fix Miles, and marched as faſt as 
they were able. 

Tre Duke was confounded with the Intelligence, and 
knew not what ro do: the Army was not together; and that 
part that was about him, was without any order, and made 
no ſhew of any purpoſe to Fight. In this Amazement, the 
Duke ſtayed himſelf with ſome Officers at Preſton; and cauſed 
his Foot to be drawn over a Bridge, that they might march to- 
wards Wiggan, a Town in Lancaſhire, where he Wuld as he 
thought, find ſome Regiments, and where they might make 
ſome ſtand rill the reſt ſhould come up. In the mean time 
Sr Marmaduke Langdale return'd to his Troops, the Duke ha- 
ving promiſed to ſend him ſome Troops to aſſiſt, and that ſome 
Foot ſhould be ſent to keep a Lane, * would Flanłk his Men 
upon his retreat. S Marmaduke reticed before the Enemy, 
and drew up his Troops in the Cloſes near Preſton. The 
Enemy followed him cloſe, and preſſed him very hard; not- 
withſtanding which he maintained the diſpute for above fix 
hours with great Courage, and with very great loſs to the 
Enemy in Officers, and Common Soldiers; inſomuch as t 
ſeem'd to retire, at leaſt to make a ſtand. And in all this time 

the Scots ſent him no Aſſiſtance, but concluded that it was not 
Cromwell's whole Army that Aſſaulted him, but only ſome 

Party, which he would himſelf be well enough able to diſen- 

gage himſelf from. And Sr Marmaduke Langdale told me of- 

ten afterwards, © That he verily believ'd, if one thouſand Foot 

* had then been ſent to him, he ſhould have gained the day: 

and Cromwell himſelf acknowledged, that he never ſaw Foot 

Fight fo deſperately as They did. 

g M.Larg- TRE Scots continued their march over the Bridge, without 
cate Fights, raking care to ſecure the Lane, which he had recommended 
ten; axd to them; by which CromawelFs Horſe came upon his Flank, 
Davy H2- whilſt he was equally preſſed in the Van. So that his excel- 
routed, lent Body of Foot being broken, S* Marmaduke, and ſuch of 
his Horſe as kept together, were driven into the Town; where 

the Duke remain'd yet with ſome Officers; who all retreated 

over a Ford to the Foot, who were in equal diſorder. For 

aſſoon as the Engliſh Forces were broken, the Scots were pre- 

_ from the Bridge, and forced to a very diſorderly 


march, However the Duke had till a great part of his own 
Army 
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Army together; with which he continued to march two or 
three days to Wiggan; thence to Warrington; where Baily 
capitulatcd, and deliver'd up all the Foot; thence to Nant- 
wich, and at laſt to Vxeter; and in all that time many of the 
Scotiſh Noblemen forſook him, and render d ghemtelyes Pri- 
ſoners to the Gentlemen of the Country; and Cromwell's 
Troops under Lambert, preſſed ſo hard upon the Rear, that 
they killed, and took as many Priſoners as they pleaſed, with- 
out hazarding their own Men. The Duke was ſcarce got into 
Deter, when his Troops, which made no reſiſtance, were 

beaten in upon him, and fo cloſe purſued by Cromwell's Horſe 

under Lambert, that himſelf _ all the principal Officers 
(ons few excepted, who, lying . or by the bene 

t of the ſwiftneſs of their Horſes, made their eſcape) were 


taken Priſoners: the Duke neither behaving himſelf like a Ge- M. Puke 
neral, nor with that Courage which he was before never 


thought to want; but making all ſubmiſſions, and all excuſes 
to thoſe who took him. 

Tuus his whole Army was Routed, and Defeated; more 
killed out of contempt, than that they deſerv'd ir by any op- 
poſition ; the reſt raken Priſoners, all their Cannon and Bag- 
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taken, and their Colours; only ſome of their Horſe, 


which had been Quarter d moſt back ward, made haſte to carry 
news to their Country of the ill ſucceſs of their Arms. They 
who did not take the way for Scotland, were for the moſt part 
taken by the activity of the Country, or the Horſe that pur- 
ſued them; whereof Sr Marmaduke Langdale, after he had 
made his way with ſome of his Officers and Soldiers, who 
ſtood with him till they found ir ſafeſt to 1 * themſelves, 
had the ill fortune to be diſcover'd; and ſo 


Victory was got by Cromwell with an Army amounting to a 
third part of rhe Scots in Number, if they had been all roge- 
ther; and ix was not diminiſhed half a hundred in obtaining 
this Victory, after the Engliſh Forces under Langdale had 
been defeated. 
I x may be proper now to mention, that the Lord Cotting- 
ton, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had many miſad- 
venrures; which detain'd them from attending upon the Prince 
in the Fleet. Aſſoon as they heard that his Highneſs had put 
himſelf on board a Ship at Calais to find the Fleer in Holland, 
they Embarked at Diepe, in a French Man of War that was 
bound for Dunkirk; where when they arriv'd, they found a 
Gentleman, a Servant of the Prince's, who inform'a them, 
« That the Prince was with the whole Fleet in the Downs, 
tc and that he had ſent him with a Letter to the Marſhal Ran- 
« 22, who was Governour of Dent, to borrow a F . * 
2 


was taken Pri- s, M.Lang- 
ſoner, and ſent to the Caſtle of Nottingham. All this great e . 
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ce of him; which he had there, and had by ſome civil Meſ- 
ſage offer'd ro lend to his Highneſs ; and the Marſhal, who 
receiv'd them with great civility, aſſured them that the Frigat 
ſhould be ready the next day, and if they pleaſed to make uſe 
of it, ſhould try them to the Prince. 

Tuer look'd upon it as a good 8 which 
would deliver them much ſooner at the Fleet, than they had 
before ex to be; and fo without weighing the Dan- 
gers which might accompany it, and might very naturally 
have been foreſeen, they embraced the occaſion ; there being 
no hazard which they apprehended at Sea, but that they might 
be taken by the Parliament Ships; which, by the Prince 
being with his Fleet in the Downs, and ſo being Maſter at 
Sea, was hardly poſſible. So they unwarily put themſelves 
into that Frigat, and ſer Sail in the Evening from Dunkirk ; 
preſuming that they ſhould, the next Morning, find themſelyes 
in the Downs with the Prince. But there was ſo dead a calm 

that Night, that they made very little way; and, the next 

Morning, they found that they were chaſed by fix or ſeven 

Frigats of Oftend. In ſhort, 3 were taken Priſoners, and 

lunder d of all they had (which amounted to good value in 

ewels and Money) and were carried into Oſtend, where, 
though _y were preſently at liberty, they were compell'd to 
ſtay many days, not without ſome hope, raiſed by the civility 
of the Spaniſh Governour, and the Lords of the Admiralty 
there, who very liberally promiſed an entire reſtitution of 
all that they had loſt. But that being without any effect, that 
brutiſh People, the Free- booters, being ſubje& to no Govern- 
ment, they found means to give notice to the Prince of all 
that happen d, and that they would attend his Command at 

Fluſhing ; whicher they eaſily went. Within few days after, 

the Prince, out of the Downs, ſent a Frigat for them to Fluſh- 

ing; where they embark'd ſeveral times, and were at Sea the 
whole Night, and in the Morning driven back by high Winds, 
ſomerimes into Fluſbing, ſometimes to Ramikins ; and ſo were 
compell'd to go to Middleborough, and after a Months ſtay in 
thoſe places, and many attempts to get to Sea, they receiv'd 
Order from the Prince to attend him in Holland, whither he 
had reſfoly'd to go, aſſoon as the Earl of Lautherdale arriv'd 
from Scotland in the Fleet, and had deliver d his imperious 
invitation for the Prince's immediate repair to the Scotiſh 
Army ; which was then enter'd into England. By this means 
they came not to the Prince, till the next day after he came 

The Prince to the Hague, having left the Fleet before Goree and near 

comes to Helroet Sluce. | 

— TuE Prince was receiv'd by the States with all outward 

reſpect, and treated by them for four or five days at their 


charge; 
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charge; his Royal Highneſs every Night lodging in the Pa- 


lace, which belonged to the States too, where the Prince of 
Orange, and the Princels lay, and where both his Royal High- 
neſs and the Duke of Jork had very good Apartments; the 
Prince and Duke, after two or three days, always eating with 
the Princeſs Royal, the Prince of Orange himſelf keeping his 
own Table open, according to cuſtom for the reſort of tuch 
of the States, or Officers of the Army, or other Noble Per- 
ſons, who frequently repaired thither. 


Tus Prince of Wales's Court was full of Faction, and Divifens 
Animoſity againſt each other, ſo that the new Comers were p f 
not only — well receiv d by the Prince, but very welcome wales 


, who being angry with the other Counſellors" 


to every 


there, believ d that matters would be better carried now they 
were come. They had not becn an hour in the Hague, when 
Herbert the Atturney General came to them, and congratu- 
lated their Arrival, and told them How much they had been 
* wanted, and how much Prince Rupert longed for their Com- 
*pany. And within a very ſhort time after, Prince Rupert 
himſelf came to bid them welcome, with all poſſible grace, 
and profeſſion of great kindneſs and eſteem for them. They 


both inveighed bitterly againſt the whole adminiſtration of 


the Fleet, in which moſt 1 of the Court, which had been 


preſent, and who agreed in nothing elſe, concurr'd with 
them. | 


St Robert Long, the Prince's Secretary, who, by the Queen's 
injunction, was wholly ſubſervient to the Lord Colepepper. 


They accuſed them of corruption, not only with reference 


to the Cloth Ship, but to the releaſe of very —_ other 
Ships, which they had diſcharged upon no other reaſon, but 
as it would be a very Popular thing, and make the Prince 
grateful ro the City of London. Though there was much 
diſcourſe of Mone brought to both their Cabins by M* Lozwe, 

ct there was never any proof made of any corruption in the 
Lord Colepepper, who was not indeed to be wrought upon 
that way ; but, having ſome infirmities, and a multitude of 
Enemies, he was never abſoly'd from any thing of which any 
Man accuſed him; and the other was ſo notoriouſly inclined 
to that way of Husbandry, that he was always thought guilty 


of more than he was charged with. It was true enough that 


great Riches were parted with, and had been releaſed for 
little or no Money; which being now exceedingly wanted, 
made it eaſily believ d that ſuch unthrifty Counſel could not 
have been given, except by thoſe who were well rewarded 

for it; which ſtill fell upon thoſe two. ' 
Tag xt was a general murmur that the Fleet had lain fo 
M 3 long 


Tu whole clamour was againſt the Lord Colepepper, and 


: 
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long idle at the mouth of the River, when it had been pro- 
poſed that it might go to the Iſle of Wight, where they might, 
in the conſternation the whole Kingdom was then in, pro- 
bably have been able to have releaſed the King; Carisbrooke 
being near the Sea, a Caſtle not ſtrong in it ſelf, the Iſland 
well affected, and at that time under no ſuch power as could 
ſubdue them. And why ſuch an attempt, which, if unſucceſs- 
ful, could have been attended with no damage conſiderable, 
was not made, was never fully anſwer d. 

Trax y were very angry with Hatten, and would have it 
Treachery in him, that the two Fleets did not Fight with 
each other, when they were ſo near engaging in the River; 
which, they (aid, they might well have done before the Wind 
changed, if he had not diſſwaded the Prince; and in this the 
clamour of the Sea-men joyn'd with them. But it was but 
clamour, for moſt diſpathonate Men gave him a good Teſti- 
mony in that affair, and that he behaved himſelf like a skilful 
Officer, and was very forward to Fight whilſt there was rea- 
ſon to effe& it. The other reproach upon him of paſling 
by the Ships which came from Portſmouth, in the Night, was 
not ſo well anſwer d: for it was known, though he {aid that 
they were paſſed by, and out of reach before he was inform'd 
of them, that he had notice time enough to have engaged 
them, and did decline ir; which might reaſonably enough 
have been done, out of apprehenſion, beſides the inconve- 
nience of a Night Engagement, that the noiſe of the Conflict 
might have called the Earl of Warwick out of the River to 
their Aſſiſtance, before they could have maſter'd them; there 
being two or three of the beſt Ships of the Royal Navy, 
which would have made a very notable reſiſtance. But this 
being never urged by himſelf, and what would have been too 
much for him to have taken upon himſelf, it was imputed to 
his cowardize, of which the Sea-men, as well as rhe Cour- 
tiers, accuſed him; though, as was gen@fAally thought with- 
out reaſon, and only with prejudice to the Man for what he 
had done before, and becauſe he was a Man of a regular and 
orderly courſe of Life, and Command, and of very few words, 
and leſs paſſion than at that time raiſed Men to reputation in 
that Province. There was only one Man in the Council of 
whom no body ſpoke ill, nor laid any thing to his Charge; 
and that was the Lord Hopton. But there was then ſuch a 
Combination, by the countenance of Prince Rupert, with all 
the other Lords of the Court, and the Atturney General, 
upon former grudges, to undervalue him, that they had drawn 
the Prince himſelf to have a leſs eſteem of him than his ſingu- 
lar Virtue, and Fidelity, and his unqueſtionable Courage, and 
Induſtry (all which his Encmies could not deny that he excel- 
led in) did delerve, Ta1s 


© 
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Tus State the Court was in, when the two lately men- 
tion d Counſellors came; who quickly diſcern'd, by the un- 
ſteady humours, and ſtrong paſſions all Men were poſſeſſed 
with, that they ſhould not preſerve the Reputation they 
ſeem'd to have with every Body for the preſent, any long 
time, and foreſaw that neceſſity would N break in up- 
on them like an Armed Man, that would diſturb and diſtract 


all their Couq;els. And there was, even at the inſtant in. 


which they arriv'd at the Hague, the fatal Advertiſement of 
that Defeat of the Scoriſh Army, which mult break all their 
meaſures, and render the condition of the Prince, and of the 
whole Kingdom, very deplorable, and leave that of the King 
his Father in tue utn:oft detpa'r, | 
Tre Rumour of this Def.at came to the Hague the next 
day aftc: the Prince came thither, but not fo particularly 
that the extent of it was known, or the Tragical effects yet 
throughly underſtood. And his Highneis appointing his 
Council to meet cogether the next Morning after the Lord 
Cottington and the Chancellor of the Exchequer came thither, 
he inform'd them of the Lord Lautherdale's Meſſage to him 
from the Parliament of Scetland, and that he very earneſtly 
pups him, even ſince the News of the Defeat, that he would 
orthwith repair to their Army; and his Highneſs thought 


fit, that the Ear! ſhould give an Account of his Commiſhon 
at the Board; whereupon he was ſent for in; and, that all 
reſpect might be ſhew'd to the Parliament of Scotland, he had 


a Chair allow'd him to fit u bon. 


H e firſt read his Commiſſion from the Parliament, and 22 
liament of 


in which, having at large magnified the great Affection of Scotland. 
the Parliament, © That out of their native, and conſtant Af-""* __ 


then the Letter which the Parliament had writ to the Prince; 


« fe&ion and Duty to their King, and finding that, contrary 
te to the Duty of Subjects, his Majeſty was impriſon d by the 


* Traiterous and Rebellious Army in England, they had 


ce raiſed an Army in that Kingdom, that ſince their Advice, 
* Counſel, and Entreaty in an amicable way, could not pre- 
*yail, might by force redeem his Majeſty's Perſon from that 
«captivity ; which they held themſelves obliged by their ſo- 
*[emn League and Covenant to endeavour to do, with the 
* hazard of their Lives and Fortunes: That this Army was 
te already enter'd into England, under the Command of James 
te Duke Hamilton, whom, in reſpect of his known and emi- 
te nent fidelity to his Majeſty, they had made General thereof; 
* and having now done all that was in their power to do for 
« the preſent, and having taken due care for the ſeaſonable 
* ſup 17 and recruit of that Army, they now ſent to his High- 


«neſs, that he would with all poſſible ſpeed, according to 
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<the yur which the King his Father had made, tranſport 
0 


* his Royal Perſon, that he might himſelf be in the head of 
* that Army to obtain the Liberty of his Father; and they 
defir'd him, © That for the circumſtances of his Journey he 
* would be adviſed by the Earl of Lautherdale, to whom the 
* had given full Inſtructions; and they beſought his Highneſs 
© to give credit to him in all things. 

T x x Earl likewiſe ſhew'd his Inſtructions, Gy which none 
of the Prince's Chaplains were to be admitted to attend him, 
and great care to be taken, that none but Godly Men ſhould 
be ſuffer d to be about the Perſon of his Highneſs; and par- 


_ ticularly that neither Prince Rupert, nor the Chancellor of the 


Delibera- 
tien in the 
Prince: 
Council 4 
bout it, 


Exchequer, nor ſome other Perſons ſhould be admitted to go 
with the Prince. And after all theſe things were read and 


enlarged upon, he preſſed the Prince, with all imaginable in- 
ſtance, and without taking notice of any thing that was be- 


fallen their Army in England, of which he could not bur have 


had particular relation, that he would loſe no time from en- 


tring upon his Journey ; and all this with as infolent, and 
{upercilious behaviour, as if their Army had been triumphant. 

Wu he had faid all he meant to fay, he fate ſtill, as if 
he expected to hcar what the Prince or any Body elſe would 
ſay to what he propoſed. It was then moved, That, if he 
tc had no more to bh „ he would withdraw, to the end that 
* the Council might Debate the matter, before they gave 
te their advice to the Prince. He took this motion very ill, 
and faid © He was a Privy Councellor to the King in Scotland, 
*© and being likewiſe a Commiſſioner from the Parliament, 
*he ought not to be excluded from any Debate that con- 
*cern'd the Aﬀair upon which he was employed. This he 


= 


urged in ſo imperious, and offenſive a manner, that drew on 


much ſharpneſs; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 


Kingdom of Scotland, to the Prince of Wales, and that he 


knew him very well ſince the Treaty at Uxbridge, where 


they had often differ'd in matters of the higheſt importance, 


treated him with the ſame liberty they had then been ac- 
cuſtom'd to. He told him, He meant not to ſay any thing 
* in that Debate, when he ſhould be withdrawn, that he de- 
<* fir'd ſhould be conceal'd from him, or unheard by him; 


*and that he was ready to ſay, that in his judgment, all 


* he had propoſed was very unreaſonable ; but he would not 
* that the Dignity of the Board ſhould be proſtituted to his 


Demand, nor that he ſhould be preſent there at any Debate. 


The Earl replied, © That he was ſent by the Parliament, and 


e did proteſt againſt having any thing he propoſed to be 
te treated, and debated by, or before the El Board; nor 
did he conſider what was, or ſhould be ſaid, by any _ 

| cc ut 
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«but the Prince himſelf. The Prince told him, “It was ne- 
*ceflary that he himſelf ſhould hear, and know what the opi- 
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te nion of the Council ſhould be; and that it was as untca- 


* ſonable that He ſhould be preſent; and thereupon com- 
manded him to withdraw; which he preſently ſubmitted to 
with indecency enough. The Prince then told them, © Thar 
te there were Gave Perſons come to the Town, the laſt nighr, 
**who came out of England after the News of the Victory 
* over the Scots came to London, with all the circumſtances 
cc thereof; and of the Duke's being taken Priſoner ; and that 
the Prince of Orange had told him, © That the States had re- 
**ceiv'd Intelligence of it from their Embaſſadour Newport, 
* who reſided in London. Upon the whole matter, the Prince 
reſolv'd © To meet again the next Morning to conſult farther 
* what he was to do, and that probably, in the mean time, 
*the Intelligence would be more perfect, and unqueſtionable, 
*and they ſhould ſee whether Lautherdale would take ary 
* notice of it. | 

Bur the Night made no alteration in him; he appear'd 
the next morning with the ſame confidence, and rhe ſame im- 

rtunity for the Prince to remove, and begin his Journey. 
He was ask d, Whether he had receiv'd no Information of 
* ſome ill Fortune, that had befallen that Army, which might 
c ſo change the caſe ſince he left Scotland, that what might 
ce Then have been fit, would be Now unfit and uncounſel- 


cc able? The Earl ſaid, He knew well what the News was 


ce from England; and whatever he hoped, that he was not con- 
te fident it was not true; however he hoped, that would not 
te change the Prince's purpoſe, but that it would more con- 
*cern him to purſue & reſolution he was formerly obliged 
te to; that if any misfortune had befallen that Army, the Prince 


* had the more reaſon to endeavoyr to repair it; which could 


* be done no other way; than by his making all poſſible haſte 
* into Scotland; which remain'd {tiH a Kingdom entire whol- 
*ly devoted to his Service; and that, by the benefit of his 
* preſence, might quickly draw together another Army, to- 
cc wards which there was a good beginning already by the pre- 
c ſeryation of that Body under Monroe: That if his Highneſs 
te ſhould decline this only probable way to preſcrve Himſelf, 


cc and to recover his other two Kingdoms, it would be thought 


*he had little zeal for the Liberty of his Father, and as little 
& for his own Intereſt, and for the preſervation of the Crown; 
| he therefore beſought his Highneſs, that he would cauſe 
< {ſome of his Ships to be forthwith made ready, and would 
ce therein immediately Tranſport᷑ himſelf into Scotland; where- 


«by the late wound would, in a ſhort time, be healed; which 


* would otherwiſe prove incurable» 
+ Bur 


' 
| 


| 
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Bur Scotland was fo well known, and the power of Argyle 
( which muſt be now greater than ever by the total deteat 
of the contrary Party) that his Propoſition was by all diſpaſ- 
ſionate Men thought to be very extravagant, and not to be 
hearken d to: and the News from London, that Cromwell was 
maxrch'd into Scotland with his whole Army, confirm'd eve 
honeſt Man in that opinion. And within few days the Earl 
of Lautherdale ſeem'd rather to think of going thither himſelf, 
where his own Concernments were in great danger, than of 
preſſing the Prince to ſo hazardous a Voyage; and after a few 
Weeks more ſtay at the Hague, upon the Intelligence from 
his Friends in Scotland, how Affairs went there, he return'd 
thither in the ſame Ship that Tranſported him from thence, 
with as much Rage and Malice againſt the Council about the 
Princc, as againſt Cromwell himſelf. | 
Tus Defeat of the Scotiſh Army at Preſton, though it was 
not at firlt believ'd to be an entire Victory over their whole 
Body, there being double that number that was not there or 
that march'd from thence, broke or diſappointed moſt of the 
deſigns which were on foot for raiſing Men, in thoſe Northern 
Counties, for the King's Service, to have joyn'd and united 
under Sr Marmaduke Langdale. St Thomas Fildeſley, a Gentle- 
man of a fair Eſtate, who had ſery'd the King from the be- 
ginning of the War with good Courage, was then with a 
Body of Engliſh, with which he had Beſieged the Caſtle of 
Lancaſter, and was upon the point of Reducing it, when the 
News of Preſton arriv d. It was then neceſſary to quit that 
deſign; and hearing that Major General Monroe, who, ſhort! 
after the Duke march'd out of Scotland, follow'd him wi 
a Recruit of above {ix thouſand Horſe and Foot, was come to 


the skirts of Lancaſhire, he retired chither to him, having 


gather'd up many of St Marmaduke Langdale's Men, who had 
been broken at Preſton, and ſome others who had been newly 
Levicd. S? Thomas Tildeſley moved Monroe, © That his Forces, 
*and ſome Regiments of: Scots, who yet remain'd about Ken- 
ce dal, might joyn with the Engliſh under his Command, and 
march together towards Preſton, and follow Cromwell in the 
* Rear, as He purſued the Scots: which they might very well 
have done, being a Body, when in conjunction, of above 
eight thouſand Men; which was equal in number to the Ar- 
my under Cromwell, But the Major General would not con- 


ſent to tlie Motion, bur retired to the farther part of Weſt- ' 


moreland ; and the Engliſh follow'd them in the Rear: pre- 
ſuming, that though they would not be perſwaded to advance 
after Cromwell, yet that they would choole ſome other more 
convenient Poſt to make a ſtand in, if the Enemy follow'd 
them; aud then that they would be glad to joyn with them: 

to 
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to which he was preſſed again the next day, but continued 
ſtill faſt in bis Suflen Reſolution, without declaring what he 
meant to do; and retired through Cumberland, where he had 
left a ſad remembrance of his having paſſed that way a few 
days before, having then raiſed vaſt ſums of Money upon the 
ef and now in his retreat plundet᷑ d almolt all they 
+ os 

Tart Engliſh march'd into the Biſhoprick of Durham, to 
joyn with ſuch new Levies as were then raiting there; and 
their number being increaſed by the addition of thoſe Troops 
which were under the Command of S* Henry B-llinghzm, they 


171 


met again Major General Monroe in Northumberland, and de- Monroe 


fir'd him © That they might unite together againſt the Com- 
*mon Enemy, who equally defir'd the deſtruction of them 


te ders there; which he did, wich all poſlible Expedition. 


be welcome to Carliſle; and went thither; and ſent St Henry 
Bellingham, St Robert Stricklard, and Colonel Chater, to the 
Earl of Lanrick, and ofter'd that they ſhould carry their Troops 
into Scotland to joyn with him; who he well knew wand 
ſtand in need of help. But he durſt not accept their Motion, 
ſaying, If he ſhould, Argyle would from thence take an ex- 
*cule to invite Cromwell; who they heard was then upon his 
march towards Rick, to bring his Army into Scotland: 
_=_ which Sr Henry Billingham return'd with the Party he 

mmanded into Cumberland, paying for all they had through 
that part of Scotland it was neceſſary for them to pals through. 

SIR Philip Muſgrave had no better ſucceſs with S? William 
Levingſlon, the Governour of Carliſle; for though he receiv'd 
him very civilly, and enter'd into a Treaty with him (for 
he knew well enough that he was not able to Victual, or De- 
fend the place without the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, and there- 
fore deſir d the aſſiſtance of S Philip in both) yet when Ar- 
ticles were agreed upon, and fign'd by S* Philip Muſgrave, the 
Governour fell back, and refuſed to engage himſelf © Nor 
te to deliver up the Garriſon without the conſent of S* Philip 
« Muſgrave; who was contented that none of his Men ſhould 
confe within the Walls, until ir ſhould be moſt apparent, that 
they could no longer keep the Field, 


W1rTn1 a ſhort time after, Orders was ſent out of Scot- Berwick 
- . - * P F< 
land for the delivery of Berwick and Carliſle to the Parliament; % line 


in which Orders there was not the leaſt mention of making «+ Peu 


having eu- 
ter d Eng- 
land wp:n 
Hamilton's 


* both. But he reſolutely refuſed, and told them plainly, Pa ve. 


ce that he would march directly into Scotland and expect Or- * 
wa: cot 


land. 
SIR Philip Muſgrave belicv'd that he and his Foot might. Philip 
. 


Conditions for the Engliſh. St Philip Muſgrave had yet Aplely V. 


Caſtle in his own poſſeſſion, having taken it after he had de- 
liver d Carliſle to Duke Hamilton, and after he was march d 
| | - from 


—— —— 
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Cromwell 
marcel into 


Scotland. 
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from thence. By this good accident, upon the delivery of it 
up, which could not long have made any defence, he made 
Conditions for himſelf, and one hundred and fifry Officers, 
many of them Gentlemen of Quality who liv'd again to ven- 
ture, and ſome to loſe their Lives for the King: after which, 
he ſoon Tranſported himſelf into Holland. 

CroMWELL reſoly'd to loſe no advantage he had got, but 
aſſoon as he had perfe&ed his Defeat of Duke Hamilton, by 
gathering up as many Priſoners, as he could, of the diſperſed 
Troops, he march'd directly towards Scotland, to pull up the 
Roots there, from which any farther trouble might ſpring 
hereafter; though he was very earneſtly called upon from 
Tork-ſhire to reduce thoſe at Pontfret Caſtle ; which grew ve 
troubleſome to all their Neighbours ; and not ſatisfied with 
drawing Contributions from all the parts adjacent, they made 
Excurſions into places at a great diſtance, and took divers ſub- 
ſtantial Men Priſoners, and carried them to the Caſtle; where 
they remain'd till they redeem'd themſelves by great Ran- 
ſoms. However, he would not defer his Northern march; 
but belicving, that he ſhould be in a ſhort time capable to 
take Vengeance upon thoſe Affronts, he ſatisfied himſelf in 
ſending Colonel Rainsborongh, with ſome Troops of Horſe 
ani. Foot, to reſtrain their adventures, and to keep them 
block d up; and himſelf, with the reſt of his Army continued 
their march for Scotland, it beine about the end of Auguſt, or 
beginning of September, before the Harveſt of that Country 
was yet ripe; and fo capable of being deſtroy'd. | 

Ir was generally beliey'd, that the Marqujs of Argyle 
earneſtly invited him to this Progreſs; for the Defeat of the 
Scotiſh Army in England had not yet enough made him Ma- 
ſter of Scotland. There was ſtill a Committee of Parliament 
fitting at Edenbcrough, in which, and in the Council, the Earl 
of Lanrick ſway d without a Rival; and the Troops which 

had been raiſed under Monroe for the Recruit of the Duke's 
Army, were ſtill together, and at the Earl's devotion; ſo that 
the Marquis was ſtill upon his good behaviour. If he did not 
invite Cromwell, he was very glad of his coming; and made 
all poſſible haſte to bid him welcome upon his entring into 
the Kingdom. They made great ſhews of being mutually glad 
to ſee each other, being linked together by many pronfiſes, 
and profeſſions, and by an entire conjunction in guilt. 

Tu xk was no Act of Hoſtility committed; Cromwell de- 
claring, That he came with his Army to preſerve the Godly 
Party, and to free the Kingdom from a force, which it was 
* under, of Malignant Men, who had forced the Nation to 
*break the Friendſhip with their Brethren of England, who 
had bern fo faithful ro them: That it having pleaſed God 
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te to Defeat that Army under Duke Hamilton, who endeavour'd 


s to engage the two Nations in each others Blood, he was 


* come thither to prevent any farther miſchief, and to remove 
*thoſe from Authority who had uſed their power ſo ill; 


e and that he hoped he ſhould, in very few days, return with 


te an aſſurance of the Brotherly Affection of that Kingdom to 
*the Parliament of England; which did not deſire in any de- 
te gree to invade their Liberties, or infringe their Privileges. 
He was conducted to Edenborough by the Marquis of Argyle, I: receiv'4 
where he was receiv'd with all ſolemnity, and the reſpect due g tn. 
to the Deliverer of their Country, and his Army Quarter'd 
_ and ſupplied with all Proviſions the Country could 
1 
, Tus Earl of Lanrick, and all the Hamiltonian Faction 
8 is all who had a mind to continue of it) were with- 
drawn, and out of reach; and they who remain'd at Eden- 
borough were reſoly d to obey Argyle; who they ſaw could 
protect them. There were then enough left of the Com- 
mittee of Parliament to take care of the Safety and Good of 
the Kingdom, without putting Cromwell to help them by the 
Power of the Engliſh ; which would have been a great diſ- 
credit to their Government. Whilſt he remain'd their Gueſt 
Wer they entertain d 3 Argyle thought him- 
elf able by the Laws of Scotland, to reform all that was amiſs, | 
and preſerve the Government upon the true foundation. So The . 
the Committee of Parliament {cnt to Monroe an Order and 5. of, 
Command to Disband his Troops; which when he {ccm'sd . e 
reſ{oly'd not to do; he quickly Liſcern'd that Cromzwell muſt — 
be Arbitrator ; and thereupon he ob{cry'd the Orders of the 444. 
Committee very punctually: ſo that there was no Power in 
Scotland that could oppoſe the Command of Argyle; the Com- 
mittee of Parliament, the Council, all the Magiltrates of Eden- 
borough, were at his deyotion; and whoever were not ſo, were 
either in Priſon, or fled. The Pulpits were full of Invectives 
againſt the Sinfulneſs of the late Engagement, and folemn 
Faſts enjoyn'd by the Aſſembly to implore God's pardon and 
forgiveneſs for that heinous Tranſgreſſion; the Chancellor 
Lowden giving the good example, by making his Recantation 
and humble Submiſſion with many Tears. Cromwell had rea- 
ſon to believe that it would henceforward prove as peaceable 
a Kingdom as he could wiſh; and having thus concerted all 
things with his boſome Friend Argyle (who refolv'd aſſoon 
as he was withdrawn a diſtance from Edenborongb, that he and 
his Army might not be thought to have an influence upon 
the Councils, to call the Parliament to confirm all he ſhould cromwetl 
think fit to do) he return'd for England ; where he thought — 
his Preſence was like to be wanted. | | 


TuS 
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Tur Committee of Parliament at Edenb-rough (who had 
Authoriry to convene the Parliament when the Major part of 
them ſhould pleaſe ; care being taken in the nomination of 
them, that they were ſuch as were thought moſt like to pur- 
ſue the way they were enter d into) ſent out their Snmmons 
"The Scotiſh to call the Parliament. They who appear d, were of another 
Loney mind from what they had been formerly, and with the ſame 
ende Paſſion and: Zeal with which they had enter'd into the En- 
Alen, gagement, they now declared it unlawful, and ungodly ; M4 
Egg e- the Aſſembly joyning with them, they Excommunicated all 
% Who had the moſt eminent Parts in the promoting it; and 

made them incapable of bearing any Office in the State, or 
of fitting in Council, or in Parliament; ſubjecting thoſe who 
had ſinned in a leſs degree, to ſuch penalties as would for 
ever make them ſubject to their Government. By theſe judg- 
ments, amongſt others, the Earl of Lanrick was depriv'd of 
being Secretary of State, and that Office was conferr'd upon 
the Earl of Lzthian; who, in the beginning of the Rebel- 
lion, had been employ'd by the Conſpirators into France, and 
coming afterwards into England was Impriſon'd thereupon, 
and being after ſet at liberty, continued amongſt thoſe who 
upon all occaſions, carried the Rebellion highelt, and ſhewed 
1 moſt implacable malice to the Perſon of the King. And 
by this time Argyle was become ſo much more Maſter of 


Scotland than Cromwell was of England, that he had not ſo 


much as the ſhadow of a Parliament to contend, or to com- 
ply with, or a neceſſity to exerciſe his known great Talent of 
diſſimulation, all Men doing as he enjoyn'd them, without 
asking the reaſon of his direction. 

To return to the State of the King's Affairs in Exgland: 
when the Earl of Norwich and the Lord Capel with the Kentiſh 
and Eſſex Troops were incloſed in Colcheſter, their Friends 
could not reaſonably hope that the Scotiſh Army, which had 
{o long deferr'd their March into England, contrary to their 


promiſe, would, though they were now come in, march faſt 


enough to relieve Colcheſter before they ſhould be reduced 

by Famine. The Earl of Holland thought it neceſſary, ſince 

many who were in Celchefter, had engaged themſelves upon 

The Earl of His promiſes and Authority, now to begin his Enterpriſe ; 
"wp to which the youth and warmth of the Duke of Buckingham, 
z King- who was General of the Horſe, the Lord Francis Villiers his 
fron. Brother, and divers ther young Noblemen, ſpurr'd him on. 
And he might have the better opinion of his Intereſt and 

Party, in that his purpoſe of riſing, and putting himſelf into 

Arms for the celict of Colcheſter, was ſo Ke from being a ſe- 

cret, that it was the common diſcourle of the Town. There 

was a great appearance every Morning, at his Lodgings, + 
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thoſe Officers who were known to have ſerv'd the King; his 
Commiſſions ſhew'd in many hands; no queſtion being more 
commonly asked, than © When doth my Lord Holland go out > 
and the Anſwer was,“ Such and ſuch a day; and the hour he 
did take Horſe, when he was accompanied by an hundred 
Horſe from his Houſe, was publickly talked of two or three 
days before. 

Hs firſt Rendezvous was at Kingſton upon Thames; where 
he ſtayed two Nights, and one whole Day, expecting a great 
reſort to him, not only of Officers, but of Common Men, 
who had promiſed, and liſted themſelves under ſeveral Of- 
ficers; and he imputed the ſecurity he had enjoyed fo long, 
notwithſtanding his purpoſe was ſo generally known, to the 
Apprehenſion both the Parliament and the Army had of the 
Affections of the City to joyn with him; and he believ'd, that 


he ſhould not only remain ſecur® at Kingſton, as long as he 


ſhould think fit to ſtay there, but that ſome entire Regiments 
of — City would march out with him for the Relief of Col- 
cheſter. | | 
DuxInG the ſhort ſtay he made at Kingſton, ſomg Ofi- 


cers and Soldiers, both of Horſe and Foot, came thither, and 


many Perſons of Honour and Quality, in their Coaches, came 
to viſit him and his Company from Londen; and return'd 


© thither again to provide what was ſtill wanting, and reſolv'd 


to be with him ſoon enough. The principal Officer the Earl 
relied upon (though he had better) was Dalbeer a Dutch- 
man of Name and Reputation, and good experience in War; 
who had ſerv d the Parliament as Commiſſary General of the 
Horſe under the Earl of Eſſex, and having been left our in 
the new model, was amongſt thoſe diſcontented Officers who 
looked for an opportunity to be revenged of the Army ; which 
they deſpiſed for their ill breeding and much preaching. Thus 
Dalbeer was glad to depend upon the Earl of Holland, who 
thought himſelf likewiſe happy in ſuch an Officer. The 
keeping good Guards, and ſending out Parties towards the 
Kentiſh parts, where it was known ſome Troops remain d ſince 
the laſt Commotion there, was committed to His care. But 
he diſcharged ir fo ill, or his orders were fo ill obſerv'd, that 
the ſecond or third Morning after their coming to Kingſton, 
ſome of the Parliament's Foot, with two or three Troops of 
Colonel Rich's Horſe, fell upon a Party of the Earl's about 


Nonſuch; and beat, and purſued them into Kingſton, before 1: mt 
thoſe within had notice to be ready to receive them; the Earl *** 


and moſt of the reſt making too much haſte out of Town, and 
never offering to Charge thoſe Froops. In this confuſion the 
Lord Francis [illiers, a youth of rare Beauty and comelineſs of 
Perſon, endeayouring to make reſiſtance, was unfortunatel 


killed, 
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killed, with one or two more but of little note. Moſt of the 
Foot made a ſhift to conceal themſelves, and ſome Officers, 
until they found means to retire to their cloſe Manſions in 
London. The Earl with near an hundred Horſe (the reſt wiſe- 
ly taking the way to London, where they were never inquired 
after) wander'd without purpoſe, or deſign, and was, two or 

Eſ-aper te three days after, beſet in an Inn at S* Neots in Huntington- 

eots,) , . . . "+ - ; . 

where be» ſbire, by thoſe few Horſe who purſued him, being joyn'd with 

rake”. ſome - — oh Colonel Scroop's; where the Earl deliver'd 
himſelf Priſoner to the Officer without reſiſtance; yet at the 
ſame time Dalbeer and Kenelm Digby, the eldeſt Son of S* Ke- 
nelm were killed upon the place; whether out of former 
grudges, or that they offer d to defend themſelves, was not 
known; and the Duke of Buckingham eſcaped, and happily 
found a way into Londen; where he lay conceal'd, till he bal 
an opportunity to ſecure Aimſelf by being Tranſported into 
Holland ; where the Prince was; who receiv'd him with great 
grace and kindneſs. The Earl of Holland remain'd Priſoner 
in the place where he was taken, till by Order from the Par- 
liament he was ſent ro Warwick Caſtle, where he was kept 
PriſMer with great ſtrictneſs. 

T u total defeat of the Scotiſh Army lately mention d ſuc- 
cecded this, and when thoſe Noble Perſons within Colcheſter 
were advertiſed of both, they knew well that there was no 

ſibility of relief, nor could they ſubſiſt longer to * it, 

eing preſſed with want of all kind of Victual, and having 
eaten near all their Horſes. They ſent therefore to Fairſax, 
to treat about the delivery of the Town upon reaſonable con- 
ditions, but he refuſed to treat, or give any conditions, if 
they would not render to mercy all the Officers, and Gentle- 
men; the Common Soldiers he was contented to diſmiſs. A 
day or two was ſpent in deliberation. They within, propoſed 
To make a brisk Sally; and thereby to ſhift for themſelves, 
te as many as could. But they had too few Horſe, and the few 
that were left uneaten were too weak for that Enterpriſe. 
Then, © That they ſhould open a Port, and every Man dic 
* with their Arms in their hands; but that way they could 
only be ſure of being killed, without much hurting their 

Adverſaries, who had ways enough ſecurely to aſſault them. 
Colchefter Hereupon, they were in the end obliged to deliver themſelves 
"= up Priſoners at mercy ; and were, all the Officers and Gen- 
tlemen, lcd into the publick Hall of the Town; where they 
were locked up, and a ſtrong Guard ſet upon them. They 
were required preſently to ſend a liſt of all theit Names to the 
General; which they did; and, within a ſhort time after, a 

Guard was ſent to bring S* Charles Lucas, and Sr George Liſle, | 
and S* Bernard Gaſcoigne to the General, bcing fate 2 * 

ounc 
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Council of War. They were carried in, and in a very ſhort 
diſcourſe told, That after ſo long and ſo obſtinate a defence 
until they found ir neceſſary to deliver themſelves up to 
*© mercy, it was neceſſary, for the example of others, and that 
| © the Peace of the Kingdom might be no more diſturbed in 
| that manner, that ſome Military juſtice ſhould be executed; 
Land therefore, that Council had determin'd they three ſhould 
' be preſently ſhot to death; for which they were adviſed to 
prepare themſelves; and without conſidering, or hearing what 
they had a mind to fay for themſelves, they were led into a 
Yard there by; where they found three Files of Muſqueteers 
| ready for their diſpatch. 
' S1x Bernard Gaſcoigne was a Gentleman of Florence; and 
had ſerv'd the King in the War, and afterwards remain'd in 
London till the unhappy adventure of Colcheſter, and then ac- 
| companied his Friends thither; and had only Engliſh enough 
to make himſelf underſtood, that he deſired a Pen and Ink 
and Paper, that he might write a Letter to his Prince the Great 
Duke, that his Highneſs might know in what manner he loſt 
his Life, to the end his Heirs might poſſeſs his Eſtate. The 
Officer that attended the execution thought fit to acquaint the 
General and Council, without which he durſt not allow him 
Pen and Ink, which he thought he might reaſonably demand: 
When they were inform'd of ir, they thought it a matter 
worthy ſome conſideration; they had choſen him out ot the 
Liſt for his Quality, conceiving him to be an Engliſh Gentle- 
man; and preterr'd him for being a Knight, that they might 
ſacrifice three of that Rank. | 
T n 1 delay brought the News of this bloody reſolution to 
the Priſoners in the Town; who were inhinitely afflicted with 
it; and the Lord Capel prevailed with an Officer, or Soldier, 
of their Guard, to carry a Letter, fign'd by the chief Perſons 
and Officers, and in the name of the reſt, to the General; in 
which they took notice of that Judgment, and defir'd him 
t Either to forbear the execution of it, or that they might all 
| © who were equally guilty with thoſe three, undergo the fame 
« Sentence with Them. The Letter was deliver d, but had 
no other effect than the ſending to the Officer to diſpatch his 
Order, reſerving the Italian to the laſt. S* Charles Lucas was 
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their firſt work; who fell dead; upon which St George Li/le s. Charles 


ran to him, embraced, and kiſſed him; and then ſtood up, 


Lucas and 
S George 


and looked thole who were to execute him in the face; and Liſle jor 
| thinking they ſtood at too great a diſtance, ſpake to them to“ Pe. 


come nearer; to which one of them ſaid, le warrant you, 
« Sir, Wee'l hit you: he anſwer'd ſmiling, © Friends, I have 
* been nearer you, when you have miſs d me. Thereupon, 
they all fired upon him, and did their work home, ſo that he 

Vol. III. Part 1. e fell 
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fell down dead of many wounds without ſpeaking a word. 
Sr Bernard Gaſcoigne had his doublet off, and expected the next 
turn; but the Officer told him © He had order to carry him 
back to his Friends; which at that time was very indifferent 
to him. The Council of War had conſider d, that if they 
ſhould in this manner have taken rhe Life of a Forreigner,who 
ſeem'd to be a Perſon of Quality, their Friends or Children 
who ſhould viſit Italy, might pay dear for many Generations; 


and therefore ay commanded the Officer, When the other 


Therr Chas 
Tack cr. 


very morole converſation; yet they all de 


e two ſhould be dead, to carry him back again to the other 
* Priſoners. | 
Taz Two who were thus murder'd, were Men of great 
name and eſteem in the War; the one being held as good a 
Commander of Horſe, and the other of Foot, as the Nation 
had; but of very different tempers and humours. Lucas was 
the younger Brother of the Lord Lucas, nd his Heir both to 
the Honour and Eſtate, and had a preſent Fortune of his own. 
He had been bred in the Low Countrics under the Prince of 
Orange, and always amongſt the Horſe. He had little conver- 
ſation in that Court, where great civility was practiſed, and 
learncd. He was very brave in his Perſon; and in a day of 
Battle a gallant Man to look upon, and follow; but at all 
other times and places, of a nature ſcarce to be liv'd with, 
of no good underttanding, of a rough and proud humour, and 
bred to accompan 
him in his death. Lifle was a Gentleman who had had the 
ſame Education with the other, and at the ſame time an Of- 
ficer of Foot; had all the Courage of the other, and led his 
Men to Battle with ſuch an Alacrity, that no Man was ever 
better followed, his Soldiers never forſaking him; and the 
Party which he commanded, never left any thing undone 
which he led them upon. But then, to his fierceneſs of Cou- 
rage he had the ſofteſt and moſt gentle nature imaginable ; 
was kind to all, and beloy'd of all, and without a Capacity to 
have an Enemy. | 1 | 
Tu E manner of taking the Lives of theſe worthy Men was 
new, and without Example, and concluded by moſt Men to 
be very barbarous; and was generally imputed to Ireton, who 
ſwayed the General, and was upon al occaſions of an unmer- 
ciful and bloody Nature. Aſſoon as this bloody Sacritice was 


ended, Fairfax, with the Chief Officers, went ro the Town- 


Houſe to viſit the Priſoners; and the General (who was an ill 
Orator in the moſt plauſible occaſion) applied with his civi- 
liry to the Earl of Norwich, and the Lord Capel; and, ſeem- 
ing in ſome degree to excuſe the having done that, which he 
{aid The Military juſtice required, he told them, © Thar all 
the Lives of the reſt were ſafe; and that they ſhould be 2 

treated, 
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te treated, and 1 of as the Parliament ſhould direct. 
The Lord Capel had not fo ſoon digeſted this ſo late barbarous 
proceeding, as to receive the viſit of thoſe who cauſed it, with 
ſuch a return as his condition might have prompted to him; 
but ſaid, That they ſhould do well to tiniſh their work, aud 
*execute the ſame rigour to the reſt; upon which there were 
two or three ſuch ſharp and bitter replies between Him and 
Ireton, that coſt him his Life in few Months after. When the 
General had given notice to the Parliament of his proceed- 
ings, he receiv'd order to fend the Earl of Norwich and the 
Lord Capel to Windſor Cattle; where they had afterwards the 
Society of Duke Hamilton,to lament each others misfortunes, 
and after {ome time they two were ſent to the Tower. 
Tuo the City had undergone ſo many ſevere Morti- 
fications, that it might very well have been ditcouraged from 
entring into any more dangerous Engagements, at leaſt all 
other People might have been terrified from depending again 
upon ſuch Engagements, yet the preſent fright was no ſooner T4 dani 
over than they recover'd new ſpirits for new undertakings 34, 4 — 
and ſeem d always to have obſerv'd ſomewhat in the laſt miſ- hαπ e 
carriage which might be hereafter prevented, and no more ob- 
ſtruct their future proceedings; and many in the Parliament, 
as well as in the City, who were controlled and diſpirited by 
the preſence of the Army, when that was at a diltance ap- 
d reſolute, and brisk in any contradiction and oppoſition 
of their Counſels. So that Cromwell had no ſooner begun his 
March towards the North, and Fairfax his into Kent, bur the 
Common Council deliver'd a Petition to the Parliament, Ty Periti- 
That they would entertain a Perlonal Treaty with the King, 22208 
te that rhe Kingdom might be reſtor d again to a happy Peace, * 
* which could be hoped for no other way. This was the firſt 
preſumption that had been offer d, ſince their Vote of no more 
Add reſſes to be made to the King; which had been near half 
a year before; and this ſeem d to be made with fo univerſal 
a concurrence of the City, that the Parliament durſt not give 
a politive refuſal to it. And in truth the Major part thereof 
did really defire the fame thing; which made St Harry Vane, 
and that Party in the Parliament to which the Army adher'd, 
| or rather which adher'd to the Army, to contrive ſome ſpe- 
cious way to defer and delay it, by ſeeming to conſent to it, 
rather than to oppoie the mot ion. And therefore they ap- 
pointed a Committee of the Houſe of Commons, to meet with A Commir- 
luch a Committee of the Common Council, as they ſnould 2 ** 
make choice of, to conter together of the ways and means tO rears with 
rovide for the King's lafety and ſecurity during the time of“ 
the Treaty: which Committee being mer together, that of 
the Houſe of Commons perplex'd the other with many 
N 2 | Queſtions, 
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ueſtions,“ What they meant by thoſe Expreſſions, they uſed 

X their Petition (and had beta the Common — 

long uſed both by the King and the Parliament, in all appli- 

cations which had concern'd a Treaty) © That his Majeſty 

te might treat with honour, freedom, and ſafety > what they 

* intended by thoſe words? and whether the City would be 

tc at the Charge in maintaining thoſe Guards, which were to 

te be kept for the ſecurity of the King during ſuch Treaty; 

and if the King ſhould in that Treaty refuſe to give the Par- 

*liament ſatisfaction, how his Perſon ſhould be diſpoſed of > 

and many ſuch Queſtions, to which they well knew that the 

. Commirtce it {elf could make no Anſwer, but that there muſt 

be another Common Council called, to which they muſt re- 

pair for directions. And by this means, and adminiſtring new 

Queſtions at every meeting; much time was ſpent, and the 

delays they wiſhed could not be avoided. So that notwith- 

ſtanding all the City's earneſtneſs that the Treaty might be 

reſently enter d upon, it was delayed till the Inſurrection 

in Kent, and the deſigns of the Earl of Holland (to both which 

they had promiſed another kind of Aſſiſtance) were both diſ- 

appointed, and expired. However, the Prince was ſtill in the 

Downs with his Fleet, and the Gentlemen in Colcheſter de- 

fended themſelves reſolutely, and the Scotiſh Army was en- 

ter'd the Kingdom, all which kept up their Courage; inſo- 

much as, after all the delays, the 4 conſented, and 

The P«rlia- declar d, That they would enter into a Perſonal Treaty 

=——_ 2 « with the King for the ſettling the Peace of the Kingdom; 

« perſeral but that the Treaty ſhould be in the Iſle of Wight, where 
. © his Majeſty ſhould enjoy honour, freedom, and ſafety. 

Tus City had offer d before to the Committee upon ſome 

of the Queſtions which had been adminiſter'd to them, *That 

« if the Treaty might be in London, they would be at the 

cc Charge of maintaining thoſe Guards which ſhould be neceſ- 

* ary for the ſafety and ſecurity of the King; and therefore 

they were very much troubled, that the Treaty ſhould be now 

in the Iſle of Wight, upon which they could have no influ- 

ence; yet they thought not fit to make any new Inſtances for 

change of the place, leſt the Parliament might recede from 

their Vote, that there ſhould be a Treaty enter'd upon. 

A Commit- So they only renew'd their importunity, that all expedition 

> S 4 =o might be uſed ; and in ſpight of all deiays, in the beginning 

to wwe King Of Auguſ!, a Committee was ſent from both Houſes to the 

king to Carisbrookg Caſtle, where he had been clote ſhut up 

berianing of about half a year, without being ſuffer d to ſpeak with any but 

Auguit- ſuch who were appointed by them to 5 and watch him. 

fan f Tur Meſſage the Committee deliver d was, That the 


| % 4 * Houſes did deſire a Treaty with his Majeſty, in what _ 
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«of the Iſle of Wight he would appoint, upon the Propoſi- 


tions tender'd to him at Hampton Court, and ſuch other Pro- 
** poſitions, as they ſhould caule to be preſented to him; and 
that his Majeſty ſhould enjoy honour, freedom, and ſafety to 
his Perſon. The Meſſengers who were one of the Houle 
of Peers and two Commoners, were to return within ten days, 
no body being very ſtri& in the limitation of time to a dav, 
becauſe the Treaty was ſo much the longer kept off, which 
they hoped ſtill would by ſome accident be prevented. 

Tat King receiv'd them very graciouſly, and told them, 
They could not believe that any Man could defire a Peace 
* more heartily than Himſelf, becauſe no Man ſuffer'd ſo much 
by the want of it: that, though he was without any Man 
*to conſult with, and without a Secretary to write what he 
* ſhould dictate, yet they ſhould not be pur to ſtay long for 
*an Anſwer; which he gave them within two or three days, 
all written in his own hand; in which, after he had lamented 
his preſent Condition, and the extreme reſtraint he was under, 


he faid, He did very chearfully embrace their motion, and Te N q 
accepted a Treaty they promiled ſhould be with Honour, “. 


* Freedom, and Safety; which he hoped they did really in- 
*tend ſhould be perform'd ; for that, in the Condition he was 
*in, he was fo totally ignorant, and uninform'd of the pre- 
c {ent State of all his Dominions, that a blind Man was as fit 
*to judge of Colours, as He was to treat concerning the 
© Peace of the Kingdom, except they would firſt revoke their 
Votes, and Orders, by which all Men were prohibited, and 
e forbid to come, write, or ſpeak to him. For the place, 
* he could have wiſh'd, for the expedition that would have 
* reſulted from thence, that it might have been in or near 
London, to the end that the Parliament's reſolution and de- 
termination might have been ſooner known upon any emer- 
*pent occaſion that might have grown in the Treaty, than it 
* could be at ſuch a diſtance: however, ſince they had re- 
*folv'd that ir ſhould be in the lile of I/ight, he would not 
* except againſt it, but named the Town of Newport for the 
te place of the Treaty. He faid, Though he deſir' d all ex- 
*pedition might be uſed towards the beginning and ending 
te the Treaty, yet he ſhould not think himſelf in any freedom 
te to Treat, except, before the Treaty begun, all ſuch Perſons 
te might have liberty to repair to him, whole advice and al- 
te ſiſtance he ſhould ſtand in need of in the Treaty. He ſent 
a Liſt of the Names of thoſe his Servants which he defir'd 
might be admitted to come to him, and attend upon him ; 
whereof the Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of Hertford, the 
Earls of Southampton, and Lindſey, were the chief; all four 
Gentlemen of his Bed-Chamber, * of his . 
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He named likewiſe all the other Servants, whole attendance 


he defir'd in their ſeveral Offices. He ſent a · liſt of the 


Names of ſeveral Biſhops, and of ſuch of his Chaplains, as 
he defir'd to confer with, and of many Common Lawyers, 
and ſome Civilians, whole advice he might have occaſion to 
uſe; and defir'd, © That he might be in the ſame State of 
1 _ „as he enjoyed whilſt he had been at Hampton 
* Court. 

By the time that the Commiſſioners return'd from the Iſle 
of Wight, and dcliver'd this Anſwer to the Parliament, news 
was brought of the Defeat of the Scotiſh Army, and Cromwell 
had written to his Friends, What a perpetual Ignominy it 
* would be to the Parliament, that no body abroad or at 
© home would ever give Credit to them, if they ſhould recede 


from their former Vote, and Declaration of no farther Ad- 


dreſſes to the King, and conjured them to continue firm in 
that Reſolution. But they had gone too far now to recede, 
and ſince the firſt Motion and Petition from the Common 
Council for a Treaty, very many Members, who had op- 

{ed the Vote and Declaration of no more Addrefles, and 
from the time that had paſſed, had forborne ever to be pre- 
ſent in the Parliament, upon the firſt mention of a Treaty, 
flock d again to the Houſe, and advanced that Overture; ſo 
that they were much ſuperior in Number to thoſe who en- 
deavaur d firſt to obſtruct and delay, and now hoped abſo- 
lutely to fruſtrate all that had been propoſed towards a Treaty. 
And the great Victory which had been obtain d againſt the 
Scots, and which they concluded muſt ſpeedily reduce Col- 
cheſler, and put a quick period to all other attempts againſt 
the Parliament, made them more earneſt and ſollicitous for 
a Treaty; which was all the hope left to prevent that Confu- 
ſion they diſcern'd was the purpole of the Army to bring upon 
the Kingdom: And fo with the more Vigour they preſſed 
* That ſatisfaction might be given to the King, in all that he 
had propoſed in his Anſwer; and, notwithſtanding all op- 


The Vote of poſition, it was declar d, That the Vote for no more Ad- 


no more Ad- 


dreſſes re 


e dreſſes ſhould ſtand repealed: That the Treaty ſhould be at 


P- and © Newport ; and that his Majeſty ſhould be there in the ſame 


the Treaty 
1+ be at 
Newport, 


*freedom in which he was at Hampton Court; that the In- 
*{tructions to Colonel Hammond, by which the King had 
* been in that manner reſtrain'd, and all Perſons forbid from 
going to him, ſhould be recalled ; that all thoſe Perſons 
* who were named by the King, ſhould have free liberty to 
* repair to him, and to remain with him without being que- 
*ſtiond, or troubled. And having proceeded thus far, * 
nominated hve Lords, and ten Commoners, to be the Com- 
miſſi ners wao ſhould treat with the King, and who were 

| enjoyn'd 
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enjoyn d to prepare all things to be ina readineſs for the Treaty 
with all poſſible expedition; but S* Harry Vane being one of 
thoſe Commiſſioners, uſed all his Arts to obſtruct and delay 
it, in hope that Cromwell would diſpatch his Affairs in Scet- 
land time enough to return, and to uſe more effectual and 
powerful Arguments againſt it, than he was furniſh'd' withal: 
Ar t theſe occurrences were very well known to Cromwell, 
and were the motives which perſwaded him to believe, that 
his preſence at the Parliament was fo neceſſary to ſuppreſs the 
Presbyterians, who ceaſed not to vex him at any diſtance, that 4 
he would not be prevailed with to ſtay and tiniſh that only 
work of difficulty that remain'd to be done, which was the re- 4 
ducing Pontfret Caſtle; but left Lambert to make an end of it, 
and to revenge the death of Rainsborough, who had loſt his 
Life by that Garriſon, with ſome circumſtances which deſerve 
to be remember'd ; as in truth all that Adventure in the ta- 
king, and defending that place, ſhould be preſerv'd by a very 
particular relation, for the honour of all the Perſons who were 
engaged in it. | 
Wren the firſt War had been brought to an end by the As account 
Reduction of all Places, and Perſons, which had held for the 4 — 
King, and all Men's hopes had been render'd deſperate, by caft: for the 
the Impriſonment of his Majeſty in the Iſle of Wight, thoſc . 
Officers and Gentlemen who had ſerv d, whilſt there was any 
Service, betook themſelves generally to the habitations they 
had in the ſeveral Counties; where they liv'd quietly and 
privately, under the Infolence of thoſe Neighbours who had 
formerly, by the inferiority of their Conditions, ſubmitted to 
them. When the Parliament had finiſh'd the War, they re- 
duced and ſlighted molt of the Inland Garrifons, the Main- 
renance whereof was very chargeable: yet by the Intereſt of 
ſome Perſon who commanded ir, or out of the conſideration 
of the ſtrength and importance of the place, they kept ſtill a 
Garriſon in Pontfret Caſtle, a Noble Royalty and Palace be- 
longing to the Crown, and then part of x & Queen's Joynture. 
The Situation in it {elf was very ſtrong; no part whercof was 
commanded by any other ground : the Houle very large, 
with all Offices ſuitable to a Princely Seat, and though builr 
very near the top of a Hill, ſo that it had the proſpect of 
a great part of the Weſt Riding of 7ork-ſbire, and of Lincoln- 
ſbire, and Nottingham-ſbire, yet it was plentifully An 
with Water. Colonel Cotterell, the Governour of this Caſtle, 


exerciſed a very ſevere Juri{di&tion over his Neighbours of 
thole parts; which were inhabited by many Gentlemen, and 
Soldiers, who had ſerv'd the King throughout the War, and 
who were known to retain their old Affections, though they 
liv'd quietly under the preſent Government, Upon the leaſt 
N 4 Jealouſy 
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Jealouſy or Humour, theſe Men were frequently ſent for, re- 
proached, and fometimes Impriſon'd by the Governour in 
this Garriſon; which did not render them the more devoted 
to him. When there appear'd ſome hopes that the Scots 
would raiſe an Army for the Relief and Releaſe of the King, 
Sr Marmaduke Langdale, in his way for Scotland, had viſited 
and conferr'd with fome of his old Friends and Country-men, 
who now liv'd quietly within ſome diſtance of Pontfret, who 


 inform'd him of that Garriſon, the place whereof was well 


known to him. And he acquainting them with the Aſſurance 
he had of the Reſolution of the Principal Perſons of the King- 
dom of Scotland, and that they had invited him to joyn with 
them, in order to which he was then going thither, they 
agreed, © That, when it ſhould appear that an Army was raiſed 
ein Scotland upon that account, which muſt draw down the 
* Parliament's Army into the other Northern Countics, and 
* that there ſhould be Riſings in other parts of the Kingdom 
(which the general indiſpoſition and diſcontent, beſides ſome 
particular deſigns, made like to fall out) © that then thoſe 
Gentlemen ſhould endeavour the ſurpriſe of that Caſtle, and 
tc after they had made themſelves ſtrong in it, and furniſh'd ir 
* with Proviſions to endure {ome reſtraint, they ſhould draw 
**as good a Body to them as thoſe Countries would yield: 
And having thus adjuſted that deſign, they ſettled ſuch a way 
of Correſpondence with Sr Marmaduke, that they frequently 
gave him an account, and receiv'd his directions for their 

roceeding. In this diſpoſition they continued quiet, as they 
bad always been; and che Governour of the Caſtle liv'd to- 
wards them with leſs Jealouſy, and more Humanity, than he 
had been accuſtom d to. | 

Tusk was one Colonel Merrice, who being a ve 

young Man, had, in the beginning of the War, been an Ot- 
ficer in ſome Regiments of the King's; and out of the folly 
and impaticnce of his Youth, had quitted that Service, and 
engaged himſelf in the Parliament Army with ſome circum- 
ſtances not very commendable; and by the clearneſs of his 
Courage, and pleaſantneſs of his Humour, made himſelf not 
only — acceptable, but was preferr'd to the Command of 
a Colonel, and perform d many notable Services for them, 
being a ſtout ped | bold Undertaker in attempts of the greateſt 
Danger; wherein he had uſually ſucceſs. After the new 
Modelling of the Army, and the introducing of a ſtricter diſci- 
pline, his Life of great Licenſe kept not his Reputation with 
the new Officers; and being a free Speaker and Cenſurer of 
their affected behaviour, they left him out in their compound- 
ing their new Army, but with many profeſſions of kindneſs 


and reſpect to his eminent Courage, which they would find 


ſome 
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ſome occaſion to Imploy, and Rgward. He was a Gentleman 
of a competent Eſtate in thoſe parts in eri ſbire; and as he 
had grown Elder, he had heartily deteſted himfelf for having 

uitted the King's Service, ard had reſolv d to take ſome ſea- 
onable opportunity to wipe off that blemiſh by a Service that 
would redeem him; and ſo was not troubled to be fer aſide 
by the new General, but betook himielf to his Eſtate ; en- 
joy d his old Humour, which was chearful and pleaſant; and 
made himſelf moſt acceptable to thoſe who were moſt truſted 
by the Parliament; who thonght that they had d:itmifled one 
of the beſt Officers they had, and were lorry for it. 

He now, as a Country Gentleman, frequented the Fairs 
and Markets, and converſed with equal freedom with all his 
Neighbours, of what Party ſoever they had been, and re- 
new'd the Friendſhip he had formerly held with tome of thote 


Gentlemen who had ſerv'd the King. But no Friendſhip was 


ſo dear to him, as that of the Governour of Pontſret Caſtle, 
who lov'd him above all Men, and delighted fo much in his 
Company, that he got him to be with him ſometimes a week 
and more at a time in the Caſtle, when they always lay to- 
gether in one Bed. He declar d to one of thoſe Gentlemen, 
who were united together to make that Attempt, That he 
* would ſurpriſe that Caſtle, whenever they ſhould think the 
«Seaſon ripe for it; and that Gentleman, who knew him 
very well, believ'd him fo entirely, that he told his Compa- 
nions, That they ſhould not trouble themſelves with con- 
*triving the means to ſurpriſe the place; which by truſting 
* roo many, would be liable to diſcovery ; but that he would 
* take that Charge upon himſelf, by a way they need not 
* enquire into; which he aſſured them ſhould not fail: And 


they all very willingly acquieſced in his undertaking ; to which 


they knew well he was not inclined without good grounds. 
Morrice was more frequently with the Governour, who never 
thought himſelf well without him; and always told him“ He 
* muſt have a great care of his Garriſon, that he had none 
ec bur faithful Men in the Caſtle; for that he was confident 
* there were ſome Men who liv'd not far off, and who many 
te times came to viſit him, had ſome deſign upon the place; 
and would then in confidence name many Perſons to him, 
ſome whereof were thoſe very Men with whom he commu- 
niĩcated, and others were Men of another Temper, and were 

moſt devoted to the Parliament, all his particular Friends and 


185 


Companĩons; But that he ſhould not be troubled; for he 


te had a falſe Brother amongſt them, from whom he was ure 
te to have ſeaſonable Adverciſement; and promiſed him,“ Thar 
ce he would, within few hours notice, bring him at any time 
* forty or fifty good Men into the Caſtle to rein forcę his Gar- 
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*riſon, when there ſhould he occaſion; and he would ſhew 
him the liſt of ſuch Men, is would be always ready, and 
would ſometimes bring ſome of thoſe Men with him, and tell 
the Governour before them, © That thoſe were in the liſt he 
* had given him of the honeſt fellows, who would ſtick to 
te him when there ſhould be need; and others would acci- 
dentally tell the Governour, That they had liſted themſelves 
* with Colonel Morrice to come to the Caſtle, whenever he 


e ſhould call or ſend to them. And all theſe Men thus liſted, 


and - that means would ſometimes make the 


were fellows very notorious for their bitterneſs and malice 
which they had always againſt the King, not one of which 
he ever intended to make uſe of. 

Hr made himſelf very familiar with all the Soldiers in the 
Caſtle, and uſed to play and drink with them; and when he 
lay there, would often rife in the Night, and viſit the Guards; 
vernour 
diſmiſs, and diſcharge a Soldier whom he did not like, under 

retence © That he found him always aſleep, or ſome other 
fault which was not to be examin'd ; and then he would com- 
mend ſome other to him as very fit to be truſted and relied 
upon, and by this means he had very much power in the 
Garriſon. The Governour receiv'd ſeveral Letters from his 
Friends in the Parliament, and in the Country, That he 
ce ſhould take care of Colonel Morrice, who reſoly'd to betra 
ce him; and inform'd him, That he had been in ſuch and 
te ſuch Company of Men, who were generally eſteem'd moſt 
cc Malignant, and had great Intrigues with them; all which 
was well known to the Governour; for the other was never 
in any of that CE though with all the ſhe'y of ſecrecy, 
in the Night, or in places remote from any Houle, but he 
always told the Governour of it, and of many particular 
paſſages in thoſe Meetings; ſo that when theſe Letters came 
to him, he ſhew'd them ſtill to the other ; and then-both 


of them laugh't at the Intelligence; after which Morrice fre- 


quently called for his Horſe, and went home to his Houle, 


telling his Friend © That though he had, he knew, no miſtruſt 


* of his Friendſhip, and knew him too well to think him ca- 
ce pable of ſuch baſeneſs, yet he ought not for his own ſake be 
cc thought to ſlight the information; which would make his 
te Friends the leſs careful of him: that they had reaſon to give 


© him warning of thoſe meetings, which, if he had not known 


te himſelf, had been very worthy of his ſuſpicion; therefore 


c he would forbear coming to the Caſtle again, till the jea- 


© louſy of his Friends ſhould be over; who would know of 
te this, and be ſatisfied with it: and no power of the Gover- 
nour could prevail with him, at ſuch times, to ſtay ; but he 
would be gone, and ſtay away till he was, after ſome 1 * 

ent 
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ſent for again with great importunity, the Governour deſiring 
his Counſel and Aihiſtance as much as his Company. 

Ir fell out, as it uſually doth in Affairs of that nature, 
when _ Men are engaged, that there is an impatience to 
execute what is projected, before the time be throughly ripe. 
The buſineſs of the Fleet, and in Kent, and other places, and 
the daily Alarms from Scotland, as if that Army had been 
entring the Kingdom, made the Gentlemen who were en- 
gaged for this Enterpriſe, imagine that they deferr'd it too 
long, and that though they had recciv'd no Orders from 
Sr Marmaduke Langdale, which they were to expect, yet they 
had been ſent, and miſcarried. Hereupon they called upon 
the Gentleman who had undertaken, and He upon Morrice, 
for the Execution of the deſign. The time agreed upon was 
ſuch a Night, when the ſurpriſers were to be dy upon 
ſuch a part of the Wall, and to have Ladders to mount in 
two places, where two Soldiers were to be appointed for 
Sentinels who were privy to the attempt. Morrice was in the 
Caſtle, and in Bed with the Governour, and according to his 
cuſtom, roſe about the hour he thought all would be ready. 
They without, made the Sign agreed upon, and were An- 
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ſwer d by one of the Sentinels from the Wall; upon which 


they run to both places where they were to mount their Lad- 
ders. By ſome Accident, the other Sentinel who was deſign ed, 
was not upon the other part of the Wall ; bur when the Lad- 
der was mounted there, the Sentinel called out; and finding 
that there were Men under the Wall, run towards the Court 
of Guard to call for help; which gave an Alarm to the Gar- 
riſon: ſo that, for that time, the deſign was diſappointed. 
But, ſhortly after, Morrice, and ſome of the ſame Gentlemen 
ſurpriſed the Caſtle, under the diſguiſe of Country- men com- 
ing in with Carts of Proviſion; and preſently ſeiſed on and 
maſter'd the main Guard, and made way for their Friends, 
| Horſe and Foot, to enter. Then two or three of them went 
to the Governour's Chamber, whom they found in his Bed, 
and told him“ The Caſtle was ſurpriſed, and himſelf a Pri- 
© ſoner. He betook himſelf to his Arms for his defence, but 


quickly found that his Friend had betray'd ir, and the other 


Gentlemen appearing, of whom he had been before warn'd, 
his defence was to no purpoſe, yet he receiv'd ſome wounds. 
Morrice afterward comforted him with affurance © Of good 
*uſage, and that he would procure his Pardon from the King 
* for his Rebellion.” | 

Tn £ y put the Garriſon in good order, and ſo many came 
to them from 7ork-ſhire, Nottingham, and Lincoln, that they 
could not in a ſhort time be reſtrain d, and had leiſure to 


fetch in all ſorts of Proviſions, for their ſupport, and to mobs 
an 
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and renew ſuch Fortifications as might be neceſſary for their 
defence. From Nottingham, there came Sr ohn Digby, St Hugh 
Cartwright, and a Son and Nephew of his, who had been 
good Othcers in the Army, with many Soldiers who had 
been under their Command ; many other Gentlemen of the 
three Counties were preſent, and deſerve to have their Names 
recorded, fince it was an Action throughout of great Courage 
and Conduct. 

CrROMWELLS marching towards the Scots with the neg- 
le& of theſe Men after the firſt appearance, and only ap- 
pointing ſome County Troops to incloſe them from in- 


creaſing their ſtrength, gave them great opportunity to grow; 


{o that driving thoſe Troops to a greater diſtance, they drew 
Contribution from all the parts about them, and made Incur- 


ſions much farther, and render'd themſelves fo terrible, that, 


as was ſaid before, after the Scotiſh defeat, thoſe of Tork-ſhire 
ſent very earneſtly to Cromwell, © That he would make it the 
te buſineſs of his Army to reduce Pontfret. But he, reſolving 
upoa his Scotiſh Expedition, thought it enough to ſend Rainſ- 
borouzh to perform that Service, with a Regiment of Horſe, 
and one or two of Foot, belonging to the Army; which, 
with a conjunction of the Country Forces under the ſame 
Command, he doubted not would be ſufficient to perform 


a greater work. Afſaon as the Caſtle had been reduced, they 


who were poſſeſſed of it were very willing to be under the 
Command of Morrice; who declar'd he would not accept the 
Charge, nor be Governour of the place, knowing well what 
jealouſies he might be liable to, at leaſt upon any change of 


Fartune, but under the direction of S* John Digby ; who was 


Colonel General of thoſe parts, and was a Man rather cor- 
dial in the Service, than equal to the Command ; which made 
him refer all things ſtill to the Counſel, and Conduct of thoſe 
Officers who were under him; by whoſe activity, as much 
was done as could be expected from ſuch a knot of reſolute 
Perſons. 

Tus total defeat of the Scotiſh Army being now generally 
known, and that their Friends in all other places, were de- 
feated, they in the Caſtle well knew what they were pre- 
ſently to expect, and that they ſhould be ſhortly ſhut up from 
making farther excurſions. They heard that Rainsborough 


was upon his march towards them, and had already ſent ſome | 


Troops to be Quarter d near them, himſelf yet keeping his 

Head Quarters at Doncafter, ten Miles from the Caſtle. They 

reſolv'd, whilſt they yet enjoy'd this liberty, to make a noble 

attempt. They had been inform d, that S* Marmaduke Lang 

dale (whom they ſtill called their General) after the over- 

throw of the Scoriſþ Army, had been taken Priſoner, and — 
; maine 
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mained in Nottingham Caſtle under a moſt ſtri& cuſtody, as 
a Man the Parliament declared, © They would make an exam- 
* ple of their Juſtice. A Party of about twenty Horſe, bur 
picked and choice Men, went out of the Caſtle, in the begin- 
ning of the Night, with a Reſolution to take Rainsborongh, 
Priſoner, and thereby to ranſom their General. They were 
all good Guides, — underſtood the ways, private and pu- 
blick, very exactly; and went ſo far, that about the break of 
day or little after, in the end of Auguſt, they put themſelves 
into the Common Road that led from Jork; by which ways 
the Guards expected no Enemy; and ſo ſlightly asked them, 
* Whence they came? who negligently Anſwer d; and asked 
again, Where their General was? ſay ing,“ They had a Letter 
*for him from Cromwell. They ſent one to ſhew them where 
the General was; which they knew well enough; and that he 
lay at the beſt Inn of the Town. And when the Gate of the 
Inn was opened to them, three of them only enter'd into the 
Inn, the other rode ro the other end of the Town to the 
Bridge, over which they were to pals towards Pontfret ; where 
they expected, and did find a Guard of Horſe and Foot, with 
whom they entertain'd themſelves in diſcourſe, ſaying, That 
*rhey ſtayed for their Officer, who went only in to ſpeak 
a with the General; and called for ſome drink. The Guards 
making no queſtion of thcir bcing Friends, ſent for drink, and 
talked negligently with them of News; and, it being broad 
day, ſome of the Horſe alighted, and the Foot went to the 
Court of Guard, conceiving that Morning's work to be over. 
They who went into the Inn, where no body was awake bur 
the Fellow who opened the Gate, asked in which Chamber 
the General (for 2 all the Soldiers called Rainsborough) lay; 
and the Fellow ſhewing them from below, the Chamber door, 
two of them went up, and the other ſtay'd below, and held 
the Horſes, and talked with the Soldier who had walked 
with them from the Guard. The two who went up, open'd 
the Chamber door, found Rainsborough in his Bed, but awaked 
with the little noiſe they had made. They told him in ſhort 
e that he was their Priſoner, and that it was in his power to 
e chooſe whether he would be preſently killed (for which 
work he ſaw they were very well prepar d) © or quietly, with- 
* out making reſiſtance, or delay, to put on his Cloaths, and 
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*be mounted upon a Horſe, that was ready below for him, 


*and accompany them to Pentfrer. The preſent danger 
awaken'd him out of the amazement he was in, fo that he 
told them he would wait upon them, and made the haſte that 
was neceſſary to put on his Cloaths. One of them took his 
Sword, and fo they led him down ſtairs. He that held the 
Horſes, had ſent the Soldier away to thoſe who y_ gone 
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before, to ſpeak to them to get ſome drink, and any thing 
elſe, that could be made ready in the Houle, againſt they came. 
When Rainsborovgh came into the Street, which he expected 
to find full of Horſe, and ſaw only one Man, who held the 
others Horſes, and preſently mounted that he might be bound 
behind him, he begun to ſtruggle, and to cry out. Where- 
upon, when they ſaw no hope of carrying him away, they 
immediately run him through with their Swords, and lea- 
ving him dead upon the ground, they got upon their Horſes, 
and rode towards their Fellows, before any in the Inn could 
be ready to follow them. When thoſe at the Bridge ſaw their 
Companions coming, which was their ſign, being well pre- 
pared, and knowing what they were to do, they turn d upon 
the Guard, and made them fly in diſtraction; ſo that tlie 
way was clear and free; and though they miſſed carrying 
home the prize for which they had made fo lay an adventure, 
they joyn d together, and marched, with the Expedition that 
was neceſſary, a ſnorter way than they had come, to their 
Garriſon; leaving the Town and Soldiers behind in ſuch a 
conſternation, that, not being able to receive any information 
from their General, whom they found dead upon the ground 
without any Body in vicw, they thought the Devil had been 
there; and could not recolle& themſelves, which way the 
were to purſue an Enemy they had not ſeen. The Gallant 
Party came fafe home without the leaſt damage to Horle or 
Man, hoping to make ſome other attempt more ſucceſsfully, 
by which they might redeem S* Marmadake Langdale. There 
was not an Officer in the Army whom Cromwell would not as 
willingly have loſt as this Man; who was bold and barbarous 
to his wiſh, and fit to be entruſted in the moſt deſperate In- 
tereſt, and was the Man whom that Party always intended to 
commit the Maritime Affairs to, when it ſhould be time to 
diſmiſs the Earl of Marwick; he having been bred in that 
Element, and knowing the duty of it very well, though he 
had that mĩsfortune ſpoken of in the beginning of the Sum- 
mer. | | 
AxD now to finiſh this buſineſs of Pontfrer altogether, 
which laſted near to the end of this ycar, when Lambert came 
to this Charge (inſtructed by Cromwell to take full Vengeance 
for the loſs of Rainsborough, to whole Ghoſt he deſignu d an 
ample Sacrifice) and kept what Body of Men he thought 
fit for that purpoſe, he reduced them in ſhort time wiihin 
their own Circuit, making good Works round about the Caitle, 
that they might at laſt yield to Hunger, it nothing elſe woull 
reclaim them. Nor did they quietly ſuffer themſelves to be 
cooped up without bold and frequent Sallies in which many 


of the Beſiegers, as well as the others, loſt their Lives. 1 
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diſcover d many of the Country who held correſpondence 
with, and gave Intelligence to the Caſtle, whom they appre- 
ended, whereof there were two Divines, and ſome Women 
of Note, Friends and Allies to the beſieged. After frequent 
Mortifications of this kind, and no human hope of Relicf, 
they were content to offer to Treat for the dilivery of the 
_ Caſtle, if they might have honourable Conditions; if nor, 
they ſent word © That they had Proviſions yet for a good 
time; that they durſt die, and would fell their Lives at as 
1 dear a price as they could. Lambert Anſwer d, That he 
knew they were allot Men, and that he delir'd to preſerve 
*as many of them, as was in his power to do, but he muſt 
require fix of them to be given up to him, whoſe Lives he 
could not fave; which he was ſorry for, ſin:e they were 
| © brave Men; but his hands were bound. The fix excepted 
by him were Colonel Morrice, and five more whoſe Names 
he found to have been amongſt thoſe who were in the Party 
that had deſtroy d Rain: lorong h; which was an Enterpriſe no 
brave Enemy would have revenged in that manner: nor did 
Lambert deſire it, but Cromvell had enjoyn d it him: all tlie 
reſt he Was content to releaſe, that they might return to 
their Houſes, and apply themſelves to x # Parliament for 
* their Compoſitions, towards which he would do them all 
*the good Othces he could. They from within acknowledg'd 
| © his Civility in that particular, and would be glad to em- 
| | <brace it, but they would never be guilty of fo baſe a thing, 
| + *as to deliver up any of their Companions; and therefore 
| they defir'd © They might have fix days allow'd them, that 
'| | thoſe fix might do the belt they could to deliver themſelves; 
| ce in which it ſhould be lawful Gr the reſt to aſſiſt them; to 
b which Lambert generouſly conſented, © So that the reſt would 
Surrender at the end of that time; which was agreed to. 
Upon the firſt day the Garriſon = twice or thrice, as 
if they were reſolv d to make a Sally, bur retired every time 
without Charging; bur the ſecond day they made a very 
ſtrong and brisk Sally upon another place than where they had 
appear d the day before, and beat the Enemy from their Poſt, 
with the loſs of Men on both fides; and though the Party of 
the Caſtle was beaten back, two of the fix (whereof Morrice 
was one) made their eſcape, the other four being forced to 
retire with the reſt. And all was quiet for two whole days ; 
bur in the beginning of the Night of the fourth day, they 
made another attempt ſo proſperouſly, that two of the other 
four likewiſe eſcaped: and the next day they made great 
| ſhews of joy, and ſent Lambert word, © That their fix Friends 
*were gone (though there were two ſtill remaining) and 
* ther2fore they would be ready the next day to W 
HE 
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Tus other two thought it to no purpoſe to make another 
attempt, but deviſed another way to ſecure themſelves, with 

a leſs dangerous Aſſiſtance from their Friends, who had loſt 

ſome of their own lives in the two former Sallies to fave 
theirs. The buildings of the Caſtle were very large and ſpa- 
cious, and there were great Store of waſte Stones from ſome 
Walls, which were fallen down. They found a convenient 
place, which was like to be leaſt viſited, where they. walled 

up their two Friends in ſuch a manner that they had Air to 
ſuſtain them, and Victual enough to feed them a month, in 
which time they hoped they might be able to eſcape. And 
Ponefrer de- this being done, at the hour appointed they open d their 


tern? '* Ports, and after Lambert had cauled a ſtrict inquiſition to be 


made for thoſe ſix, none of which he did belive had in truth 
eſcaped, and was ſatisfied that none of them were amongſt 
thoſe who were come out, he receiv'd the reſt very civilly, 
and oblerv'd his promiſe made to them very punctually, and 
did not ſeem forry that the fix Gallant Men (as he called 
them) were eſcaped. | 

AN D now they heard, which very much reliev'd their 
broken Spirits, - Sr Marmaduke Langdale had made an 


eſcape out of the Caſtle of Nottingham ; who . after 
y 


Tranſported himſelf beyond the Seas. Lambert preſently rook 

care ſo to diſmantle the Caſtle, that there d be no more 
uſe of it for a Garriſon, leaving the valt ruins ſtill ſtanding ; 
and then drew off all his Troops to new Quarters ; ſo that, 
within ten days after the Surrender, the two who were left 
walled up, threw down their incloſure, and ſecurely provided 
for themſelves. Str John Digby liv'd many years after the 
King's Return, and was often with his Majeſty. Poor Mor- 
rice was afrerwards taken in Lancaſhire, and happen'd to be 
put to death in the ſame place where he had committed a fault 
agaĩnſt the King, and where he firſt perform'd a great Service 
to the Parliament. 


The Condi= I x this deſperate Condition, that is before deſcribed, ſtood 


jon of the King's Affairs when the Prince was at the Hague, his 


the Dukg of Fleet already murinying for Pay, his own Family factious and 


— in neceſſity, and that of his Brother the Duke of Tork full of 


a»d the fa- Intrigues, and Deſigns, between the reſtleſs unquiet Spirit of 
2 Bamfield, and the Ambitious and as unquiet Humour of 
Fele, St John Berkley. The Council, which was not numerous (for 
the Prince had not Authority to add any to thoſe wio were 

his Father's Counſellors) wanted not unity in it ſelf, fo much 

as ſubmiſſion and reſpe& from others, which had been loſt to 

thoſe who were in the Fleet, and the prejudice to thoſe (till 
remain'd, and fo abated much of the reverence which moſt 

Men were willing to pay to the two who came laſt. on 

the 
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the great animoſity which Prince Rupert had againſt the Lord 
Colepepper infinitely dittarbed the Counſels, and perplexed 
the Lord Cottington, and- the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who had credit enough with the other two. But Colepepper 
had ſome Paſſions and Infirmities, which no Friends could re- 
ſtrain; and though Prince Rupert was very well inclined to 
the Chancellor, and would in many chings be adviſed by him, 
yet his prejudice to Colepepper was ſo rooted in him, and that 
prejudice ſo induſtriouſly cultivated by Herbert the Atturney 
General, who had the abſolute Aſcendent over that Prince, 
and who did perfectly hate all the World that would not be 


govern'd by him, that every meeting in Council was full of 
bitterneſs and ſharpneſs between them. 
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Oe day the Council met (as ĩt uſed to do when they did 


not attend the Prince of ales at his Lodgings) at the Lord 
Treaſurer's Lodging (He and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer being in one Houſe) about giving direction for the ſale 
of ſome Goods which had been taken at Sea, for the raiſing 
of Money toward the payment of the Fleet. In ſuch ſervices 
Merchants, and other proper Perſons, were always neceſſary 
to be truſted. Prince Rupert propoſed © That one S? Robert 
* Walſh (a Perſon too wall known to be truſte 1) © Might be 
*employ'd in that Affair: it was to ſell a Ship of Sugar. 
No Man who was preſent would ever have conſented that he 


| ſhould have been cmploy'd; but the Lord Colepepper ſpoke 


againſt him with ſome warmth, fo chat'it might be thought 
to reflect a little upon Prince Rupert, who had propoſed him. 
9 which, he asking“ What exceptions there were to S* 
« Robert Walſh, why he might not be fit for it; Colepepper 
anſwer d with ſome quicknels, © That he was a known cheat; 
which, though notoriouſly true, the Prince ſeem d to take 
very ill; and faid, © He was his Friend, and a Gentleman; 
ce and if he ſhould come to hear of what had been ſaid, he 
*knew not how the Lord Colepepper could avoid Fighting 
*with him. Colepepper, whole Courage no Man doubted, 


2323 e That he would not Fight with Wa'ſh, but 
d 


* he would Fight with his Highneſs; to which the Prince an- 
ſwer d very quietly, © That it was well; and the Council roſe 
in great perplexity. = 

PrINCE Rupert went out of the Houſe, and the Chancel- 
lor led the Lo:d Colepepper into the Garden, hoping that he 
ſhould fo far have prevail'd with him, as to have made him 
ſenſible of the exceſs he had committed, and to have per- 
ſwaded him preſently to repair to the Prince, and to ask his 
Pardon, that no more notice might have been taken of it. But 
he was yet too warm to conceive he had committed any fault, 


but ſcem'd to think only of making good what he had fo im- 
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prudently ſaid. Prince Rupert quickly inform'd his Confident 
the Atturney General of all that had paſſed ; who was the un- 
fitteſt Man living to be truſted with ſuch a ſecret, having al- 
ways about him ſtore of Oyl to throw upon fuch Fire. He 


ſoon found means to make it known to the Prince, who pre- 


ſently ſent for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to be inform'd 


of the whole matter; and when he underſtood it, was exceed- | 
ingly troubled, and required him To let Colepepper know, | 
*that he ought to make a ſubmiſſion to Prince Rupert; with 


gut which worſe would fall our. 


H E went firſt to Prince Rupert, that he migh t paclly him 


t 
till he could convince the other of his fault; and he ſo far 


revail'd with his Highneſs, who would have been more cho- 


erick if he had had leſs Right of his fide, that he was willin 
to receive a ſubmiſſion; and promiſed © That the other hould 
© receive no affront in the mean time. But he found more 
difficulty on the other fide, the Lord Colepepper, continuing 
ſtill in rage, thought the provocation was fo great, that he 
ought to be excuſed for the Reply, and that the Prince 7 0 
to acknowledge the one as well as He the other. But after 
ſome days recollection, finding no Body with whom he con- 
verſed of his mind, and underſtanding how much the Prince 
was diſpleaſed, and that he expected he ſhould ask Prince Ru- 
pert Pardon, and withal reflecting upon the place he was in, 
where he could expect no ſecurity from his Quality and Fun- 
ction, he reſoly'd to do what he ought to have done at firſt; 
and ſo he went with the Chancellor to Prince Rupert's Lodg- 
ing; where he behav'd himſelf very well; and the Prince 
receivd him with all the Grace could be expected; fo that 
ſo ill a buſineſs ſeem'd to be as well concluded as the nature 
of it would admit. But the worſt was to come: the Atturney 
General had done all he could to diſſwade that Prince from 
accepting ſo ſmall, and fo private a ſatisfaction; but, not pre- 
vailing, he inflamed Sr Robert Walſb, who had been inform'd 
of all that had paſſed at the Council concerning himſelf, to 
rake his own revenge; in which many Men thought, that he 
was aſſured Prince Rupert would not be offended. And the 
next Morning after his Highneſs had receiv'd ſatisfaction, as 
the Lord Colepepper was walking to the Council without a 


Sword, Walſh, coming to him, ſeem'd quietly to expoſtulate 


with him, for having mention'd him ſo unkindly. To the 


which the other an{wer'd © That he would give him ſatiſ- 
ce faction in any way he would require ; though he ought not 
te to be call'd in queſtion for any thing he had faid in that 
* place. On a ſuddain, whilſt they were in this calm diſ- 
courſe, Walſh ſtruck him with all his force one blow in the 
Face with his Fiſt; and then ſtepped back, and drew his 

- | Sword ; 
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Sword ; but ſeeing the other had none, walked away; and 
the Lord Colepepper, with his Noſe and Face all bloody, went 
back to his Chamber, from whence he could not go abroad 
in many days by the effect and disfiguring of the blow. This 
outrage was committed about ten of the Clock in the Mor- 
ning in the fight of the Town ; which troubled the Prince ex- 
ceedingly; who immediately ſent to the States to demand 
Juſtice; and they, according to their method and (low pro- 
ceedings in matters which they do not take to heart, cauſed 
Walſh to be Summon'd, and after ſo many days, for want of 
Appearance, he was by the ſound of a Bell publickly ba- 
niſhed from the Hague; and ſo he made his reſidence in Am- 
flerd am, or what other place he pleaſed. And this was the 
reparation the States gave the Prince for fo Ruffianly a Tranſ- 
greſſion; and both the beginning and the end of this unhappy 
buſineſs expoſed the Prince himſelf, as well as his Council, to 
maote diſadvantage, and leſs reverence, than ought to have 
been paid to either. | 

Tu a improvidence that had been uſed in the Fleet, beſides The 52 con- 
its unactivity, by the diſmiſſing ſo many great Prizes, was 2% 
now too apparent, when there was neither Money to pay the Flee 
Sea-men, who were not modeſt in requiring ic, nor to new H 
Victual the Ships, which was as important; fince it was eaſy 
to be foreſeen, . they could not remain long in the Station 
where they were for the preſent, and the extreme licenſe 
' whichall Men took to cenſure and reproach that improvi- 
| dence, diſturbed all Counſels, and made Converſation it ſelf 
very uneaſy. Nor was it poſſible to ſuppreſs that Licenſe; 
erery Man believing that his particular neceſſities, with which 
all Men abounded, might eaſily have been reliev d, and pro- 
' vided for, if it had not been for that ill husbandry; which 
| they therefore called Treachery and e e It cannot 
| 


*** — 6... 


be denied but there was ſo great a Treaſure taken, which 
turn'd to no account, and ſo much more might have been 
| taken, if the ſeveral Ships had been applied to that end, that 
a full proviſion might have been made, both for the ſupporr 
of the Fleet, and ſupply of the Prince, and of all who de- 
| pended upon him for a good time, if the fame had been well 


managed, and could have been depoſited in ſome ſecure place, 


till all might have been fold at good Markets. And no bod 
was fatisfied with the Reaſons which were given for the diſ- 
charging, and diſmilling ſo many Ships to gratify the City of 
London, and the Presbyterian Party throughout the King- 
dom. For beſides that the value of what was ſo given away 
and loſt, was generally believ'd robe worth more than all they 
would have done, if they had been able, thoſe Bounries were 
not the natural motives which were to be applied to that Peo- 
| O2 ple; 
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ple; whoſe Affections had been long dead, and could be re- 


vived by nothing but their ſnarp ſufferings, and their — 4 
portable loſſes; the obſtruction and deſtruction of their Trade 


and the ſeiſing upon theit Eſtates, being, at thattime, thought 


by many the moſt proper Application to the City of London, 


and the beſt Arguments to make them in love with Peace, 


and to extort it from them in whoſe power it was to give it. 
And if the Fleet had applied it ſelf to that, and viſited all thoſe 
Maritime Parts which were in Counties well affected, and 
where ſome places had declared for the King (as Scarborough 
in Tork-ſhire did) if it had not been poſſible to have fer the 
Kingatliberty in the Iſle of Wight,or to have relicv'd Colcheſter, 
both which many Men believ'd, how unskilfully ſoever, to 
praQticable) it would have ſpent the time much more ad- 
vantageouſly and honourably than ir did. | 
Bur let the ill conſequence be never ſo great, if it had 
proceeded from any corruption, it would probably have been 
diſcover'd by the examination and inquiſition that was made 
and therefore it may be well concluded that there was none. 
And the truth is, the Queen was fo fully poſſeſs d of the pur- 
ſe and the power of the Scots to do the King's buſineſs, be- 
re the Inſurrections in the ſeveral parts in England, and the 
revolt of the Fleet appear'd, that ſhe did not enough weigh 
the good uſe that hl have been made of thoſe when they did 
happen, but kept her mind then fo fixed upon Scotland, as the 
fole foundation of the King's hopes, that ſhe looked upon the 
benefit of the Fleet's returning to their Allegiance, only as an 
opportunity offer'd by Providence to tranſport the Prince 
with ſecurity thither. And her Inſtructions to thoſe ſhe truſt- 
ed about the Prince, were ſo 97. * That they ſhould not 
te give conſent to any thing that might divert or delay that 
Expedition, that, if the Earl of Lautherdale had been ar- 
riv'd when the Prince came to the Fleet, it would have been 
immediately engaged to have Tranſported the Prince into 
Scotland, what other conveniences ſoever, preferable to that 
had offer'd themſelves. And the very nextday afterthat Lord's 
coming to the Prince in the Downs, his injunctions and beha- 
viour were ſo imperious for the Prince's preſent departure, 
that nothing but a direct Mutiny among the Sea- men preven- 
ted it. His Highneſs's own Ship was under Sail for Holland, 
that he might from thence have proſecuted his other Voyage: 
nor would he at that time have taken Holland, in his way, if 
there had been any quantity of Proviſion in the Fleet for ſuch 
a Peregrination. This Expedition for Scotland was the more 
grievous to all Men, becauſe it was evident that the Prince 
himſelf was much more inclined to have purſued other occa- 
ſions which were offer d, and only refign'd himſelf implicitly 
to the pleaſure of his Mother. Taz 
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Tas preſent ill condition of the Fleet, and the unſteady 


Humour of the Common Sea-men was the more notorious, 


197 


and unſeaſonable, by the Earl of Warwick's coming with an- N. £41 of 
other Fleet from the Parliament upon the Coaſt of Holland, Warwick 


th his 


within few days after the Prince came to the Hague, and An- Fler comer 
choring within view of the King's Fleet. And it is probable 2 7 


C 


knowing that many Officers and Sca-men were on Shore, if 
the States had not in the very Inſtant, ſent ſome of their Ships 
of War to preſerve the Peace in their Port. However, ac- 
cording to the Inſolence of his Maſters, and of moſt of thoſe 
imploy'd by them, the Earl ſent a Summons of a ſtrange Na- 
ture to the King's Ships, in which he took notice, © That a 
* Fleet of Ships, which were part of the Navy Royal of the 
*Kingdom of England, was then Riding at Anchor off Hel- 
< poet S{uce, and bearing a Standard: That he did therefore 
*by the Parliament's Authority, by which he was conſtituted 
Lord High Admiral of England, requirc the Admiral, or 
* Commander in chief of that Fleet, ro take down the Stan- 
*dard; and the Captains and Mariners belonging to the 
Ships, to render themſelves and the Ships to him, as High 
* Admiral of England, and for the ule of the King and Par- 
*liament ; And he did, by the like Authority, offer an in- 
e demnity to all thoſe who ſhould ſubmit to him. 

_ AFTER which Summons, though receiv'd by the Lord 
Willoughby, who remain'd on Board the Fleet in the Command 
of Vice-Admiral, with that indignation that was due to it, 
and though it made no impreſſion upon the Officers, nor vi- 
ſibly, at that time, upon the Common Men, yet, during the 
time the Earl continued in fo near a Neighbourhood, he did 
find means by private Infinuations, and by ſending many of 


his Sea-men on Shore at Helvoet Sluce (where they enter'd in- 
to Converſation with their old Companions) ſo to work upon 


| he would have made ſome Hoſtile Attempt upon it, well 8 


and corrupt many of the Sca- men, that it afterwards appcar'd | 


many were debauch'd; ſome whereof went on Board his 
Ships, others ſtay d to do more mitchicf. But that ill Neigh- 
bourhood continued not long; for the Scaſon of the Year, 
and the Winds which uſually rage on that Coaſt in the Month 
of September, removed him Gm that Station, and carried him 
back to the Downs to attend new Orders. 

Al l theſe diſturbances were attended with a uorſe, which 
fell out at the ſame time, and that was the ſickneſs of the 
Prince; who, after ſome days indiſpoſition, appcar d to have 


the ſmall Pox; which almoſt diſtracted all who were about m. e 


. Wales bas 


him, who knew how much depended upon his precious Life :,,** 
And therefore the conſternation was very univerſal whillt z.x. 


that was thought in danger. But, by the goodneſs and eve. 
| of 
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of God, he recover'd in few days the peril of that diſtemper ; 
and, within a Month, was reſtored to fo perfect Health, that 
he was able to take an account himſelf of his Melancholick 
and perplexed Affairs. 

Tux were two points which were chiefly to be conſi- 
der'd, and provided for by the Prince; neither of which would 
bear delay for the conſultation, and reſolution; the firſt, How 
to make proviſion to Pay, and Victual the Fleet, and to com- 
poſe the Mutinous Spirits of the Sea- men; who paid no reve- 
rence to their Officers, inſomuch as, in the ſhort ſtay which 
the Earl of Warwick had made before Helvyoet Sluce, as hath 
been laid, many of the Sea-men had gone over to him, and 
the Conſtant Warwick, a Frigat of the beſt Account, had either 
voluntarily left the Prince's Fleet, or ſuffer'd it ſelf willingly 
to be taken, and carried away with the reſt into England. 
The other was, What he mould do with the Fleet, when it 
was both Payed and Victualled. 

Towarvps the firſt, there were ſome Ships brought in 
with the Fleet, laden with ſeveral Merchandize of value, that, 
if they could be fold to the true worth, would amount to 
a Sum ſuthcicnt to pay the Sea-men their Wages, and to put 
in Proviſions enough to ſerve four Months; and there were 
many Merchants from London, who were deſirous to buy 
their own Goods, which had been taken from them ; and 
others had Commiſſions from thence to buy the reſt. Bur 
then they all knew, that they could not be carried to any other 
Market, but muſt be fold in the place where they were; and 
therefore they were refoly'd to have very good Penny-worths. 
And there were many Debts claim'd, which the Prince had 
promiſed, whilſt he was in the River, ſhould be paid out of 


the firſt Money that ſhould be raiſed upon rhe Sale of ſuch 


and ſuch Ships: particularly, the Prince believ'd that the 
Counteſs of Carliſle, who had committed faults enough to the 
King and Qieen, had pawn'd her Necklace of Pearls for fif- 
teen hundred pounds, which ſhe had totally disburſed in = 4 
plying Officers, and making other Proviſions for the Expedi- 
tion of the Earl of Holland (which Sum of fifteen hundred 


pounds the Prince had promiſed the Lord Piercy her Brother, | 


who was a very importunate Sollicitor) ſhould be paid u 

the Sale of a Ship that was laden with Sugar, and was — 
conceiv d to be worth above ſix or ſeven thouſand pounds. 
Others had the like Engagements upon other Ships; fo that 


hen Money was to be raiſed upon the Sale of Merchandize, 


they who had ſuch Engagements, would be themſelves en- 
truſted, or nominate thoſe who ſhould be, to make the bar- 
gain with Purchaſers, to the end that they might be ſure to 
receive what they claim'd, out of the firſt Monies that ſhould 


be 
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be raiſed. By this means, double the value was deliver'd, to 


ſatisfy a debt that was not abore the half. | 

Bor that which was worſe than all this, the Prince of 
Orange advertiſed the Prince, that ſome Queſtions had been 
ſtarted in the States, What they ſhould do, if the Parliament 
of England (which had now a very dreadful name) ſhould 
te ſend over to them to demand the reſtitution of thoſe Mer- 
* chants Goods, which had been unjuſtly taken in the Downs, 
and in the River of Thames, and had been brought into their 
** Ports, and were offer d to Sale there, againſt the obligation 
of that Amity which had been obſerv'd between the two 
Nations, during the late War > What Anſwer they ſhould 
** be able to make, or how they could refuſe to permit the 


© owners of thoſe Goods to make their Arreſts, and to ſue in 


their Admiralty for the ſame? Which firſt Proceſs would 
* ſtop the preſent Sale of whatever others pretended a Title to, 
**till the right ſhould be determin d. The Prince of Orange 
ſaid, That ſuch Queſtions uſed not to be ſtarted there with- 
bout deſign; and therefore adviſed the Prince © To loſe no 
time in making compleat Sales of all that was to be fold; 
*to the end that they who were engaged in the Purchaſe 


I99 


e might likewiſe be engaged in the Defence of it. Upon this 
Ground, as well as the others which have been mention'd, 


haſty bargains were made with all who defir'd to buy, and 
who would not buy except they were ſure to be good Gainers 
by all the bargains which they made. Nor could this be 
prevented by the caution or wiſdom of any who were upon 
the place, with no more Authority than they had. M. Long, 


who was Secretary to the Prince, had been poſſeſſed of the 


Office of receiving and paying all Monies, whilſt the Prince 
was in the Flect, and fo could not well be remov'd from ir 
when he came into Holland: though he was thought to love 
Money too well, yet no body who lov'd it leſs, would at 
that time have ſubmĩtted to che imployment, which expoſed 
him to the importunity and inſolence of all neceſſitous Per- 
ſons, when he could ſatisfy none; yet he liked it well with 
all its prejudice, and diſadvantage. 


A$$00x as the Money was raiſed, it was ſent to the Fleet 


to pay the Sea-men; and the Prince made a Journey to the 
Fleet to ſee, and keep up the Spirits of the Sea- men, who 
were very mutinous, not without the infuſions of ſome who 
did not deſire they ſhould be too well pleaſed with their Of- 
ficers. The Lord Willoughby ſtay'd on Board purely out of 
Duty to the King, though he liked neither the place he had, 
nor the People over whom he was to Command, who had, 
yet more reſpect for Him than for any Body elſe. S* William. 
Batten likewiſe remain'd with them, not knowing well how 


04 to 
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to refuſe it, though he had too much reaſon. to be weary of 
bis Province, the Sea-men having contracted an implacable 
jealouſy and malice againſt him, more than they were natu- 
rally inclined to. And the truth is, though there was not 
any evidence that he had any foul practices, he had an impa- 
tient deſire to make his Peace, and to live in his own Coun- 
try, as afterwards he did with the leave of the King; againſt 
who he never after took imployment. | 
Tas other point to be reſolvd was yet more difficult, 
ce What ſhould by done with the Fleet, and who ſhould Com- 
te mand it? and though the Advertiſement the Prince of Orange 
had given his Royal Highneſs, of the Queſtion ſtarted in the 
States, concern'd only the Merchants Ships, which were made 
Prize, yet it was very eaſy to diſcern the Logick of that Que- 
ſtion would extend as well, and be applied to thoſe of the 
Royal Navy, as to Merchants Ships. And it was evident 
enough, that the United Provinces would not take upon them 
to determine whether they were in truth the Ships of the 
King, or of the Parliament. And it was only the differences 
which were yet kept up in the Houſes, which kept them from 
being United in that demand. So that the Prince knew that 
nothing was more neccllary than that they ſhould be gone 
out of the Ports of thole Provinces, and that the States wiſh'd 
it exccedingly. | | 
WI Is T Bamfield was about the Perſon of the Duke of 
Tork, he had infuled into him a marvellous defire to be po- 
ſeſſed of the Government of the Fleet: but the Duke was 
convinced with much ado, that it was neither ſafe for his 
Highneſs, nor for his Farher's Service, that he ſhould be em- 
barked in it: and Humfeld, by an eſpecial Command from 
the King, who had dilcover'd more of his foul practices than 
could be known to the Prince, was not ſuffer'd to come any 
more near the Perſon of the Duke. So he return'd into Eng- 
land; where he was never called in queſtion for ſtealing the 
Duke away. From this time the Duke, who was not yet 
above fifteen years of Age, was fo far from deſiring to be with 
the Fleet, that, when there was once a Propoſition, upon oc- 
caſion of a ſuddain Mutiny amongſt the Sea- men, That he 
* ſhould go to Helroet Sluce, to appear amongſt them, who 
profeſſed great Duty to his Highneſs, he was fo offended at it 
that he would not Lg of it; and he had ſtill ſome Servant 
about him who took pains to perſwade him, © That the Coun- 
* cil had inclined the Prince to that defignation, out of ill 
* will to his Highnels, and that the Ships might deliver him 
* up to the Parl.ament. So unpleaſant, and uncomfortable a 
Province had thoſe Perſons, who, being of the King's Coun- 
cil, ferv'd both with great Fidelity; every Body who was 
latisfie 
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ſatisfied (and no Body was ſatisfied) aſperſing them, or ſome 


of them (for their prejudice was not equal to them all) in 
ſuch a manner as touch'd the honour of the reſt, and molt re- 


flected upon the King's own Honour and Service. 


PRINCE Rupert had a long deſire to have that Com- 
mand of the Fleet put into his hands; and that deſire, though 


carried with all ſecrecy, had been the cauſe of ſo many In- 
trigues, either to inflame the Sea-men, or to cheriſh their 
froward inclinations, and encreaſe the prejudice they had to 
Batten. The Atturncy mention'd this to the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer, ſhortly after his coming to the Hague, as a 


thing, he thought, that Prince might be induced to accept 
cout of his Zeal to the King's Service, if he were invited ro it 


and thereupon was willing to debate, to what Perſon the Go- 
vernment of the Fleet could be committed, when it ſhould 
ſet Sail from the Port, and whither it ſhould go. The Chan- 
cellor made no other Anſwer to him, than, © That it was like 
*to be a charge of much danger, and hazard; that he muſt 
*not believe that any Body would propole the undertaking ir 
*to Prince Rapert, or that the Prince would Command him 
*to undertake it; and that he thought it neceſſary, that ir 
te ſhould be firſt reſolv d, what the Fleet ſhould do, and whi- · 
ether it ſhould go, before a Commander ſhould be appointed 
* over it. | 

Wuex the Marquis of Ormond had waited fo many Tie Afzirs 
Months at Paris for the Performance of thoſe gaudy promiſes %% 
which the Cardinal had made, after he ſaw in what manner end and 


the Prince of Wales himſelf was treated by him, and that he 10. hin 


| would nor ſuffer the leaſt affiſtance to be * to the Af- „ ueland. 


fairs of England, in a conjuncture when very little would pro- 
bably have done the work, upon the revolt of the Fleet, upon 
ſo powerful Inſurrections in England, and poſſeſſing fo many 
places of importance on the King's behalf, and when the 
whole Kingdom of Scotland ſeem'd to united for his Majeſty s 
Service, and an Army of thirty thouſand Men were faid to be 
even ready to march; I fay, after he diſcern'd that the Car- 
dinal was ſo far from giving any countenance, or warmth to 
their blooming hopes, that he left nothing undone towards 
the deſtroying them, but the Impriſoning the Prince; he con- 
cluded that ir was in vain for him to expect any relief for Ire- 
land. And therefore he refolv'd, though he had neither 
Men, nor Money, nor Arms, nor Ammunition, all which had 
been very liberally promiſed to tranſport with him, he would 
E e dee his own Perſon, to what evident danger focver 
e was to expoſe it. Upon the full aſſurance the Cardinal 
had given him of very ſubſtantial aid, he had aſſured the 
Lord Inchiquin, © That he would be preſent with him with 


«notable 
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te notable ſupply of Money, Arms, and Ammunition, and 
good Officers, and ſome common Men (which were all in 
readineſs, if the Money had been paid to entertain them) 
and had likewiſe ſent to many, who had formerly ſerv'd the 
King, and liv'd now quietly in the Enemies Quarters, upon 


the Articles which had been formerly granted the Marquis 


of Ormond, © That they ſhould expect his ſpeedy Arrival. 


Ap though he had from time to time, ſent Advertiſe- 
ments of the delays and obſtructions he met with in the 


French Court, ſo that he did almoſt deſpair of any Aſſiſtance 


from it, yet the Lord Inchiquin had advanced too far to re- 
tire; and the Lord Liſle, who had been ſufficiently provoked, | 


and contemned by him, was gone into England with full ma- 
| lice, and ſuch information (which was not hard for him to 
be furniſh'd with) as would put Cromwell and the Army into 
ſuch fury, that his Friends in the Parliament, who had hi- 
therto {ultain'd his Credit, would be very hardly able to ſup- 


rt him longer. So that, as he was to expect a ſtorm from 


thence, ſo he had a 2 ſharp War to mantain againſt the 
Iriſb, led and commanded by the 


moſity, and with ſome circumſtances of bloodineſs, eſpecially 
againſt Prieſts, and others of the Roman Clergy, that it was 


rery hard to hope that thoſe People would live well together. 
And indeed the Iriſh were near rooted out of the Province of 
_ though they were powerful enough, and ſtrong in 


all t 


e other Provinces. Hereupon the Lord Inchiquin, with 


all poſſible earneſtneſs, writ to the Lord of Ormond, © That, 


e though without any other Aſſiſtance, he would tranſport his 
* own Perſon: by whoſe Countenance and Authority he pre- 


l ſumed the Iriſþ might be divided, and brought to reaſon; 


An Account 
of the A. 
fairs of the 
Irith about 
thu time. 


and defir'd him, In the mean time, to {end to ſuch of the 
* Iriſh as had dependence upon him, and who, he knew, in 
* their Hearts did not wiſh well to the Nuntio, that they 
* would ſecretly correſpond with Him, and diſpoſe their 
«Friends and Dependents to concur in what might advance 
*the King's Service; to which they did not know that he was 


*inclined, but look'd upon him, as the ſame malicious and 


te irreconcilable Enemy to them, as he had always appear d to 
ce be to their Religion, more than to their Perſons. 

FR O the time that the Iriſb enter d into that bloody, and 
fooliſh Rebellion, they had very different Aﬀections, Inten- 
tions and Deſigns, which were every day improv'd in the 
carrying on the War. That part of them which inhabited 
the Pale, fo called from a circuit of ground contain'd in it, 
was originally of Exgliſb Extraction, fince the firſt Plantation 


by the Engliſh many Ages paſt. And though they were de- 
| generated 


| Pope's Nuntio; which War 
had been always carried on in Munſter with wonderful ani- 
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generated into the manners and barbarous Cuſtoms ofthe Iriſh, 
and were as ſtupidly tranſported with the higheſt Supecſtition 
of the Romiſh Religion, yet they had always ſteadily adher'd 
to the Crown, and perform'd the duty of good Sujects during 


all thoſe Rebellions which the whole Reign of Queen Elixa- 
3 beth was ſeldom without. 


Province of Lemſter was: Munſter was the molt planted with 
3 Engliſh of all the Provinces of Ireland, and though there were 


And of that temper moſt ct the 


many Noble Men of that Province, who were of the oldeſt 
1 Iriſh Extractions, and of thoſe Families which had been Kings 


of Munſler, yet many of them had intermarried with the beit 
1 Engliſh Families, and fo were better bred, and more civilized 
than the reſt of the old Triſh; and liv'd regularly in Obedience 
to the Government, and by connivance enjoy d the exerciſe 
of their Religion, in which they were very zcalous, with free- 


dom and liberty enough. 

Tus Seat of the old Iriſh, who retain'd the Rites, Cu- 
ſtoms, Manners, and Ignorance of theic Anceſtors, without 
any kind of reformation in either, was the Province of Vlſter ; 


not the better cultivated by the Neighbourhood of the Scots, 


who were planted upon them in great Numbers, with cir- 
cumſtances of great Rigour. Here the Rebellion was firſt 


contriv'd, cheriſh'd, and enter'd upon with that horrid bar- 


barity, by the O Neils, the Macguyres, and the Macmahoons ; 
and though ir quickly ſpread it ſelf, and was entcrtain'd in the 
other Provinces (many Perſons of Honour and Quality cn- 


gaging themſelves by degrees in it for their own ſecurity, as 


they pretended, to preſerve themſelves from the undittin- 


1 guiſhing ſeverity of the Lords Juſtices, who denounced the 


War againſt all Iriſb equally, if not againſt all Roman Ca- 
tholicks; which kind of mixture and confuſion was carefully 
declin'd in all the orders and directions fent to them out of 
England, but ſo unskilfully purſued by the Juſtices, and Coun- 
cil there, that as they found themſelves without any employ- 
ment or truſt, to which they had chearfully offer d their Ser- 


vice, they concluded, that the Engliſh Iriſh were as much in 


the jealouſy of the State as the other, and fo reſolv d to pre- 


vent the danger by as unwarrantable Courſes as the reſt had 
done) yet, I ſay, they were no ſooner enter d into the War, 
which was fo generally embraced, but there appear d a very 
great difference in the temper and purpoles of thoſe who pro- 
ſecuted it. They of the more moderate Party, and whoſc 
main end was to obtain liberty for the exerciſe of their Re- 
ligion, without any thought of declining their tubjection to 
the King, or of invading his Prerogative, put themſcives un- 


der the Command of General Preſton: the other, uf the hercer 
| and more ſavage Party, and who never meant to teturn co 


their 
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their Obedience of the Crown of England, and look'd upon 
all the Eſtates which had ever been in the poſſeſſion of any 
of their Anceſtors, though forfeited by their Treaſon and Re- 
bellion, as juſtly due to them, and raviſh'd from them by the 
Tyranny of the Crown, march'd under the Conduct of Owen 
The Chars- Roe O Neile; both Generals of the Iriſh Nation; the one de- 
4% Je ſcended of Engliſh Extraction through many deſcents; the 
o Nee other purely in, and of the Family of Tyrone ; both bred 
in the Wars of Flanders, and both eminent Commanders 
there, and of perpetual jealouſy of each other: the one of the 
more frank and open Nature; the other darker, leſs polite, 


104. 


the chef 
Generals. 


and the wiſer Man; but both of them then in the head of 
more numerous Armies apart, than all the King's power could | 


bring into the Field againſt either of them. 


Tais diſparity in the Temper and Humour of thoſe | 
People, firſt diſpoſed thoſe of the moſt moderate to deſire 
a Peace ſhortly after the Rebellion was begun, and produced 
the Ceſſation that was firſt enter d into, and the Peace, which | 
did not ſoon enough enſue upon it; and which, upon the 
matter, did provide only for the exerciſe of the Roman Ca- 
tholick Religion; but did that in ſo immoderate and extta- 
vagant a manner, as made it obnoxious to all the Proteſtants 


of the King's Dominions. 


Ow E Roe O Neile refuſed to ſubmit to the Conditions 
and Articles of that Peace, though tranſacted and confirmd 
by their Catholick Council at Kilkenny, which was the Repre- 
| Nation had choſen for the Conduct of all i 

the Counſels for Peace and War, and to which they all 
avowed, and had hitherto paid an entire Obedience. The 
Pope's Nuntio, who about that time came from Rome, and 


ſentative the Iri 


Tranſported himſelf into that Kingdom, applied himſelf to 


Owen O Neile, and took that Party into his Protection; and 


ſo wrought upon their Clergy, generally, that he broke that 


Peace, and proſecuted thole who had made it, with thoſe 


circumſtances which have been before remember'd, and which 


neceſſitated the Lord Lieutenant to quit the Kingdom, and to 
leave the City of Dublin in the hands of the Parliament; and 
Lord Inchiquin having likewiſe refuſed to conſent, and ſub- 


mit to that Peace, and continued to make the War ſharply, 


and ſucceſsfully againſt the Iriſþ in the Province of Munſter; | 
But the Nuntio was no ſooner | 


The Pope's whereof he was Preſident. 
wands che inveſted in the ſupreme Command of that Nation both by 


Iriſh. 
a Dominion belonging to Him, than, being a Man of a fan- 


raſtical Humour, and of an imperious and proud Nature, he 


behaved himſelf fo infolently towards all (and having brought 


no Alſiſtance to them but the Pope's Bulls, endeavour'd by 
| Rs | | new 


a r „ eee e n 


Sea and Land, as over a People ſubject to the Pope, and of 


| 
| 
| 
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new exactions to enrich himſelf) that even the Men of Viſter 
were weary of him; and they who had been the Inſtruments - 
of the former Peace, were not wanting to foment thoſe jea- 
louſies, and diſcontents, which had produced that application 
to the Queen and Prince at S* Germains, and the Reſolution 
of ſending the Marquis of Ormond thither again, both which 
have been related before. And the Marquis now having given 
the Lord Maskerry (who had Married his Siſter, and was the 
moſt. powerful Perſon, and of the greateſt Intereſt in Munſter 
of all the Iriſþ) and other of his Friends notice that the Lord 


{ Inchiquin would ſerve the King, and therefore required them 
to hold ſecret correſpondence with him, and to concur with 
him in what he ſhould deſire for the advancement of his Ser- 
vice, they found means to hold ſuch intercourſe with him, 
that, before the Marquis of Ormond arriv'd there, againſt all 
the oppoſition the Nuntio could make, a Ceſſation of Arms 
? was concluded between the Confederate Catholicks and the 
Lord Inchiquin; and the Nuntio was driven into Waterford ; 
and, upon the matter, Beſieged there by the Catholick Iriſh ; 


and the Marquis arriving at the ſame time at Kingſale, and Do — 
of Ormo 


being recciv'd by the Lord Inchiquin with all imaginable 


duty as the King's Licutenant, the forlorne and contemned Kingtate, 


! Nuntio found it neceſſary to Tranſport himſelf into Italy, 
leaving the Kingdom of Ireland under an Excommunication, , 


and Interdict, as an Apoſtate Nation; and all the Province Irelaud, 


of Munſter (in which there are many excellent Ports) became 
immediately and entirely under the King's Obedience. All 
which being well known to the Prince, and the Council, it 
was eaſily concluded, © That it was the beſt, if not the only 


* place the Fleet could repair to; rhough the danger in Con- 


1 ducting it thither was viſible enough; and therefore they 


; were glad that Prince 


t had made that advance towards 
the Command of it, and well fatisfied with the warineſs of 
the Anſwer the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave to the At- 


turney Herbert. | 
Tue x was in truth no Body in view to whom the Charge 


of the Fleet could be committed but Prince Rupert: for it was 
3 well known that the Lord Willoughby, beſides his being with- 
out much Experience of the Sea, was weary of it, and would 


by no means continue there; and the Sea-men were too much 


broke looſe from all kind of Order, to be reduced by a Com- 
mander of an Ordinary Rank. It was as true, that Prince 


Rupert, at that time, was generally very ungracious in England, 


ha xing the misfortune not to be much belov'd by the King's 
Party, and hated by the Parliament. This was an exception 
that was foreſeen : there was no other choice of a place to 
paſ- 
la ge 


vhich the Fleet muſt be carried, but Munſter; and the 
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pert u der- 
ta hes the 


C-mand of made the Propoſition to the Prince to take the Command 
the Prince's of it upon him, and to carry it whither his Royal Highneſs 


Flecr. 


been handled fo cruelly by them. 
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ſage thither could not but be full of danger, in reſpe& that 
the Parliament was without queſtion Maſter of the Sea ( al- 
though the Iſland of Silly being then under the King's Autho- 
rity, and S* Fohn Greenvil being the Governour thereof, made 
that paſſage ſomething the more ſecure) therefore this pur- 

ſe was to be concealed as the laſt ſecret; there being great 
anger that the Sea-men would rather carry all the Ships | 
back again to the Parliament, than into Ireland; againſt which | 
People they had made a War ar Sea with Circumſtances very | 
barbarous ; for they had ſeldom given any Quarter, but the | 
Iriſh, as well Merchants and Paſſengers, as Mariners, which | 
fell into their Hands, as hath been faid before, were bound | 
back to back and thrown into the Sea; fo that they could | 
have no inclination to go into a Country whoſe People had | 


Hex E again appear'd another objection againſt the Perſon ' 
of Prince Rupert, who would never endure to be ſubject to 
the Command of the Lord Lieutenant of that Kingdom : and 
yet it ſeem d moſt reaſonable that the Ships, whilſt they ſtay'd 
there, might be imploy'd towards the reducing of the other 
parts, which were in Rebellion: Beſides that there was cauſe 
to fear, that the Prince would not live with that Amity to- 
wards the Marquis of Ormond, as was neceffary for the Pub- 
lick Service. Notwithſtanding all this, when the little Stra- 


of the Fleet upon him, did nor ſucceed, Prince Rupert himſelf | 


would be pleaſed to direct. And then the whole matter be- 
ing debated, neceſſity made that to be Counſellable, againſt | 
which very many reaſonable obje&ions might be made. So 
it was refoly'd that Prince Rupert ſhould be Admiral of that Jan 


Fleet, and that it ſhould Sail for Ireland. And the Charge, I ſer 


and Expedition appear d to be the more hopeful by the ap 
ſence of good Officers, who had long Commanded ds bil 
Royal Navy: St Thomas Kettleby, whom the Prince made Jan: 


2 of his own Ship the Antelope; St ohn Mennes, who hi: 
ha 


the Command of the Swallow, a Ship of which he had Ire: 
been Captain many years before; and Colonel Richard Field- ret 
ing, who was made Captain of the Conſtant Reformation; all 
worthy and faithful Men to the King's Service, of long Ex- 
perience in the Service at Sea, and well known and lov'd by 
the Sca- men. With theſe Officers, and ſome other Gentle- 
men, who were willing to ſpend their time in that Service, to 
Prince Rupert went to Helvoet Sluce, where the Ships lay, and Ha: 
ſcem'd to be receiv d by the Fleet with great joy. They all O 
beltirr'd themſelves in their ſeveral places to get the _ or 

teach 
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that ready for Sea, and all thoſe Proviſions which were neceſ- 
al- & fary, in making whereof there had not diligence enough 
ho- been uſed. 

ade Wuen they took a ſtri& Survey of the Ships, the Car- 
Pur- | penters were all of opinion, © That the Convertine, a Ship of 
reat * the ſecond Rank, that carried ſeventy Guns, was too old 
hips and decay'd to be now ſet out in a Winter Voyage, and in 
ich © ſo rough Seas, and that when a great deal of Money ſhould 
ery |} be laid out to mend her, ſhe would not be ſerviceable or ſafe. 
the And it did appear, that when the Officers of the Navy had 
rich fitted her out at the beginning of the Summer, they had de- 
und clared, That, when ſhe came in again, ſhe would not be fit 
ld | for more uſe, but muſt be lay d upon the Stocks. Where- 
had upon the Ship was brought into Helyoer Sluce, upon the next 
Spring Tyde, and examined by the beſt Dutch Carpenters and 
rſon Surveyors; and all being of the ſame mind, information was 
X to } {ent by Prince Rypert to the Prince of the whole, who there- 
and upon gave direction for the Sale of the Ordnance, and what- 
ay'd } ſoever elfe would yield Money: all which was applied to the 
ther Victualling, and ſetting out the reſt, without which no means 
auſe could have been found to have done it; ſo much ill husban- 
to- dry had been uſed, and fo much direc cheating in the ma- 
Pub- naging all the Money that had been raiſed upon the Prizes. 
tra- PRINCE Rupert remain'd all the time at Helvoet Sluce, till 
zxand all was ready to fer Sail, and had, with notable Vigour and 
nſelf 7 Succeſs, ſuppreſſed two or three Mutinies, in one of which 
nand he had been compeli'd to throw two or three Sea-men over- 
meſs board by the ſtrength of his own Arms. All ſubordinate Of- 
be- I ficers were appointed, Commiſſioners for the Sale of all Prize 
ainſt Goods, and Ships that ſhould be taken, Treaſurers, and Pay- 
So I maſters for iſſuing and paying and receiving all Monies; and 
that Jan eſtabliſhment for the whole too regular and ſtrict to be ob- 
Irge, Iſerv'd: and though all Perſons imploy'd were well known, and 
pre- Japprov'd by Prince Rupert, and moſt of them nominated by 
the ¶ himſelf, yet he thought it fit after to change that conſtitution, 
nade and by degrees brought the whole receipts, and iflues under 
who his own Management, and ſole Government. When all was 
had f ready, he came to the Hague, to take leave of the Prince, and 


it Kingſale: nor had he been long gone out of Holland, when 
he Prince had a ſhrewd Evidence how unſecure a long abode 
yould have been there, by ſome Parliament Ships coming in- 
to that Road, and ſending their Men on Shore, who at noon 
day burnt the Convertine within the very Town of Helyoer Sluce, 
or did the States make any expoſtulation, or do any juſtice 
or the Affront offer d to themſelves, and their e 


y all 


Shi 15 
4 


ca 


Ireturn'd, and about the beginning of December he ſet Sail for Ger Sail for 
reiand mn 


reland, met with good Prizes in the way, and arriv'd ſafely wn > 
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Ix this calamitous State of Affairs there ſeem'd to be no n 
hope left, but that by Treaty the King might yet be reſtored e- 
to ſuch a condition, that there might be thole Roots left in c. 
the Crown, from whence its former Power, and Prerogative RX 
might ſprout out hereafter, and flouriſh. The Commiſſioners v 


for the Treaty arriv'd in the Ifle of Wight upon the fifteenth g 


E 
2 


day of September, whilſt Cronmiell yet remain d in his Northern 
Progreſs, and his Army divided into ſeveral parts for the fi- 4 
niſhing his Conqueſt; which was the reaſon that all they who ec 
wiſhed ill to the Treaty, and that it might prove ineffectual, 
had uſed and interpolcd all the delays they could, that he T 
might return before it begun, as they who wiſhed it might. « 
ſucceed well, were as ſollicitous, that it might be concluded 
before that time; which made them the leſs to infiſt upon « 
many particulars. both in the Propoſitions, and the Inſtru- « 
Qions, which they hoped might be more capable of remedies b) 


in the Treaty than before it. 
Tus v ſtayed three days in the Iſland before the Treaty 
begun, which was time. little enough to prepare the Houſe for kt 
the King's reception at Newport, and ediufling many circum- «| 
ſtances of the —ů In that time they waited ſeveral times * 
on the King, with great ſhew of outward duty and reſpect; «c 
and though none of them durſt adventure to ſte the King in 
private, they Communicated freely with ſome of thoſe Lords, « 
and others, who, with the Parliament's leave, were come to} «c, 
attend the King during the time of the Treaty. And fo they ha 
found means to advertiſe his Majeſty of many particulars, to 
which they thought neceſſary for him to know; which made hi 
different impreſſions upon him, as the information proceeded cu 
from Perſons better or worſe affected to him. And many of th 
thoſe who had liberty to attend, were competent Conſiderer, if 
of the truth of what they ſaid. od 
Tae truth is, there were amongſt the Commiſſioners many} g , 
who had been carried with the violence of the ſtream, and} o 
would be glad of thoſe Conceſſions which the King would] th. 
very chearfully have granted; an Act of Indemnity and Obli- fai 
vion being what they were principally concern d in. And oi 
all the reſt, who were more paſſionate for the Militia, and a 
againſt the Church, there was no Man, except S* Harry Cane, hi 
who did not defire that a Peace might be eſtabliſted by tha: , 
Treaty. For as all the other Lords defir'd, in their own Na 
tures and Affections, no more than that their Tranſgreſſiors 
might never more be called ro remembrance; ſo the Lord 
Say himſelf (who was as proud of his Quality, and of bein; 
diſtinguiſhed from other Men by his Title, as any Man alive 
well foreſaw what would become of his Peerage, if the Trea 
ty proved ineffectual, and the Army ſhould make their 50 
| 3 
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model of the Government they would ſubmit to (as undoubt- 
edly they reſolv d ſhortly to do) and therefore he did all he 
could to work upon the King to yield to what was propoſed 
to him, and, afterwards, upon the Parliament, to be content 
with what his Majeſty had yielded. Bur the advice they all 
gave, of what inclinations or affetions ſoever they were, was 
the ſame, © That his Majeſty ſhould, forthwith, and without 


1 <delaying it to the expiration of the Term aflign'd by the 
Parliament for the Treaty (which was forty days) & yield 
e to the full demands which were made in the Propoſitions. 
Their only Argument was, That if he did not, or not do it 
quickly, the Army would procced their own way; and had 
} *enough declared, that they would depoſe the King, change 
ce the Government, and ſettle a Republick by their own Rules 
e and Invention. And this Advertiſement was as well believ'd 


by thoſe of the King's own Party, as by the Commiſſioners 
themſelves. 


BEEORE the Treaty begun, the Commiſſioners made it 


known to the King © That they could not admit that any 
7 *Perſon ſhould be prejent in the Room where the Treaty 
? *ſhould be in Debate: that they were Commitlioners ſent 
e from the Parliament to treat with his Majeſty, and with Him 
alone; and that they might not permit any 
2: private Perſons to oppole, or confer with t 
e demands of the Parliament. 
had given leave to the ſeveral Biſhops, and other Divines, and 


e and 
em upon the 
So that albeit the Parliament 


to many Lawyers of eminency to wait on his Majeſty, upon 


his defire, that they might inſtruct and inform him in all diſſi- 
cult caſes which related to Religion or the Law of the Land, 
they were like to be of little uſe to him now they were come, 
if they might not be preſent at the Debate, and offer ſucli 


advice to his Majeſty, as upon emergent occaſions he ſnould 


ir OW! 


mode 


ſtand in need of, or require from them. At laſt they were 
contented, and his Majeſty was obliged to be contented coo, 
that they might ſtand behind a Curtain, and hcar all that was 
1 aid, and when any ſuch difficulty occur'd as would require 
1 conſultation, his Majeſty might retire to his Chamber, and 
call thoſe to him, with whom he would advite, to attend 
him, and might then return again into the Room for the 
Treaty, and declare his own Reſolution. This was the un- 
equal and unreaſonable Preliminary and Condition, to which 
the King was compelled to ſubmit before the Treaty could 


begin. 


Tur v who had not ſeen the King in a Years time (for ir 


A was little lefs from the time that he had left Hampton Court) 


found his Countenance extreamly alter d. From the time 
that his own Servants had been taken from him, he would 
Vol. III. Part 1. P never 
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never ſuffer his hair to be cut, nor cared to have any new 
Cloaths ; ſo that his aſpect and appearance was very different 
from what it had uſed to be: otherwiſe, his health was good, 
and he was much more chearful in his diſcourſes towards all 
Men than could have been imagined, after ſuch mortification 
of all kinds. He was not at all dejected in his Spirits, but car- 
ried himſelf with the ſame Majeſty he had uſed to do. His 
hair was all gray, which making all others very ſad, made ir 
thought that he had ſorrow in his countenance, which appear d 
only by that ſhadow. 
Uros Monday the 18* of September, the Treaty begun, 
1 preſented their Commiſſion to his 
Majeſty, to treat with him perſonally, upon the Propoſitions 
preſented formerly at Hampton Court, concerning the K ing- 
dom of England and Ireland only, and upon ſuch Propoſitions 
as ſhould be offer'd either by his Majeſty, or the two Houſes 
of Parliament, according to their Inſtructions, &c. Though 
the King knew very well, that Cromwell had fo totally ſubdued 
Scotland, that he had not left any Man there in the leaſt Au- 
thority or Power, who did ſo much as pretend to wiſh well 
to him, and that, in truth, Cromwell had as much the Com- 
mand there as Argyle himſelf had, who was bur his Creature, 
yet either to recover their broken Spirits, or to manifeſt his 
own Royal Compaſſion for them, he told the Commiſſioners, 
That, when the Propoſitions had been deliver'd to him at 
* Hampton Court, the Scotiſh Intereſt was ſo involved in them, 
te tliat it could be hardly ſeparable from that of England : 
«that it concern'd him, as King of both Kingdoms, to be 
*juſt and equal between both; and that though they had no 
* Authority to treat for any thing but what related to Eng- 
land, yet He, who was to provide for the Publick Peace 
* which could hardly be provided for, except the Scots were 
tc comprehended in this Treaty) did deſire, that they would 
* {end to the two Houſes of Parliament, to give a Paſs for one 
* of his Servants to go into Scotland, to invite the Council 
«there to ſend ſome Body authoriſed by that Kingdom, who 
might treat with the Commiſſioners of Parliament: and to 
that ＋＋ his Majeſty deliver d them a Paper in writing to 
be ſent by them to the Parliament, telling them at the ſame 
time, That it was never his deſire or meaning, that they 
* ſhould meddle in the Government of England, but only 
* ſhould treat concerning the Peace, to the end that that 
* might be durable. But the Commiſſioners alledged, That 
« jt was not in Their power to receive and tranſmit that, or 
*any other Paper, to the Parliament, that referr d to that 
Kingdom; and they beſought him to give them leave, as 
te an evidence of their Duty, to inform him what ill conſe- 
ͤquence 
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F * quence the tranſmiſſion of that Paper at that time might be 

t *to the . it ſelf. Whereupon he declin d ſending it by 

, a Meſſenger of his own for the preſent (which he intended to 

] have done) being unwilling to give any occaſion of diſpute 1 

n or jealouſy ſo _ and believing that after he ſhould have q 

* gotten a good underſtanding with the two Houſes, in what I 

$ was of immediate concernment to England, he ſhould more | 

r effectually tranſmit that, or any other Paper, for the more 4 

1 eaſy compoſing the affairs of Scotland. | a 
Tux they preſented their firſt propoſition to his Maje- Te , 2 

„ ſty; That he would revoke all Declarations, and Commiſ- pgs ery 1 

5 * ftons granted heretofore by him againſt the Parliament. al » Ma;e- ö 

8 Whereupon his Majeſty deſired, That he might ſee all the %, K 1 

* * Propoſitions, they had to make to him, together; that he Wes 

8 * might the better conſider what ſatisfaction he could give 

5 * them upon the whole: which they would not yield to with- 

6 out much importunity, and at laſt deliver d them with re- 

d luctancy, as a thing they were not ſure they ought to do. 

2 And though their Commiſſion referr d to Inſtructions, and his 

1 Majeſty deſired that he might have a view of thoſe, they per- ' 

A emptorily refuſed to let him have a fight of them; and only 1 

', told him, That they were directed by their Inſtructions, firſt | 

8 *to treat upon the Propoſition they had already preſented 

S * to him, concerning the revocation of the Declarations, &c. 

IC «and in the next place, of the Church, then of the Miliria, 

, *and fourthly of Ireland, and afterwards of the reſt of the 

* | © Propoſitions in order; and they declared likewiſe, that by 

e their Iaſtructions, they were not to enter upon any new | 

O * Propoſitions, before they ſhould have recciv'd his Majeſty's | 

* 9 2 to what was firſt propoſed. | / 

e HexEvPON the King demanded of them, Whether | 

e te they had power and authority to recede from any particular 

d * pas fo uo their Propoſitions, or to conſent to any altera- 

e * tions, if his Majeſty ſhould give them good reaſon ſo to do? 

il To which they Anſwer'd very Magiſterially, That they were 

0 te ready to te, to ſnew how reaſonable their deſires were, 

O Land that there could be no reaſon why they ſhould alter or 

0 e recede from them; but if his Majeſty did fatisfy them, they | 

e * ſhould do therein as they were warrantcd by their Inſtru- | 

4 e ctions. Theſe limitations and reſtrictions in a matter of that _ 

L Importance, which contain'd a new frame of Government, 

at and an alteration of all Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitutions, 

at almoſt damped and ſtifled all the hope his Majeſty had enter- 

Ir tain'd of good from this Treaty. However, he reſfolv'd to try 

at if conſenting to the ſubſtantial part of any Propoſition would 

as give them ſatisfaction; and ſo, without taking notice of the 

2 Preamble of that Propoſition, which they had deliver d to him, 

ce 
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* N. he declared in writing, which he deliver'd to them, That he 
anſwer 16. « as willing to grant the Body of their Propoſition, that was 


0 to recall all Declarations, &c. But they immediately return'd 
another Paper to him, in which they ſaid, His Majeſty had 
«left wad way the moſt eſlential part of their Pr tion, 
tc repeating the words in the Preamble, which recited, That 
te the two Houſes of Parliament had been neceſſitated to enter 
te into a War in their juſt and lawful defence; and that the 
* Kingdom of England had enter d into a folemn League and 
* Covenant to proſecute the ſame ; and ſo juſtifying all that 
had been done, &c. To all which they very vehemently 
preſſed © His Majeſty's approbation and conſent, as the molt 
* neceſſary 2 of a laſting Peace, and the indiſpen- 
s ſable expectation of the two Houſes and of the whole King- 
dom; and that the two Houſes, and the Kingdom, could 
* not decline this particular demand, without which they 
*could not believe themſelves to be in any ſecurity ; fince, 
te by the Letter of the Law, they who had adhered to the 
« Parliament, might ſeem guilty of raiſing War againſt the 
*King, and ſo to be guilty of High Treaſon by the Statute 
* of the a ch year of King Edward the third: whereas by the 
* Conſtruftion and Equity thereof they were juſtified ; and 
te therefore that the conſenting to this Preamble was ſo eſſen- 
© tial, that without it the Parliament would be thought guil- 
e ty; which they hoped his Majeſty did not deſire ir ſhould. 
And that this might make the deeper impreſſion upon him, 
the Lord Say, in the Debate of ir, twice repeated with more 
paſſion than was natural to his Conſtitution, © That he did 
t tremble to think how fad the conſequence would be, if 
* what they now preſſed ſhould be denied. And others ſaid, 
That it was no more than his Majeſty had heretofore grant- 
ved in the Act of Indemnity that he had paſſed in Scotland; 
* and if he ſhould now refuſe to do it in England, there would 
ebe a ſpeedy end = to the Treaty, without entring upon 
«any of the other Propoſitions. The King was ſo much per- 

lexed, and offended with this haughty way of reaſoning, that 
— told thoſe with whom he conſulted, and writ tlie ſame to 
the Prince his Son, That the long reſtraint he had endured 
« in the Caſtle of Carisbrooke, was not a greater Evidence of 
the Captivity of his Perſon, nor was he more ſenſible of it, 
than this was of the Captivity of his Mind, by his being 
* forced to decline thoſe Anſwers and Arguments which 
«were proper to the ſupport of his Cauſe, and which muſt 
have brought bluſhes over the Faces of the Commiſſioners, 
and to frame others more ſeaſonable and fit to be offer d to 
Men in that condition from him who was to receive, and 
« aot give conditions | 
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How v ER, this Propoſition was of ſo horrid and mon- Diſpure cou- 
ſtrous a Nature, ſo contrary to the known truth, and ſo de- pms. 
ſtructive to Juſtice and Government, that it feem'd to natu- of ir. 
ralize Rebellion, and to make it current in the Kingdom to 
all Poſterity, that his Majeſty could not forbear to tell them, 
That no Act of Parliament could make that to be true which 
ewas notoriouſly known to be falſe ; that this Treaty muſt 
*be the foundation of the future Peace and Security, and 
* what was herein provided for both could never be called in 
* queſtion ; that he was moſt willing, that it ſhould be made 
very penal to every Man to reproach another for any thing 
* he had done during the late Troubles, upon what Provoca- 
*tion ſoever. He put them in mind, © That it was well known 
*to ſome of them, that the Act of Indemnity in Scotland was 
1 — when his Majeſty was not there, nor any Commiſ- 
* f1oner appointed by him; that it was prepared, and drawn 
* by his Atturney General of that Kingdom, who was then 
* of the Party that was againſt his Majeſty ; and therefore it 
* was no wonder that he called thoſe of his own fide, Loyal 
Subjects, and good Chriſtians, in the Preamble of that Act; 
* which was never ſeen by his Majeſty, though it was con- 
ce firm'd indeed, with the other Acts which had paſſed in that 
*diforderly time, by his Majeſty upon the concluſion of the 
* Peace, and their return to their Obedience; and that, when 
* that ſhould be the cafe here, he would give them all the 
c appellations they ſhould deſire, and as unqueſtionable ſecu- 
*riry as they could wiſh. To all which they made no other 
| reply, and that unanimouſly, © But that they could not be- 
I 9 4 themſelves ſecure, if that Preamble was not entirely a 
:  *<conlented to, | 1 
T n 1s refractory obſtinate adherence of the Commiſſioners | 
| to their own Will, without any ſhadow of reaſon, prevailed 
| nothing upon the King; inſomuch as he was inclined to run 
| the hazard of the preſent diſſolution of the Treaty, and to 

undergo all the inconveniences and miſchicfs which probably 

might attend ir, rather than to ſacritfice his Honour, and the 
| Juſtice of his Cauſe to their inſolent demand, until he had 
| enter'd into a ſerious deliberation with thoſe Perſons who 
J were about him, of whoſe affections to him he had all aſ- 
ſurance, and of the great abilities, and underſtanding of moſt 
of them he had a very juſt eſteem, They all repreſented to 
him, from the Conference they had wh ſuch of the Com- 
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mĩſſioners, who, they were confident, ſpoke to them as they 
thaught and believ'd, * That if there were no expedient found 
| cout to give more ſatisfaction upon this firſt Propoſition, 
than his Majeſty had yet offer d, aſſoon as the Commil- 
tc ſioners ſhould give account of it to the two Houſes, they 
| P 3 c would 
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* would be preſently recall'd; and the Treaty be at an end: 

* And then it would be univerſally declar'd and belicv'd, how 

te untrue ſoever the aſſertion was, that the King refuſed to ſe- 

tc cure the Parliament, and all who had adher'd to them, from 

_ a Proſecution by Law; upon which they though. it to no 

* purpoſe to proceed farther in the Treaty: whereas if his 

* Majeſty had condeſcended to them in that particular, which 

te concern d the Lives and Fortunes of their whole Party in 

*the Kingdom, they would have given him ſuch ſatisfaction 


* in all other particulars, as a full and happy Peace muſt have 


ce enſued. | 

Tatn the Lawyers inform'd him, © That his giving way 
* to a recital in a new Law, which was not a Declaratory 
* Law of what the Law was formerly in being, concerning 
*the buſineſs in queſtion, and only in a Preamble to a Law 
« for recalling Declarations, &c. did not make their Actions 
*lawful, if they were not fo before; nor did it take away 
*from thoſe who had adher'd to bim, any defence or benefit 
© the former Laws had given to them; nor would his Party 
«be in a worle condition than they had always been: for his 
* Majeſty had always offer d in all his Declarations, that they 
ce who follow'd him, and who were by them called Delin- 
te quents, ſhould, at all times, ſubmit to a Trial by the Laws 
* of the Land, and if they ſhould be found guilty of any 
* Crime, they ſhould not be protected by him. And it was 
© evident, by their not proſecuting any one, ſince they were 
*fallen into their hands, in any legal way, that they do nor 
te think their Tranſgreſſions can be puniſh'd by Law. 


Uron theſe reaſons, and the joynt advice and impor- 


tunĩty of all about him, as well the Divines as the Lawyers, 
the King firſt deliver'd a Paper in writing to the Commil- 
fioners, in which he declar d, That nothing that ſhould be 
e put in writing concerning any Propoſition, or part of any 


„ Propoſition ſhould be binding, prejudicial, or made uſe of 


* if the Treaty ſhould break off without effect: and the Com- 
miſſioners preſented another Paper in writing, in which they 
fully conſented to that Declaration in the very terms of the 
Ts faid Declaration. Thereupon the King conſented to paſs tho 
i. firſt Propoſition, with the Preamble to it, albeit, he ſaid, 

© That he well foreſaw the af; it would expoſe him to; 


te yet he hoped his good Subjects would confeſs that ir was 


but a part of the price he had paid for their benefit, and the 
cc Peace of his Dominions. 


The fond The firſt Propolition being thus conſented to as they could 
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con ug Wiſh, they deliver'd their ſecond concerning Religion and 
ke! $/-n «nd the Church; which comprehended, © The utter aboliſhing 


ere e Epilcopacy, and all juriſdi&ion exerciſed by Arch-Rimops, 
* Biſhops, 


# * * 
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<< Biſhops, Deans and Chapters, and alicnating their Lands, 
* which ſhould be fold to the uſe and benefit of the Common- 
* wealth; the Covenant, which was preſented to his Ma- 
<<jelty to take himſelf, and to impoſe upon all others: The 
hy r and Publick Liturgy of the Church to be 
* *aboliſh'd, and taken away; and that the Reformation of 
L * Religion according to the Covenant, in ſuch manner as 
1 * þ > ©both Houſes had, or ſhould agree, after conſultation with 
) * Divines ſhould be ſettled by Act of Parliament: which, the 
þ King told them, © Exceeded the Implicit Faith of the Church 
< of Rome; which rather obliges her Proſelytes to what ſhe 
Does hold, than to what ſhe ſhall. It required © The 
ö . eſtabliſhing the Presbyterian Government, the Directory, 
; © the Articles of Chriftian Religion (a Body whereof they 
ö preſented ) The ſuppreſſing Innovations in Churches ; for the 
*better advancement of Preaching, the obſervation of the 
| Lord's day, a Bill againſt Pluralities and Non-rcfidence ; 
: - | — © ſeveral Acts againſt Papiſts; and the taking and impoſing 
the Covenant. 
ü ITI uIsõ pregnant Propoſition, containing ſo many monſtrous 
2 particulars, ſufficiently warn'd his Majeſty, how impoſſible it 
* © would be to give them fatisfaQtion in all; and therefore ha- 
Ev ving, by conſenting to the entire firſt Propoſition, put ir out 
N of their power to break off the Treaty, I tell the People, 
* That S King, at the entrance into ir, had denied to give 
b te them any ſecurity for their Lives and Fortunes, he thought 
it now fit to offer to the Commiſſioners a Propoſition of his The King 
own, that both the Parliament, and the People, might clearly — — 
diſcern how much of his own Right and Dignity he would % ; 
Sacrifice for their Peace; and which, he thought, might pre- A- } 


Commuſſhon- 


vent the deſigns of thoſe who might endeavour, upon one er: refuſe to 


— 


* 


* 


: ſingle Propoſition, or part of a Propoſition, to break the fo the 
Treaty. ; 
EIS own Propoſition contained, in very few words, but 


three Particulars: I. That he might enjoy his Liberty : 
*[[. That his Revenue might be reſtored to * — That 
e an Act of Oblivion might paſs : Which, he very well knew, 
would be moſt grareful to thoſe who ſeem'd to value it leaſt, 
as it would exempt his own Friends from any illegal, and 

. unjuſt vexations. | wa is 
. - Tax Commiſſioners abſolutely refuſed to fend it to the 
Houſes, though they had no Authority to Anſwer it them- 
ſelves. They ſaid, It rather contain'd an Anſwer to all their 
* Propoſitions, than was a fingle Propoſition of his own; and 
that the ſole end of making it, was to cajole the People, 
Þ which, the King told them, Better became Him to do than 
L any Body elſe. But when they „ refuſed to tranſ- 
. 4 mit 
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The King Mit it to the Houſes, the King ſent an Expreſs of his own to 


ſends ir by deliver it; which being done, after ſome days deliberation, 


Mefſenrers 


of ; the Houſes return no other Anſwer to the King, Than that 
pur it # his Propoſition was not ſatisfactory. In the mean time the 
eatery... Commiſſioners preſs d for his Anſwer to the firſt part of rheir 
Propoſition, for the aboliſhing of Biſhops. It would be very 
tedious and unneceſſary to ſet down at large the Diſpute, and 
Arguments which were uſed on both ſides upon this Subject. 
The Commiſſioners, who would not ſuffer any of the King's 
| Servants to be ſo much as preſent when any thing of the 
Treaty was agitated, thought fit now to let looſe their own 
Clergy upon the King; who was much better verſcd in the 
Argument than they' were. | 
Their Mini= TT AT which they urged moſt, was the common Allega- 
fr: u tions“ That Biſhop and Presbyter in the Scripture Language 
Keg about © ſignified one and the fame thing: That, if the Apoſtles ex- 
rhe b4er2% ce erciſed a larger Juriſdiction, it had been granted to them as 
* Apoſtles, and concern d not their Succeſſors, to whom no 
te ſuch Authority had been granted, nor any Superiority over 
* other Presbyters, who were of the ſame Function with them. 
Then they inveigh'd vehemently againſt Lords Biſhops ; 
* their Pride, and Luſtre; and they all behaved themſelves 
with that rudeneſs, as if they meant to be no longer ſubject 
to a King, no more than to a Biſhop. And two of them very 
plainly and fiercely told the King, That if he did not conſent 
*ro the utter aboliſhing of Epiſcopacy, he would be damn d; 
with which his Majeſty was not mov'd. The Men, Fenkins, 
and Spurſtow,liv'd after the return of King Charles the Second, 
and, according tothe modeſty of that race of People, came to 
kiſs his Majeity's hand, and continued the fame Zeal in all 
Sedivious Attempts. | 
Tat King preſs'd them with thoſe Texts of Scripture 
which have been conſtantly urged by thoſe who maintain the 
Jus Divinum of Biſhops, the Authority of the Fathers, and 
the Government of all Chriſtian Churches for fifteen hundred 
years, and particularly of the Church of England, before and 
ſince the Reformation, by conſtant and uniform practice and 
uſage ; which could not but be by themſelves — w 
to liave been by Biſhops. The Commitlioners reliev'd their 
ill manner'd Clergy, and urged, © That whatſoever was not of 
Divine Inſtitution might very lawfully be alter'd; for if it 
* had its Original from Men, it might by Men be changed, or 
*reverſed : That Epiſcopacy as it was citabliſh'd inthe Church 
te by the Laws of Fugland, was nat that Epiſcopacy that was 


* mention d or preſcribed in Scripture; and therefore the 
* Laws, which panned ir, might be juſtly raken away ; 
which, they ſaid, was the reaſon that had induced many 

Men 
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* Men who were not Enemies to Epiſcopacy, to take the Co- 
he venant; which obliged them to take the preſent Hierarchy 
away 

* word they urged, © The practice of other Reform'd 
** Churches, and that his Majeſty inſiſting upon the preſerva- 
*tion of Epiſcopacy, as eſſentially neceſſary, was to reproach 
* and condemn Them. To which he Anſwer'd, That both 
© Calvin and Beza, and molt Learned Men of the Reform'd 
Churches, had approv'd, and commended the Epiſcopal Go- 
**vernment in England; and many of them had bewailed 
* themſelves, that they were not permitted to retain that Go- 
*vernment. 

BESIDes all their Arguments in publick, which his Ma- 
jeſty with wonderful acuteneſs fully Anſwer d, aud deliver'd his 
Anſwers in writing to them (which none of them ever after 
undertook to reply unto) they found means in private to ad- 
vertiſe the King, that is, ſuch of them who were known to 
wiſh well to him, © That they were of his Majeſty's judgment 


< with reference to the Government, which they hoped might 


te yet be preſerv'd, but not by the method his Majeſty pur- 
e ſued: that all the reaſonable hope of preſerving the Crown, 
«was in dividing the Parliament from the Army; which 
* could be only done by his giving ſatisfaction in what was 
ce demanded with reference to the Church; which would 
e unite the Parliament in it ſelt, ſome few Perſous excepted, 
*and the City to the Parliament; where the. Presbyterians 
te were molt powerful; and this being done, the Parliament 
e would immediately have power to reform their Army; and 
*to disband thoſe who would not be reform'd: That then 
ce the King would be remov'd to London, to perfect that by 
* his own preſence in Parliament, which ſhould be prepared 
* by this Treaty; and then the wording thoſe Bills, and the 
* formality of paſſing them, would give opportunity for ma- 


ny alterations; which being now attempted, would de- 


*ſtroy all, and reconcile the Parliament to the Army; which 
* would deſtroy the King: But then, what the King urged as 
* matter of Conſcience in himſelf would find reſpect, reve- 
*rence, and concurrence. No doubt they who did make 
theſe Infinuations, did in truth believe themſelves; and did 
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think, as well as wiſh, that the ſequel would be ſuch as they 


foretold. But that which had more Authority with the King, 
and which no body about him could put him in mind of, be- 
1 cauſe none of them had been privy to it, was the remem- 
3 brance of what he had —_ 

I the Scots, in the Engagement at the Iſle of Wight; which he 


ed concerning the Church to 


could not bur conclude was well known to many of the P:ci- 


1 byterians in England: and he thought that whatever he had 


pro- 
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promiſed to do then, upon the bare hope and probability of 
raiſing an Army, he might reaſonably now offer when that 
Army was deſtroy'd, and no hope left of raifing another. 
And thereupon he did, with cinch cetiafivany; offer the ſame 
he had then promiſed to do; which was, © To ſuſpend Epiſ- 
te copacy for three years, and then upon conſultation with Di- 
«vines, amongſt which he would nominate twenty to be pre- 
*{ent, and to conſult with them, ſuch a-Government of the 
* Church as ſhould be agreed upon might be eſtabliſh'd : That 
*he would not force any Man to take the Covenant, and 
* would have the Privilege of his own Chapel to uſe the 
* Common-Prayer, and obſerve the ſame Worſhip he had 
*aſed to do; and that all Perſons, who defir'd it, might have 
*liberty to take the Covenant, and to uſe the Directory; in 
fine, he conſented to all that he had offer d in that Engage- 
ment with reference to the Government of the Church; 
and likewiſe, That Money ſhould be raiſed upon the ſale of 
* the Church Lands, and only the old Rent ſhould be reſerv'd 
toto the juſt owners and their Succeſſors. Theſe, with ſome 
other conceſſions of leſs importance, which related to other 
Branches of the fame Propoſition, magna inter ſuſpiria, he de- 
liver'd to the Commiſſioners as his final Anſwer ; which the 
Major part of them, did then believe would have preſerv'd 


his Majeſty from farther importunity and vexation in that 


articular. 
Tu E next Propoſition was concerning the Militia ; which 
was their Darling; and diſtinguiſh'd the Scots from the Eng- 


the Miluis. [iſh Presbyterians; the former never deſiring to invade that 


unqueſtionable Prerogative of the Crown; the latter being in 
truth as fond of it (and as refractory without it) as of Preſ- 
bytery ir ſelf; and in that particular concurr'd even with 
Cromwell, and made little doubt of ſubduing him by ir in a 


ſhort time. In this demand they exerciſed their uſual modeſty, - 


and to abridge the ſubſtance of it in few words, they requir'd 
Ta 2 to keep up the preſent Army, and to raiſe what 
* other Armies they pleaſed for the future; which gave them 
* Authoriry over the Perſons of all Subjects, of what degree 
e or quality ſoever. Secondly, a power to raiſe Money for 
*the uſe and maintenance of thoſe Forces, in ſuch a manner, 
*and by ſuch ways and means, as they ſhould think fit. And 
hereby they had had the diſpoſal of the Eſtates and Fortunes 


of all Men without reſtraint, or limitation. Thirdly, © All 


* Forces by Land and Sea to be managed, and diſpoſed as 
* They ſhould think fir, and not otherwiſe. All this modeſt 
Power and Authority © Muſt be granted to the Lords and 
* Commons for twenty years. And, as if this had not been 
enough, they required farther, That in all Caſes, when 1 

| | Lords 


the Meſſage was unſatisfactory 
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Lords and Commons ſhall declare the Safety of the King- 
«dom to be concern d, unleſs the King give his Royal Aſſent 
*to ſuch a Bill as ſhall be render'd to him for raiſing Money, 
* the Bill ſhall have the force of an Act of Parliament, as if he 
* had given his Royal Aſſent. 

Tue nt were other particulars included, of power to the 
City of London over the Militia, and for the Tower of Lon- 
don, of no importance to the King, if he once diſpoſed, and 
granted the other as was required, nor need he take care to 
whom the reſt belonged. Here the King was to conſider 
whether he would wholly grant it, or wholly deny it, or 
whether he might reaſonably hope ſo to limit it, that They 
might have Authority enough to pleaſe them, and He reterve 
ſome to himſelf for his own ſecurity. The King had thought 
with himſelf, upon revolving all Expedients, which he had too 
long warning to ruminate upon, to propoſe © Thar the Inha- 
bitants of every County ſhould be the ſtanding Militia of 
the Kingdpm to be drawn out of the Counties upon any 
* ccaſions which ſhouid occur; which would prevent all ex- 
ceſſixe Taxes and Impoſitions, when they were to be paid by 
themſelves. But he quickly diſcern'd that ſuch a Propoficion 
would be preſently called a Confpiracy againſt the Army, and 
ſo put an end to all other Expedients. Then he thought of 
limiting the extravagant Power in ſuch a manner, that it might 
not appear ſo monſtrous to all intents and purpoſes whatſoe- 
ver; and therefore propoſed, © That none ſhould be com- The King's 
*pell'd to ſerve in the War againſt their Wills, but in caſe of — 
*an Invaſion by Forreign Enemies: That the Power concern- 
te ing the Land Forces ſhould be exerciſed to no other pur- 
te poſes, than for the ſuppreſſing of Forces which might at any 
te time be raiſed without the Authority and Conſent of the 
*Lords and Commons, and for the keeping up, and main- 
*training the Forts and Garriſons, and the preſent Army, fo 
© long as it ſhould be thought fit by both Houſes of Parlia- 
te ment: That what Monies ſhould at any time be thought 
te neceſſary to be raiſed, ſhould be raiſed by general and equal 
* Taxes and Impoſitions; and laſtly, that all Patents and 
r Commiſſions to the purpoſes aforeſaid might be made in the 
King's Name, by Warrant ſignified by the Lords and Com- 
* mons, or ſuch other fignification as they ſhould direct, and 
«authoriſe. | 

Taxes Limitations were ſent to the Parliament, who, ac- T--noietty 
cording to the method they had aſſumed, ſoon Vored Thar eu wnſa- 
. Hereupon that he might % 
at leaſt leave fome Monument and Record of his care and 
tenderneſs of his People (for after his exrorted Conceſſions to 
the ſo great Prejudice of the Church, he never conſider id what 


might 
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The King 
conſents to 
it with 4 


Preamble. 
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might be dangerous to his own Perſon) he deliver'd his con- 

{ent to the Propoſition it ſelf to the Commiſſioners, with a Pre- 

amble to this purpoſe; © That whereas their Propoſition con- 

*cerningthe Militia, requir'd a far larger power over the Per- 

* {ons and Eſtates of hisSubjedts, than bad been ever hitherto 
* warranted by the Laws and Statutes of the Kingdom, yet in 

ce regard the preſent diſtractions might require more, and truſt- 
*ing in his two Houſes of Parliament, that they would make 
*no farther uſe of the power therein mention'd, after the 
e preſent diſtempets ſhould be ſettled, than ſhould be agree- 
s able to the legal Exerciſe thereof in times paſt, and for the 
* purpolcs particularly mention'd in their Propoſition, and to 
« vive {atisfaction to his two Houſes of Parliament that he 
© intends a full ſecurity ro them, and to expreſs his real de- 
« fires ro ſettle the Peace of the Kingdom, bis Majeſty doth 
** conſent to the Propolition concerning the Militia as it was 
* dchred. This the Commiſſioners did by no means like, 
nor would acquieſce in, and alledged, That as the Conceſ- 
e ſion muſt be the Subject of an Act of Parliament, fo this 


pPreamble mult be a part of it, and would adminiſter occa- 


* (jon of difference and diſpute upon the interpretation of it; 
* which being fo clearly foreſeen, ought not to be admitted 
*in any Act of Parliament, much leſs in ſuch a one as is to 
© be the principal Foundation of a laſting Peace of the King- 
* dom. After much vexation of this kind, and importunity 


Ar laſt con- of Friends, as well as of Enemies, and being almoſt as weary 


ſents ro it 
without the 
Preamble. 


of denying as of granting, he ſuffer'd the Preamble to be left 
out, and his conſent to he deliver'd withour it. 

Ir may be well wonder d at, that, after having ſo far com- 
plied with theſe three Propoſitions, there ſhould be any pauſe 
or heſitation in the debate of the reſt. For in that concern- 
ing the Church, and the other concerning the Militia, both 


the Church and the Militia of Ireland follow'd the Fate off 


England, and were in effect comprehended in the fame Propo- 
fitions: fo that there remain'd nothing more with reference 
to that Kingdom, © Burt declaring the Peace that was made 
there with the Iriſþ, to be void; which they preſſed with 
the ſame paſſion, as if they had obtain'd nothing ; although 
his Majcſty referr'd the carrying on the War to them, and 
told them, That he knew nothing of the Peace, which had 
ce been made during his Impriſonment, when he could re- 
te ceive no Advertiſement of what was doing, or done; and 
© therefore he was content that it ſhould be broken, and the 


Mar be carried on in ſuch a manner as ſhould pleaſe Them; 


which was all one to their ends and purpoſes, as what they 
deſired. But this did by no means pleaſe them. If the Peace 
were not declared to be actually void, they could not fo * 

| take 
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take that vengeance of the Marquis of Ormond as they re- 
{olv'd to do. Vet after all theſe general conceſſions, which ſo 
much concern d Himſelf, and the Publick, and when the ne- 
ceſſity that had obliged him to that unwilling complyance, 
might well have excuſed him for ſatĩsfying them in all the reſt 
of their demands, when they preſſed his conſent to what onl 

concern'd private and particular Perſons, as the revoking all 
Honours and Grants of Offices which he had conferr'd upon 
thoſe who had ſerv'd him faithfully, and to except many of 


them from Pardon, and leave them to the unmerciful cenſure 


of the two Houſes, both for their Lives and Fortunes; to 
ſubmir others to pay, for their Delinquency in obeying and 
{ſerving him, a full moiety of all they were worth; to deprive 
others of their practice in their ſeveral Profeſſions, and Fun- 
ctions (which expoſed all the Lawyers and Divines, who had 


been faithful to him, to utter ruin) it cannot be expreſs d with _ — 
ic 

rtu- te King at 

nities; and without doubt, he would at that time with much «. 


what grief, and trouble of mind he receiv'd thole im 


more willingneſs have died, than ſubmitted to ir; but the Ar- 
gument © That he had done fo much, was now preſs d upon 
him (by his Friends, and thoſe who were to receive as much 
prejudice as any by his doing it) That he ſhould do more; 
* and ſince he had condeſcended to many things which gave 
<« himſelf no ſatisfaction, he would give ſo full ſatisfaction to 
*the Parliament, that He might receive that benefit, and 
* the Kingdom that Peace and Security he defired. 

M any Advertiſements came from his Friends in London, 
and from other places,** Thatit was high time that the Treaty 
«were at an — and that the Parliament had all his Majeſty's 
* Anſwers before them, to determine what they would do 
* upon them, before the Army drew ncarer London, which, 
* infallibly, it would ſhortly do, aſſoon as thoſe in the North 


and the appointed time for the concluſion of the Treaty was 
the fourth of November; and ſo after all importunities, as well 
of thoſe who were to ſuffer, as thoſe who were to triumph 


in their ſufferings, his Majeſty's conſent was procured to moſt Bur -on/cnre 
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had finiſh'd their work. It was now near the end of October, 


that was demanded in the reſt of the Propoſitions; the King,“ loft 


and all Men, conceiving the Treaty to be at an end. 
Tu King had, about the middle of October, again deli- 
ver d his own Propoſition for his Liberty, his Revenue, and 


an Act of Oblivion, to the Commiſſioners; which they re- Toe Commiſ- 
cciv'd. And though, at the beginning of the Treaty, they 
had refuſed to tranſmit it to the Houſes, yet now, after fo G «wn 
many conceſſions, they thought fit to ſend it; and did fo aſ- _—_— 


fo the Par- 


{oon as they receiv'd it, But no anſwer was return d. Here- Hane. 


upon, when the Treaty was within two days of expiring, his 
Ma jeſty 
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Majeſty demanded of them, © Whether they had receiv'd any 
* Inſtructions to treat upon, or to give an Anſwer to his own 
* Propoſition, which he had deliver'd to them ſo long ſince? 
*or whether _ had receiv'd any Order to prolong the 
* Treaty? To which they Anſwer d, They had not as to 
* either. And when he asked them the ſame Queſtion, the 
very laſt hour of the limited time, they made the ſame An- 
ſwer. So that the whole forty days aſſign'd for the Treaty 
were expired, before they vouchſafed to return any Anſwer 
to the ſingle Propoſition the King had made to them. How- 


ever hey rold him, © They had receiv'd new Command to 


© make freſh inſtance to his Majeſty, that he would forthwith 
They require © publiſh a Declaration againſt the Marquis of Ormond ; who 
2 " bad very lately declared, that he had Authority to make a 
Kingagainft Peace with the Iriſh Rebels; and was then treating with 
Forms. © them to that purpoſe. To which his Majeſty Anſwer d, 
Hir Maje- that it was not reaſonable to preſs him to publiſh any Decla- 
- a ce ration againſt the Marquis; that if the Treaty ſhould 
L end happily, the deſires of the two Houſes were ſatisfied by 
* the Conceſſions he had already made; and fo adhered to 
his firſt Anſwer. And conceiving the Treaty to be cloſed, 
he deſired the Commiſſioners © That ſince he had departed 
ce from ſo much of his own Right to give his two Houſes ſa- 
ce tisfaction, They would be a means that he might be preſſed 
*no farther; ſince the few things he had not ſatisfied them 
te in, had fo near relation to his Conſcience, that, with the 
© Peace of that, he could not yield farther; and delir'd them 
te to uſe the ſame eloquence, and abilities, by which they had 
e prevail 'd with Him, in repreſenting to the two Houſes the 
«fad condition of the Kingdom, if it were not preſerv'd by 
* this Treaty. And fo concluded with many gracious ex- 
ffions for their Perſonal civilities, and other kind exprel- 
— made impreſſion upon all of them who had any 

Bowels. 
ALL this being paſt, and the King believing and expect- 
ing that the Commiſſioners would take their leave of him the 
next Morning, they came the ſame Night to inform him, 


*That they had then-receiv'd new Orders and Inſtructions for 


The Parlis- © the continuing and enlarging the Treaty for fourteen days 
Lg, the longer; for which his Majelty was nothing glad; nor did 
Treaty 14 they in the Houſes who wiſh'd well to him, delice that Pro- 
dy oyger-Jongation. For it was eaſily diſcern d, that it was moved and 
proſecuted only by them who did not intend that the Treaty 
it ſelf ſhould 9 any good effect; which they were not 
yet ready and prepared enough to prevent, the Army not 
having yet finiſhed what they were to do in all places; and 
was conſented to unskilfully, by thoſe who thought the con- 


tinuance 


= 
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ec at the concluſion of t 
' *the ſubſtance of their deſire already granted; and if there 
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tinuance of the Treaty was the beſt ſign that both ſides de- 


fared Peace: and it quickly appear'd, by the new inſtances 
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they made, that delay was their only buſineſs. The Commiſ- m. Com- 


ſioners, with new importunity, and bitterneſs, begun upon 


miſſioners 
renew their 


their new inſtructions © That the King would immediately demand 


* publiſh the Declaration againſt the Marquis of Ormond, with- ©** 


fore. His Maje 
* between them but in oo of time, whether preſcntly, or 
e Peace: upon the Peace, they had 


* were no Peace, they had reaſon to believe that no Declara- 
«tion he ſhould make would be believ d or obey d; and fo 
adhered to what he had anſwer'd formerly. 


T a Ex they declar d, That the Parliament was not ſatiſ- 757 te 


art her 


te fied with his Conceſſions with reference to the Church; that lt 
«the Presbyterian Government could be exerciſed with Iit- church. 


*tle profit, or comfort, if it ſhould r to be ſo ſtiort- liv d 
*as to continue but for three years; and that they muſt there- 
c fore preſs the utter extirpating the Function of Biſhops. 
Then, the perfect and entire alienation of their Lands was 
inſiſted on; whereas by the King's Conceſſions, the old 
Rent was ſtill reſery'd to them. They ſaid, The Parliament 
did not intend to force, but only to rectify his Conſcience; 
and to that end, they added more reaſons to convince him in 
the ſeveral points. They repeated their old diſtinction be- 
tween the Scripture-Biſhop, and the Biſhop by Law. For the 
abſolute alienation of their Lands, they urged many Prece- 
dents of what had been done in former times upon gonve- 
nience, or neceſſity, not ſo viſible and manifeſt as ap 
preſent ; and concluded with their uſual threat, That the con- 
c ſequence of his denial would be the continuance of the pu- 
© blick diſturbances. 5 | 


ar'd at 


To all which his Majeſty anſwer'd, © That, for the Presby- Tie King's 


*rerian Government, they might remember that their own 
firit order for the ſettling it, was only for three years; 


* which they then thought a competent time for a Probatio- 


ce nary Law, that contain d ſuch an alteration in the State; and 
te therefore they ought to think the ſame now: and that ir 
* might be longer lived than three years, if it would in that 
te time bear the teſt, and examination of it; and that nothing 
*could be a greater honour to that diſcipline, than its being 
«able to bear the teſt and examination. He ſaid, He was 
«well pleaſed with their Expreſſion, that they did not intend 
*to force his Conſcience; yet the manner of preſſing him 
* looked very like it, after he had fo ſolemnly declared that ir 
*was againſt his Conſcience; that he did concur with them 


in 


4 Coax ue . ”S _—_— 0 4 4 1 


ut Or- 


out any other reaſons than thoſe which he had Anſwer d be- — 


ſty Anſwer d“ There was no other difference π . 


*in their diſtinction of Biſhops, and if they would preſerve 
*rhe Scripture-Biſnop, he would take away the Biſhop by 
Law. He confeſſed, That Neceſſity might juſtify, or ex- 
*cuſe many things, but it could never warrant him to deprive 
c the Church of God of an Order inſtituted for continual ule, 
and for eſtabliſhing a Succeſſion of Lawful Miniſters in the 
*Church. For the point of Sacrilege, he ſaid, The concur- 
* rent opinion of all Divines was a much better information 
*to his Conſcience, what is Sacrilege, than any Precedents 
* or Law of the Land could be. Upon the whole matter, he 
adhered to his former Anſwer in all the particulars, and con- 
cluded, © That he could with more * caſt himſelf upon 
* God's goodnels to ſupport him in, and defend him from all 
ce Afflictions, how great ſoever, that might befall him, than 
*deprive himſelf of the inward tranquillity of his mind, for 
*any Politick conſideration that might ſeem to be a means 
*to reſtore him. 

I x muſt not be forgotten, that the laſt day, when the Treaty 
was to end, they deliver'd to the King the Votes which the 
two Houſes had paſſed concerning and upon his own Meſſage 
(which had lain fo long in their hands unanſwer'd) which 

The Parlia- were in effect, I. That from and after ſuch time as the 
3 „Agreements upon this Treaty Thould be ratified by Acts of 
King's fer. Parliament, all his Houſes, Mannors, and Lands, with the 
ee growing Rents and Profits thereof, and all other Legal Re- 
: ce venue of the Crown ſhould be reſtored to him, liable to the 

cc maintenance of thoſe Ancient Forts, and Caſtles, and ſuch 

* other Legal Charges as they were formerly charged withal, 

* or liable to. II. That he ſhould be then likewiſe reſettled 

tc in a condition of Honour, Freedom, and Safety, agreeable to 

te the Laws of the Land. III. That an Act of Indemnity ſhould 

«be then paſſed with ſuch exceptions and limitations as ſhould 


ebe agreed upon, with this addition, that it ſhould be de- 


te clared by Act of Parliament, that nothing contain'd in his 
“ Majeſty's Propofitions ſhould be underſtood or made uſe of 
* to abrogate, weaken, or in any degree to impair any Agree- 
© ment in this Treaty, or any Law, Grant, or Commiſſion 
*agreed upon by his Majeſty, and the two Houſes of Par- 


* liament, in purſuance thereof; in all which his Majeſty ac- 


quieſced. | 

Tut time limited for the Prolongation of the Treaty was 

to end upon the one and twentieth of November, and the 
Commiſſioners believ d it fo abſolutely concluded, that they 

took their leave of the King, and early the next Morning 
vent to Cows Harbour to Embark themſelves. But the Tyde 
rien of the not ſerving to Tranſport them our of the Iſland, that Night 
Treary rid aA Meſſenger arriv'd with Directions to them ro continue the 
Nov. 25. | | | Trea ty 


eee co ett tropitcs 


ee tented to pay it; and he did hope 
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Treaty till the five and twentieth; which was four days more. 
So, the three and twentieth, they return'd and acquainted his 
Majeſty with it. 

Ar the ſame time, the thundring Declaration of the Army me De 
was publiſhed ; which declar'd the full reſolutionꝰ To change , 
*rhe whole frame of the Government, and that they would 8 
ce be contented with no leſs an alteration; which as it was an 
Argument to the King ro endeayour all he could to unite the 
two Houſes, that they might be able to bear that ſhock, ſo 
it was expected that it would have been no leſs an Argument 
to have prevailed with them to adhere to the King, ſince 
their Intereſt was no leſs threaten'd than His. — 

Tu s freſh inſtances the Commiſſioners made, were upon mc 
ſeveral Votes which had paſſed the two Houſes againſt De- — 
linquents; and a new Propoſition concerning thoſe who againſt Des 
had engaged themſelves againſt the Parliament ſince the laſt 47 

anuary, and particularly againſt the Marquis of Ormond. ob, pur 
hey propoſed, © That there ſhould be ſeven Perſons, the oþe- 
Lord New-Caftle, and fix others (who were named) © Who 1.4 of 
*ſhould be excepted from pardon, and their Eſtates for- 9rmond. 
*feited: that the Delinquents, in the ſeveral Claſſes men- 
ce tion d in their Propoſition, ſhould pay for their Compoſi- 
tc tĩon, ſome a Moiety, others a third part of their Eſtates, and 
* other Rates, as they were ſet down; and that all who had 
«been engaged in the Land or Sea-Service ſince January 1647, 
ce ſhould pay a full years value of their whole Eſtates more 
ce than the other Delinquents; and that none who had been 
te againſt the Parliament ſhould preſume to come withineither 
te of the Courts belonging to the King, Queen, or Prince, or 
ce be capable of any Office or Preferment, or of ſerving in Par- 
e liament, for the ſpace of three years; and that all ClergyMen 
« who had been againſt the Parliament, ſhould be depfived 
« of all their Preferments, Places, and Promotions; which 
et ſhould be all void as if they were naturally dead. To theſe | 
the King anſwer d, that, To the cxcepting the ſeven Per- The King's 
« ſons named from Pardon, and the forfeiture of their Eſtates, . 
* his Anſwer was, that, if they were procceded againſt ac- | 
te cording to the ancient eſtabliſhed Laws, and could not ju- 
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« ſtify and defend themſelves, he would not interpoſe on their 


te behalf; but he could not, in juſtice or honour, joyn him- 
«ſelf in any Act for taking away the Life or Eſtate of any that 
© had adhered to him. For the Rates which were to be paid 
e for Compoſition, he referr'd ic to the two Houles of Par- 
« ljamcnt, and to he Perſons themſelves, who would be con- 
and deſire, that they 
* might be moderately dealt with. And for the Clergy Men, 
« whole Preferments he well knew were already diſpoſed of, 
Vol. III. Pare 1. * and 
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and in the hands of another kind of Clergy, who had deſerv d 


{o well of the Parliament, that it would not be in his power 
to diſpoſſeſs them, his Majeſty deſired, That they might be 
<« allowed a third part of what was taken from them, till ſuch 
te time that they, or the preſent Incumbents, ſhould be bet- 
* ter provided for. As to the Marquis of Ormond, againſt 
whom they preſſed what they had before done with extraor- 
dinary Animoſity, the King Anſwer' d, That ſince what he 
© had faid before (and which would bring all to paſs that they 
defired) *did not give them ſatisfaction, he had written a 
*Letter (which he deliver'd to them, to be ſent, and read to 
them) © in which he directed him to defiſt; and faid, If he 
refuſed to ſubmit to his Command, he would then publiſh 
* {ſuch a Declaration againſt his power and his proceedings, 
*as they deſired. | 
Anthe AN b now the ſecond limitation of time for the Trea 
2 was at an end. But that Night came another Vote; whic 
for a dy. continued it for a day longer, with a Command to the Com- 
wherein "27 miſſioners to return on Thurſday Morning, which was the 
Propoſinions eight and twenticth of November: and thereupon they pre- 
more ſented two propoſitions to his Majeſty, 9 to be 
diſpatched 2 day. | 
One concern. TE Two Propoſitions they ſent for one days work, were, 
1 the firſt, concerning Scotland; the other, concerning the 
Church; which they did not think they had yet deſtroyed 
enough. For Scotland, they demanded, © The King's conſent, 
*to confirm by Act of Parliament ſuch Agreements as ſhould 
* be made by both Houſes with that Kingdom, in the ſecurity 
© of ſuch thereof who had aſſiſted or adhered to thoſe of the 
* Parliament of England, and for the ſettling and preſerving a 
* happy and durable Peace between the two Nations, and for 
L te the mutual defence of each other. The King put them in 
fre. mind, That at the beginning of the Treaty they had inform'd 
* him, that their Commiſhon was only to treat concerning 
« England, and Ireland; and that they had no Authority to 
* meddlec in any thing that related to Scotland; and that they 
* had thereupon refuſed to receive a Paper from him, which 
te was to preſerve the Intereſt of that Kingdom; and demanded 
* of them, whether their Commiſſion was enlarged > which 
they confeſs'd © Was not; and that they had preſented that 
Paper only in obedience to the Order they had recciv'd. 
So that the King eaſily underſtood that the end was only that 
they might have occaſion to publiſh, ** hat the King had 
c rejected whatſoever was tender d to himon the behalf of 
te the Kingdom of Scotland. To prevent which, he Anſwer'd 
* that as he would joyn in any Agreement, to be confirm d 
* by Act of Parliament, for the ſettling and preſerving a happy 
*An 
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*and durable Peace between the two Nations, and for their 
* mutual defence of each other under him as King of both; 
* ſo he would ſecure all who had been formerly engaged with 
them; but for any new Engagement, or — 1 which 


they would make hereafter, he would firſt know what it was, 
Land be adviſed with in the making it, before he would pro- 

*miſe to confirm it. The other buſineſs with reference to . «her 
the Church gave him much more trouble. The Commiſſioners {7*%ins to 
preſſed him © To conſider the Exigence of Time, and that 


* there was not a whole day left to determine the Fate of the 


«Kingdom; and that nothing could unite the Counſels of 


* thoſe who wiſhed and deſired Peace, and to live happily un- 
* der his Subjection and Obedience, againſt the bold attempts 
of the Army, which had enough declared and manifeſted 
* what their intention was, bur ſatisfying the Houſes fully in 
« what they demanded in that particular. His own Council, 
and the Divines, beſought him“ To conſider the ſafety of his 
* own Perſon, even for the Church's and his People's fakes, 
* who had ſome hope ſtill left whilſt he ſhould be preſerv'd, 
* which could not but be attended with many Bleſſings: 
* whereas, if He were deſtroyed, there was ſcarce a poſſibility 
sto preſerve them: that the moral and unavoidable neceſſity 
*that lay upon him, obliged him ro do any thing that was 
*notSin; and that, upon the moſt prudential thoughts which 
* occurr'd to them, the Order which He, with fo much Picty 
*and Zeal, endeavour'd to preſerve, was much more like to 


be deſtroy'd by his not complying, than by his ſuſpending 


«jr till his Majeſty and his two Houſes ſhould agree upon a 


te future Government; which, they ſaid, much differ'd from 
te an abolition of ir. | | 


HER EU DO he gave them his final Anſwer, © That after H. King's 
ec ſuch condeſcenſions, and weighed reſolutions in the buſineſs" 


« of the Church, he had expected not to be farther preſs'd 


«herein, it being his judgment, and his conſcience. He faid, 


te he could not, as he was then inform'd, aboliſh Epi ſcopacy 
te out of the Church; yet becauſe he apprehended how fatal 
* new diſtractions might be to the Kingdom, and that he be- 
© lievd his two Houſes would yield to truth, if it were made 
<* manifeſt to them, as he had always declared that he would 
e comply, with their Demands, if he were convinced in his 
* Conſcience, he did therefore again deſire a Conſultation 
«with Divines, in the manner he had before propoſed, and 
«would in the mean time ſuſpend the Epiſcopal power, as 
«well in point of Ordination of Miniſters, as of Juriſdiction, 
ce till He and the two Houſes ſhould agree what Government 
* ſhould be eltabliſh'd for the future. For Biſhop's Lands, he 
*could not conſent to the abſolute alienation of them from 
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ec the Church, but would conſent that Leaſes for Lives, or 
«Years, not exceeding ninety nine, ſhould be made for the 
te ſatisfaction of Purchaſers or Contractors; little differing 
from the Anſwer he had formerly given to this laſt particu- 
lar: and in all the reſt he adhered to his former Anſwers. 
And the Commiſſioners, having receiv'd this his final Anſwer, 
took their leaves, and the next Morning begun their Journey 
towards London. : 

Taz King had begun a Letter to the Prince his Son be- 
fore the firſt forty days were expired, and continued it, as 
the Treaty was lengthen'd, even to the hour it was concluded, 
and finiſhed it the nine and twentieth of Noyember after the 
Commiſſioners were departed, and with it ſent a very exact 
Copy of all the Papers which had paſſed in the Treaty, in 
the order in which they were paſled, fairly cngrofſed by one 


The Sum »f of the Clerks who attended. But the Letter it ſelf was all in 
Lana le his own hand, and contain'd above ſix Sheets of Paper; in 


Con con ern- 
ing the whole 


Treaty. 


which he made a very particular relation of all the motives 
and reaſons which had prevailed with him, or over him, to 


make thoſe Conceſſions; out of which molt of this relation 


is extracted. And it is almoſt evident, that the Major 

of both Houſes of Parliament was, at that time, fo fir rom 
deſiring the execution of all thoſe Conceſſions, that, if they 
had been able to have reſiſted the wild fury of the Army, they 
would have been themſelves Suirors to have declined the 
greateſt part of them. That which ſeem d to afflict him moſt, 
next what referr'd to the Church and Religion, and which, 
he ſaid, Had a large ſhare in his conſcientious Confidera- 
tions, was the hard meaſure his Friends were ſubje&ed to; for 
whoſe Intereſt he did verily believe he ſhould better provide 
in the exccution of the Treaty, than he had been able to do 
in the Preliminaries. For, he ſaid, He could not but think, 
that all who were willing that he ſhould continue their 
*King, and to live under his Government, would be far 
from defiring in the concluſion, to leave fo foul a Brand 
* upon his Party, of which they would all defire to be ac- 
* counted for the time to come. However, he hoped that 
« 211 his Friends would conſider, not what he had ſubmitted 
* to, but how much he had endeavour d to relieve them from; 
and conjured the Prince his Son, That the leſs he had been 
c able himſelf to do for them, the more, if God bleſſed him, 
He ſhould acknowledge and ſupply. He ſaid, © He would 
<« willingly forget in how high degree ſome Subjects had been 
* difloyal, but never had a Prince a Teſtimony in others of 
* more Loyalty than he had had; and however that God, 
© for their, and his puniſhment, had not bleſſed ſome of their 
* Endeavours, yet, he ſaid, more miſguided Perſons were ar 
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*laſt reduced to their Loyalty, than could in any ſtory be 
*exampled; and that, by that, Subjects might learn how 
te dangerous the neglect of ſeaſonablè duty is; and that Men 
8 te cannot eaſily fix when they pleaſe what they have unneceſſa- 
*rily ſhaken. The concluſion of the Letter, as it was dated 
. the five and twentieth of November (what was added to it 
5 after, till the nine and twentieth, was but the additional paſ- 
7 {ages upon the enlargement of time) deſerves to be preſerv d 
in Letters of Gold, and gives the beſt Character of that ex- 
cellent Prince; and was in theſe words. 


8 

„ *By what hath been ſaid, you ſec how long We have la- me ces le- 
4 * bour'd in the ſearch of Peace: do not You be diſhearten'd 1 of 
X *ro tread in the ſame ſteps. Uſe all worthy ways to reſtore 2 own 
* * your ſelf to your Right, but prefer the way of Peace: ſnew 

* * the ——— of your mind, if God bleſs you (and let Us 

a *comfort you with that which is our own Comfort, that 

* te though Aff ĩction may make Us paſs under the cenſures of 

* * Men, yet We look upon it ſo, as if it procure not, by God's 

4 * Mercy, to Us a Deliverance, it will to You a Bleſſing) rather 

* *to conquer your Enemies by pardoning, than puniſhing. 

1 *If You ſaw how unmanly and unchriſtian the implacable 

10 e diſpoſition is in our Ill- Willers, you would avoid that Spirit. 

7 *Cenſure Us not for having parted with ſo much of our own 

y *Right; the price was great, but the commodity was ſecurity 

1 * to Us, Peace to our People: and We were confident, ano- 

t, * ther Parliament would remember how uſeful a King's power 

d, *is to a People's liberty; of how much thereof We deveſted 

af *Qur ſelf, that We and they might meet once again in a due 


* Parliamentary way, to agree the bounds of Prince and People. 
* And in this give belief to our Experience, never to affect 
© more Greatneſs or Prerogative, than that which is really 
*and intrinſically for the Good of Subjects, not the ſatisfa- 
* tion of Favourites. If you thus uſe ir, you will never want 
© means to be a Father to all, and a bountiful Prince to any 
* you would be extraordinary gracious to, You may perceive 
te all Men entruſt their Treaſure where it returns them Intereſt; 
* and if Princes, like the Sea, receive, and repay all the freſh 
ce ſtreams the River entruſts with them, they vil not grudge, 
* but pride themſelves to make them up an Ocean. Theſe 
" —— may make You as great a Prince, as your Fa- 
© ther is now a low one; and Your State may be ſo much the 
- < more eſtabliſh'd, as Mine hath been ſhaken. For our Sub- 
te jects have learn d (we dare ſay) that Victories over their 
> * are but Triumphs over themſelves; and ſo will be 
© more unwilling to hearken to changes hereafter. The Engliſs 
te Nation are à ſober People, however at preſent infatuated. 
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WE know not but this may be the laſt time We may 
et ſpeak to you, or the World, publickly: We are ſenſible 
into what hands We afe fallen; and yet, We bleſs God, 
te We have thoſe inward refreſhments the Malice of our Ene- 
te mies cannot perturb. We have learn d to buſy Our ſelf by 
te retiring, into Our ſelf; and therefore can the better digeſt 
ce what befalls Us; not doubting but God's Providence will 
ce reſtrain Our Enemies power, and turn their Fierceneſs to 
*his Praiſe. | 

* To conclude, If God gives you Succeſs, uſe it humbly 
* and far from Revenge. If he reſtore you to your Right 
* upon hard Conditions, whatever you promiſe, keep. Theſe 
* Men, who have forced Laws, which they were bound to 
t preſerve, will find their Triumphs full of Troubles. Do not 
*think any thing in this World worth the obtaining by foul 
*and unjuſt means. | 

*Yovu are the Son of our Love, and as We direct you to 
* weigh what We here recommend to you, ſo We aſſure you, 
*Wedo not more affectionately pray for you (to whom We 
*arc a natural Parent) than We do, that the ancient Glory 
* and Renown of this Nation be not buricd in Irreligion and 
* Phanatick Humour; and that all our Subjects (to whom 
*We are a Politick Parent) may have ſuch ſober thoughts, 
*as to ſeek their Peace in the Orthodox Profeſſion of the 
«Chriſtian Religion, as was eſtabliſh'd ſince the Reformation 
*in.this Kingdom, and not in new Revelations; and that 
the ancient Laws, with the interpretation according to the 
* known practice, may once again be a hedge about Them: 
*that You may in due time govern, and They be govern'd, 
*as in the fear of God; which is the prayer of 


Newport 2 5th Nov. 16.48. 


Wu1rsr the Treaty laſted, it was believ' d that his Ma- 


jeſty might have made his eſcape; which moſt Men who 


wiſh'd him well, thought in all reſpects ought to have been 
attempred ; and before the Treaty, he himſelf was inclined 
to it, thinking any Liberty preferable to the reſtraint he had 
endured. But he did receive ſome diſcouragement from pur- 
ſuing that purpoſe, which both diverted him from it, and gave 


him great Trouble of mind. It cannot be imagin'd how won- 


derfully fearful ſome Perſons in France were that he ſhould 
have made his Eſcape, and the dread They had of his coming 
thither; which, without doubt, was not from want of tender- 


neſs of his ſafety, but from the apprehenſion they had, that 
the little re{pect they would have ſhew'd him there, would 


have been g:cater mortitication to him than all that he could 


ſuffer 


* Your very loving Father C. R. 
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ſuffer by the cloſeſt impriſonment. And ſure there was, at 
that time, no Court in Chriſtendom ſo honourably, or gene- 
rouſly conſtituted, that it would have been glad to have ſeen 
him; and it might be ſome reaſon that they who wifſh'd him 
very well, did not with his Eſcape, becauſe they belicy'd Im- 
+ amy roms was the worlt his worſt Enemies intended towards 

im; ſince they might that way more reaſonably found, and 
ſettle their Republican Government; which Men could not 
{o prudently propoſe to bring to paſs by a Murder; which, 
in the inſtant, gave the juſt Title to another who was at li- 
berty to claim his Right, and to diſpute it: I ſay, before the 
Treaty, and after the Votes and Declarations of no more 
Addreſſes, when his Treatment was fo barbarous, his Majeſty 
had propoſed to himſelf to make an Eſcape, and was very 
near the perfecting it. He had none about him but ſuch 


Perſons who were placed by thoſe who wiſhed worſt to his 


Safety; and therefore choſe ſuch Inſtruments as they thought 
to be of their own Principles. Amongſt thoſe there was a 
young Man, one Osborne, C extraction a Gentleman; who 
was recommended by the Lord IWharton (one who deſcrv'd 
not to be ſuſpected by Cromwell himſelf) to Colonel Hammond, 
to be placed in ſome near attendance about the King; and 
he, from the recommendation, never doubting the fitneſs of 
the Man, immediately appointed him to wait as Gentleman 
Uſher; which gave him opportunity to be almoſt alway: 
in the preſence of the King. This young Man, after ſome 
Months attendance, was wrought upon by the dignity of the 
King's Carriage, and the great Affability hc uſed towards thoſe 
who were always about him, to have a tenderneſs and- loyal 
Senſe of his Suffering's; and did really deſire to do him any 
Service that might be acceptable. By his Office of Gentle- 
man Uſher he uſually held the King's Gloves when he was 
at Meat, and firſt took that opportunity to put a little Billet, 
in which he cxpreſs'd his Devotion, into one of the fingers 
of his Glove. The King was not forward to be credulous 
of the Profeſſions of a Perſon he knew {o little, and who, 
he knew, would not be ſuffer'd to be about him, if he were 
thought to have thoſe Inclinations. However, aftcr longer 
obſervation, and ſometimes ſpeaking to him hilt he was 
walking amongſt others in the Garden allow'd tor that pur- 
ſe, his Majeſty begun to believe that there was ſincerity in 
im; and fo frequently put ſome Memorial into the fingers 
of his Glove, and by the ſame expedient receiv'd advertiſe- 
ment from him. 

Tue xk was in the Garriſon one Ro{ph, a Captain of a Foot 
Company, whom Cromwell placed there as a prime Conti- 
dent, a Fellow of a low Extraction, and very ordinary parts; 
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who, from a Common Soldier, had been truſted. in all the 
intrigues of the Army, and was one of the Agitators inſpired 
by Cromwell to put any thing into the Soldiers minds, upon 
whom he had a wonderful Influence, and could not contain 
himſelf from ſpeaking maliciouſly and wickedly againſt the 
King, when diſſimulation was at the higheſt amorgſt the 
great Officers. This Man grew into great familiarity with 
Osborne, and knowing from what Perſon he came recom- 
mended to that Truſt, could not doubt but that he was well 
inclined to any thing that might advance him; and fo, ac- 
cording to his cuſtom of reviling the King, he wiſh'd © He 
* were out of the World; for they ſhould never make any 
ce Settlement whilſt he was alive. He faid, he was ſure the 
* Army wiſh'd him dead, and that Hammond had receiv'd 
many Letters from the Army to take Him away by Poyſon, 
*or any other way; but he {aw it would never be done in 
te that Place; and therefore, if he would joyn with him, they 
* would get him from thence; and then the work would 
*ealily be done. Osborne ask d him, © How it could be poſ- 
te ſible to remove Him from thence, without Hammond's, or 
*the King's own conſent ? Rolph Anſwer'd, © That the King 
© might be decoy'd from thence, as he was from Hampton 
Court, by ſome Letters from his Friends, of ſome danger 
te that threaten'd him, upon which he would be willing to 
* make an Eſcape; and then he mighr eaſily be diſpatched. 
Cw ſhortly found an opportunity to inform the King of 
this. | 
Tat King bid him © Continue his familiarity with Rolph, 
*and to promiſe to joyn with him in contriving how his Ma- 
*jelty ſhould make an eſcape; and he hoped thereby to make 
Rolph's Villany the means of getting away. He recommended 
one of the Common Soldiers to Osborne, Who, he ſaid, he 
*thought, might be truſted; and wiſh'd him © To truſt one 
* Doucet; whom the King had known before, and who was 
then placed to wait upon him at his back ſtairs, and was in- 
deed an honeſt Man; for it was impoſſible for him to make 
an Eſcape, without the privity of ſuch Perſons, who might 
. for him, when he was got out of the Caſtle, as well as 
elp him from thence. Osborne told Rolph, He was confi- 
dent he ſhould in the end perſwade the King to attempt 
*an Eſcape, though he yet ſeem'd jealous and apprehenſive 
* of being diſcover'd, and taken again. Doucet concurr'd ver 
willingly in it, and the Soldier who was choſen by the King 
_ prov'd likewiſe very honeſt, and wrought upon one or two 
of his Companions who uſed to ſtand Sentinels at the place 
where the King intended to ger out. All things were pro- 
vided ; and the King had a File, and Saw; with which he! = 
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with wonderful trouble, ſaw'd an Iron Bar in the Window, 
by which he could be able to get out; and being in this rea- 


dineſs, the Night was appointed, and Osberne at the place 


where he was to receive the King. But one of the Soldiers 
inform'd Rolph of more particulars than Osborne had done, by 
which he concluded that he was falſe, and directed the Sol- 
dier to proceed, and ſtand Sentinel in the ſame place to 
which he had been affign'd ; and he, and ſome others truſted 
by him, were Arm'd, and ſtood very near with their Piſtols. 
At midnight the King came to the Window, reſolving to go 
out; but as he was putting himſelf out, he diſcern'd more 
Perſons to ſtand thereabout than uſed to do, and thereupon 
ſuſpected that there was ſome diſcovery made; and ſo bur 
the Window, and retired to his Bed. And this was all the 
ground of a diſcourſe, which then flew abroad, as if the King 
had got half out at the Window, and could neither draw his 
Body after, nor get his Head back, and fo was compell'd to 
call out for help; which was a mcer fiction. 

R © Le x acquainted Hammond with what the King had de- 
ſign d; who preſently went into his-Chamber, and found the 
Kirg in his Bed, but the Bar of the Window cut in two, and 
raken out; by which he concluded his information to be 
true; and preſently ſeiſed upon Doucet, but could not appre- 
hend Osborne; who was either fled out of the Iſland, or con- 
ceal'd in it that he could not be found. Rolph could not for- 
bear to inſult upon Doucet in Priſon, and ſcornfully ask'd 
him, Why his King came not forth when he was at the Win- 
* dow? and ſaid, He was ready with a good Piſtol charg'd 
eto have receiv'd him. When Osborne had got into a place 
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of preſent ſafety, he writ a Letter to his Patron the Lord 
Wharton, informing him of the whole matter; and deſired 


him, To acquaintthe Houſe of Peers of the defign upon the De 


*King's Life, and that he would be ready to appear and ju- « 4-5 » 


« ſtify the Conſpiracy. That Lord, after he had kept the 
Letter ſome time, ſent it to Hammond, as the fitteſt Perſon 
to examine the truth of the Relation. Osborne was not diſ- 
couraged with all this; but ſent two Letters to the Speakers 
of both Houſes, and incloſed the Letter he had formerly wri: 
to the Lord Wharton. In the Houſe of Commons the infor- 
mation was ſlighted, and laid aſide; but it made more im- 
preſſion upon the Houſe of Peers; who ſent, with more than 
ordinary earneſtneſs, to the Commons, © That Ro!ph might 
*be ſent for, and a Safc-guard for forty days to Osborne to ap- 
te pear, and proſecute. 

R or yn brought with him a large Teſtimonial from Ham- 
mond of © His Integrity, and of the many good Services he 


Chad done to the State. Osborne appear'd likewite at the 
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Lords Bar, and made good upon Oath all that is before ſer 
down, and undertook to produce other Evidence. The Houſe 
of Commons had no mind to have it examin'd farther, bur 
the clamour of the People was ſo great, that, after many de- 
lays, they Voted © That it ſhould be try d at the General Aſ- 
*1izes at Wincheſter. And thither they ſent their well try d 
Serjeant Wild, to be the fole Judge of that Circuit: before 
whom the Major part of the {ame Jury that had found Cap- 
tain Barley guilty, was impannell'd for the Tryal of Rolph. 
Osberne, and Doucet, who upon Bail had libetty ro be there, 
appcard to make good the Indictment; and, upon theirOaths, 
declar'd all that Rolph had ſaid to them, as is ſet down before. 
The Priſoner if he may be called a Priſoner who was under 
no reſtraint, had two Lawyers aflign'd to be of Council with 
him, con:rary to the Law and Cuſtom in thoſe caſes; but 
he necded not to have had any Council but the Judge him- 
ſelf; who told the jury,“ That it was a buſineſs of great im- 
*portance that was before them; and therefore that they 
*thould take heed what they did in it: that there was a 
«time indeed when Intentions and Words were Treaſon, but 
God forbid it ſhould be ſo now: how did any body know 
* bur that thoſe two Men, Osborne and Doucet, would have 
*made away the King, and that Relph charg'd his Piſtol to 
<*prelerve.him? or, perhaps they would have carried him 
* away to have engaged them in a ſecond War. He told 
them, © They were miſtaken who did believe the King in 
* Priſon; the Parliament did only keep him ſafe to fave the 
* ſhedding of more Blood. Upon theſe good directions, the 
Grand Jury found an Ignoramus upon the Bill ; and this was 
{ome little time before the Treaty. 

Tic om Was the Commiſſioners who had treated with the King 
_ of the at the Ifle of Iight, were return'd to the Parliament, their 
— 15 * report took up many days in the Houle of Commons, where 
en the Reſolution was firſt to be taken; which commonly was 
final, the Lords rarely preſuming to contrad ict what the others 

thought fit to determine. The Queſtion upon the whole was, 
Whether the Anſwer that the King had made to their Pro- 
Rs“ politions, was ſatisfactoryꝰ which was debated with all the 

— . Virulence, and Acrimony towards each other, that can fall 

from Men ſo poſſeſſed as both ſides were. | 

S Barry YouxG S Harry Vane had begun the Debate with the 

Speech con. higheſt Inſolence, and Provocation ; telling them,“ That they 

c-raing it. ce ſhould that day know and diſcover, who were their Friends, 

«and who were their Foes; or, that he might ſpeak more 
* plainly, who were the King's Party in the Houſe, and who 
ce were for the People; and ſo proceeded with his uſual grave 
bittecrels againſt the Perſon of the King, and the Govern- 

| ment 


and, His pre ſumption in taking upon himſelf to divi 
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ment that had been too long Scttled; put them in mind, 
That they had been diverted (rom their old ſettled Reſolu- 
tion and Declaration, that they would make no more Ad- 
*drefles to the King; after which the Kingdom had been 
*govern'd in great Peace, and begun to taſte the feet of that 
* Republican Government which they intended and begun to 
*eſtabliſh, when by a Combination between the City of 
London and an ill affected Party in Scetland, with {ome 
*{mall contemptible Inſurrections in England, all which were 
*fomented by rhe City, the Houſes had, by clamour and 
*nolle, been induced and compell'd to revei ſe their former 
votes and Reſolution, and enter into a Perſonal Treaty 
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with the King; with whom they had not been able to pre- 


d rail, notwithſtanding the low Condition he was in, to 
give them any ſecurity; but he had ſtill reſerv'd a power in 
< himſelf, or at leaſt ro his Poſterity, to exerciſe as Tyran- 
*nical a Government as he had - Dag that all the Inſur- 
* rections, which had fo terrified them, were now totally ſub- 
*dued; and the principal Authors and Abettors of them in 
*their Cuſtody, and ready to be brought to Juſtice, if they 
*pleaſcd to direct, and appoint it: that their Enemies in Scot- 
*land were reduced, and that Kingdom entirely devoted to 
*a firm and good correſpondence with their Brethren, the 
Parliament of England ; ſo that there was nothing wanting, 
but their own Conſent and Reſolution, to make themlelves 
*rhe happieſt Nation and People in the World; and to that 
e purpole defir'd, that they might without any more loſs of 
time, return to their former Reſolution of making no more 
*Addrefles to the King; but proceed to the ſettling the Go- 
**yernment without him, and to the ſevere puniſhment of thoſe 
* who had diſturbed their peace and quiet, in ſuch an exem- 
" — manner, as might terrify all other Men for the future 


rom making the like bold attempts: which, he told them 


9 might ſee would be moſt grateful to their Army, which 


merited ſo much from them by the Remoaſtrance they 
© had fo lately publiſh'd. 

T un I s diſcourſe appear d to be exceedingly diſlik d, by that 
kind of Murmur which uſually ſhews how the Houſe ſtands 
inclined, and by which Men make their judgments there, ot 
the ſucceſs that is like to be. And his Preface, and Entrance 
into the Debate, were taken notice of with equal 3 

e the 

* Houſe, and to cenſure their Affections to the Publick, as 

t their ſenſe and judgment ſhould agree, or diſagree with his 

own. One ſaid, * That ſince he had, without Example, 

*raken ſo much upon him, he was not to take it ill, if the 

* contrary was aſſumed by other Men; and that it was as we 
a fu 
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*ful for another Man, who ſaid he was no gainer by the 
* Troubles, to make another Diviſion of the Houſe, and tc 
** ſay, that they ſhould find in the Debate of that day that 
*there were ſome who were deſirous of Peace; and that They 
were all lofers, or, at leaſt, no. gainers by the War; and 
that others were againſt Peace; and that They by the War 
* had gaind large Revenues, and great Sums of Money, and 
much Wealth; and therefore his Motion was, that the 
* Gainers might contribute to the Loſers, if they would not 
* content that the one might enjoy what was left, and the 
te other poſſeſs what they had got, by a Peace that might be 
f * happy for both. 
4: 2%  Wurrsr this was debating in the Houſe, which con- 
france of tinued ſeveral days, fix Officers, from the head Quarters at 
che Army Windſor, whither the Army had been brought before, or at 
te Houſe by The time when the Treaty ended at the Iſle of Wight, brought 
fx oec. their large Remonſtrance to the Houle; in which they de- 
ſir d, That there might be no farther proceedings upon the 
* Treaty ; but that they would return to their former determi- 
* nation of no farther Addreſſes, and make what haſte they 
*could in ſettling the Government: that the bargaining Pro- 
* poſition on the behalf of Delinquents, which was only upon 
* 2a Contract with the King, and not in any judicial way, 
* mighrbe laid aſide; and that publick Juſtice might be done 
**upon the principal Actors in the late Troubles, and that 
* others, upon a true ſubm iſſion, might find Mercy: that a 
* peremptory day might be fer, when the Prince of Wales, and 
*the Duke of 7ork, ſhould be requir'd to appear; which if 
**they ſhould not do, they ſhould ſtand exiled as Traitors ; 
* and if they ſhould appear, yet they ſhould be bound to make 
© fome ſatisfaction: that an end might be put to this Parlia- 
* ment, and a new Repreſentative choſen of the People, for 
*© the governing and preſerving the whole Body of the Na- 
*tion. That no King might be hereafter admitted but upon 
Election of the People, and as upon truſt for the People, 
* who ſhould be likewiſe limited and reſtrain d by the Re- 
2 fronts, with many other impracticable Particulars, 
which troubled the Parliament the lets for their incoherence 
an impoſſibility to be reduced into 2 
The Kist B ur that which troubled moſt, and indeed which awaken'd 
them to the moſt diſmal apprehenſions, was, that they were 
brooke c- advertiſed, that the King was taken away from Carisbrooke 
e 7 an Officer ef the Army, and carried to Hurft Caſtle, 


ried roHurſt 1 
ca. nat far from the other, but Situated on the main Land, and 


in ſo vile and unwholeſome an Air, that the Common Guards 
there uſcd to be frequently changed for the preſervation of 
their health. Colonel Hammond had, before the expiration ” 

| the 


2 
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the Treaty writ many Letters to the Parliament, to be dif- 
charged from that Government, and from the care of the 
King's Perſon; and the Officers of the Army feem'd wonder- 
fully offended with him for making the demand; and he got 
himſelf looked upon as under a Cloud. But the Treaty was 
no ſooner ended (and before the Commiſſioners begun their 
Report to the Houſes) but he was diſcharged of the Truſt 
of the Perſon of the King, and another Colonel {cnt to take 
— Perſon of the King, and to carry him to Hurſt Ca- 

e. | | 

T n1s News being brought when they were in the heat of 

the Debate upon the King's Anſwer, they gave over that con- 
teſt, and immediately Voted, That the ſeiſing upon the King's te the 
* Perſon, and carrying him Priſoner to Hurſt Cattle, was with- 4, 
te out Their advice and conſent : which Vote had little con- thereupon. 
tradition; becauſe no Man would own the Advice. Then 
they cauſed a Letter to be written to the General, That the 
* Orders and Inſtructions to Colonel Eure (the Officer who 
had ſeiſed the King) © Were contrary to their Reſolutions, 
te and Inſtructions to Colonel Hammond; and therefore, that 
*it was the pleaſure of the Houſe, that he ſhould recall thoſe 
Orders; and that Colonel Hammond ſhould again reſume 
te the care of the King's Perſon. Bur the General, without 
taking any notice of their Complaint, or of their Command, 
demanded the payment of the Arrears due tothe Army ; and 
told them, * unleſs there were preſent Money ſent to 
* that purpoſe, he ſhould be forced to remove the Army, and 
te to draw them nearer to London. And at the ſame time a. ebe. 
new Declaration was ſent to the Houſe from the Army, in "7a 

urſuance of their late Remonſtrance; which the Houle re- army {ere 
fuſed to take into conſideration; and ſome ſturdy Members e. 
moved, That the Army might be declared Traitors, if they 
* preſumed to march nearer London than they were at pre- 
" — and that an impeachment of High Treaſon might be 
te drawn up againſt the principal Officers of it. Hereupon, 
the General marches directly for London, and Quarters at The Generel 
White-Hall; the other Officers, with their Troops, in Dur- Lands 
ham Houſe, the Mues, Covent Garden, Weſtminſter, and Se | 

ames's; and for the preſent neceſſity, that no inconvenience 
might fall out, they ſent to the City without delay to atk 


forty thouſand pounds, to be immediately iflucd out to ſatis 

the Army. Notwithſtanding all which monſtrous proceed- 
ing, the Houſe of Commons retain'd it's Courage, and were 
reſolute? To aflert the Treaty; and that the King's Anſwers 
«ere ſatisfatory; or if they were not fully ſatisfactory, that 
the Houſe might, and ought to accept thereof, and pro- 


c cced to the ſettlement of Peace in Church and State, rather 
*rhan 
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e than to reject them as unfatisfaQory, and thereby continue 
*the Kingdom in War and Diſtradtion. | 
T nt y who vehemently preſſed this Concluſion, and would 
be thought to be for the King, to make themſelves popular, 
took upon them to make all the Invectives both againſt the 
King, and all the time of his Goverment, that his bittereſt 
Enemies could do, only that they might ſhew how much the 
conceſſions he had now granted, had provided Remedies for 
all thole Evils, and made all the foundation of their future 
hope of happineſs and peace, to be in the no-power they had 
left him in: fo that if he ſhould have a mind to continue the 
Diſtractions to morrow, he would find no Body ready ever 
to jovn with him, having at this time ſacrificed all his Friends 
to the Mercy of their mortal Enemies. In conclufion, and 
when they had proſecuted the Debate moſt part of the Night, 
till almoſt fixe of the Clock in the Morning, on Monday 
Night, they had firſt put the Queſtion, © Whether the Que- 
*ttion ſhould be put? and carried it by a hundred and forty 
Voices againſt one hundred and four: the main Queſtion, 
Fore © Tvzr © That the Anſwer of the King to the Propoſitions of both 
. Houſes w. d for the Houſ d for th 
«Anſwer Oules Vas A ground tor the ES tO procee upon Or the 
„„ ſettlement of the Peace of the Kingdom, was fo clearly 
«Pace. Voted, that the Houſe was not divided; and that there might 
be no after-claps, they appointed a Committee © To confer 
* with the General, for the better procuring a good Intelli- 
e gence and Correſpondence between the Army and the Par- 
*liament; and then they Adjourn'd the Houſe to Wedneſday 
Morning, it being then near the Morning of Tueſday. 
Tus Committee that was appointed to confer with the 
General, waited, that Afternoon upon him in his Lodging at 
White-Hall, that they might be able to give ſome Account 
to the Houſe the next Morning. But they were forced to at- 
tend full three hours, before they could be admitted to his 
eſence; and then he told them ſullenly and ſuperciliouſly, 
That the way to correſpond with the Army, was to com- 
* ply with their Remonſtrance: and, the next Morning there 
was a Guard of Muſqueteers placed at the entry into, and door 
of the Houſe, and the Officers thereof having a Liſt in their 
hands of the Names of thoſe who ſhould be reſtrain'd from 
Meny of the going into the Houſe, all Thoſe were ſtopped, one by one, as 
Members they came, and ſent into the Court of Wards, where they 
ie Hef were kept together for 2 hours, under a Guard, to the 
— = number of ncar one hundred. Notwithſtanding which there 


dies, were ſo many of the ſame opinion got into the Houle, through 
the inadvertency of the Guard, or becaufe they meant only 
to ſequeſter the moſt notorious and refractory Perſons, that 

the Debate, upon reſuming the ſame Queſtion, * very 

ong; 


* U 
2 8 rr WW 1 


e were as well qualified Members as before. Many of thoſe 
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long; ſeveral Members who obſery'd the force at the entrance 


of the Houſe, and ſaw their Companions not ſuffer'd to come 
in, complain'd loudly of the Violence and Breach of Privi- 


lege, and demanded remedy ; but, in vain; the Houſe would 


take no notice of it. In the concluſion, after a very long De- H - 
bate, the Major part of thoſe who were preſent in the Houſe, ' cre 
. . : ote the con- 
Voted the Negative to what had been ſettled in the former 2h 1 fer 
Debate, and © That the Anſwer the King had given to their * . 
* Propoſitions was not ſatisfactory. 
Txoss Gentlemen who for ſome hours had bcen re- 


ſtrain'd in the Court of Wards, were afterwards led in Tri- 


umph through Veſtminſter-Hall (except fome few, who were 


ſuffer d for affection, or by negligence, to go away) by a 


ſtrong Guard, to that place under the Exchequer which is com- 


monly called Hell; where they might cat and drink, at their 
own charge, what they pleaſed. And here they were kept in 
one Room, till after twelve of the Clock in the Night: after 
which hour, in reſpect of the extreme cold Weather, and 
the Age of many of the Members, they were carried to ſe- 
veral Inns; where they were ſuffer d ro lodge as Priſoners, 
and remain'd under that confinement for two or three days. 
In which time, they publiſh'd a Proteſtation in Print againſt 
the Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, declaring © The 
* force and violence that had been uſcd againſt them: and 
then the Houſe, with the remaining Members, having deter- 
min d what they thought fit, moſt of the other were at liberty 
to do what they pleaſed. No body own'd this Act of Vio- 
lence in the Excluſion of ſo many Members: There was no 
Order made for it by the Houſe. Fairfax the General knew 


nothing of it, and the Guards themſelves being asked What 


* Authority they had, gave no other Anſwer But that they 
c had orders. But afterwards there was a full and clear Order n-, « 1.4: 


of the Houſe, without taking notice of any excluſion, © That , *% 


te none of them who had not been preſent that day when the. ſine as 
“Negative Vote prevailed, ſhould fit any more in the Houle, 7” t- 
te before they had firſt ſubſcribed the ſame Vote, as agree- * je 
*able to their Judgments; which if they ſubſcribed they {ume 
excluded Members, out of Conſcience or Indignation, forbore 
coming any more to the Houſe for many years; ſome, nor 
before the Revolution; others, ſooner or later, return'd to 
their old Scate, that they might not be idle when ſo much 
buſineſs was to be done. 3 

Tue x the Houſe renew'd their old Votes of no more Ad- 2 
dreſſes, and annull'd and made void all thoſe which introduced 8883 
the Treaty: and that they might find no more ſuch contra- . 
diction hereafter, they committed to ſeveral Priſons as. ar 

Genera 
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General Brown (though he was then Sheriff of London) S* ohn 
Clotworthy, S* William Waller, Major General Maſſey, and 
Commiſſary General Copley, who were the moſt active Mem- 
bers in the Houle of the Presbyterian Party, and who had 
all as maliciouſly advanced the Service of the Parliament in 
their ſeveral Stations againſt the King, as any Men of their 
Rank in the Kingdom, and much more than any Officer of 
the preſent Army had then credit to do: of theſe, Maſſey 
made his eſcape, and Tranſported himſelf into Holland; and 
there, according to the natural Modeſty of that Sect, pre- 
ſented himſelf to the Prince, with as much confidence — 
as a Sufferer for the King his Father) as if he had defended 
Colcheſter. | 

The u- Tur Proteſtation that the ſecluded Members had publi- 
2. ſned and cauſed to be Printed, with the Narrative of the 
Members. violence that had been exerciſed upon them, and their de- 
claring all Acts to be void which from that time had been 
done in the Houſe of Commons, made a great noiſe over 
the Kingdom, and no leſs incenſed thoſe who remain'd and 
ſate in the Houle, than it did the Officers of the Army; and 
therefore, to leſſen the credit of it, the Houſe likewiſe made 
a Declai ation againſt that Proteſtation ; and declar'd it, To 
% » be Falſe, Scandalous, and Seditious, and tending to the de- 
2 ks. ce ſtruction of the Viſible and Fundamental Government of the 
Kingdom: and to this wonderful Declaration they obtain'd 
the concurrence of the ſmall Houſe of Peers, and joyntly 
ordain'd © That that Proteſtation ſhould be ſuppreſſed, and 
9 _=_ no Man ſhould preſume to fell, or buy, or to read the 

ame. | 
ru of te W Hex they had in this manner maſter'd all contradiction 
and oppoſition, they begun more directly to conſult what 
they were to do, as well as what they were Not to do, and 
to eſtabliſi ſome Affirmative concluſions, as they had done 
Negatives. They were told, That it was high time to ſettle 
i ſome form of Government, under which the Nation was to 
* live: there had been much Treaſure and Blood ſpent to 
© recover the liberty of the People, which would be to no 
* purpoſe it there were not proviſion made for their ſecure 
*enjoying it; and there would be always the ſame attempts 
* made, which had been, of late, to diſturb and to deſtroy 
*the publick Peace, if there were not ſuch exemplary pe- 
te naltics inflicted, as might terrify all Men, of what condi- 
te tion ſoever, from entring upon ſuch deſperate Undertakings. 
They reſolv'd to gratify the Army, by taking a view of a 
Paper formerly digeſted by them as a model for a new Go- 
vernment, which was called, The Agreement of the People, and 
for contriving and publiſhing whercof, one of che ny wr) 

2 
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* had been, by Cromwell's directions, the year before, ſhot to 
d death, 'when he found the Parliament was fo much offended 
* with it. They declar'd now, as the moſt popular thing they 
d could do to pleaſe the People and the Army, That they 
n * would put an end to the Parliament on the laſt day of April 
ir *next; and that there ſhould be a Repreſentative of the 
»f Nation, conſiſting of three hundred Perſons, choſen by the 
„ | © People; of which, for the Term of ſeven years, nq Perſon 
4 * who had adhered to the King, or who ſhould oppoſe this 
> * Agreement, or not ſubſcribe thereunto, ſhould be capable 
4 * of being choſen to be one, or to have a voice in the Ele- 
d «Aion; and that, before that time, and before the Diſſo- 
* lution of the preſent Parliament, it would be neceſſary to 
i- «bring thoſe ſignal Delinquents, who had lately diſturbed the 
e * Quiet and Peace of the Kingdom, and put it to fo great an 
4 *expence of Blood and Treaſure, to exemplary puniſhment. 
n And it was with great impudence very vehemently urged, 
by © That they ought to begin with Him who had been the cauſe 
d © of all the miſeries, and miſchiefs, which had befallen the 
d * Kingdom, and whom they had already deveſted of all Power 
e and Authority to govern them for the future; and they had 
0 © had near two years experience, that the Nation might be 
= very happily govern'd without any recourſe to him: that 
e * they had already declar d, and the Houſe of Peers had con- 
d *curr'd with them, that the King had been the cauſe of all 
y ce the Blood which had been ſpilt; and therefore, that it was 
3 * fit that ſuch a Man of Blood ſhould be brought wy peice, 
e * that he might undergo the penalty that was due to his Ty- 


*ranny and Murders: that the People expected This at their 
* hands; and that having the principal Malefactor in their 
* power, he might not eſcape the puniſhment that was due 
*ro him. | 
How new and monſtrous ſoever this language and dicourſe 

was to all Engliſh Ears, they found a Major part ſtill to con- 

cur with them: ſo that they appointcd a Committee for the & c 
preſent © To prepare a charge of High Treaſon againſt the e 
«King, which ſhould contain the ſeveral Crimes, and Mil- , prepare a 
*demeanours of his Reign; which being made, they would Choxe 
< conſider of the beſt way and manner of Proceeding, that he . 

* might be brought to Juſtice. 

Tus manner of proceeding in England was fo unheard of, 

that it was very hard for any Body to propoſe any way to op- 

pole it that might carry with it any hope of ſucceſs. How- 

ever the pain the Prince was in, would not ſuffer him to reſt 
without making ſome effort. He knew too well how far the 

States of Holland were from wiſhing that ſucceſs, and honour 

to the Crown of England, as it had deſerv'd from them, and 
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The Prince 
of Wales 


deſires the 
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how much they had always favour'd the Rebellion; that his 
own preſence was in no degree acceptable or grateful torhem 
and that they were deviſing all ways how they might be rid 
of him: yet he believ d the way they were now upon in Eng- 
land, would be fo univerſally odious to all Ehriftians, that no 
Body of Men would appear to favour it. His Highneſs there- 
fore ſent to the States General to defire them © To give him 


Stares ro in- ce An Audience the next day; and that he would come to the 
res place where they fate; which he did, being met by the 


the rwo 
Houſes. 


whole Body at the Bottom of the Stairs, and conducted into 


the Room where they fate. 
Tus Prince was attended by four or five of his Council; 


and when he had ſaid a little to the States of Compliment, 
he referr'd them to a Paper which S* William Boſwell the 
King's Reſident there, was to deliver to them. The Paper 
deſcribed the ill condition the King his Father was in; and 


the threats and menaces which his Enemies uſed to proceed 


againſt him in ſuch a manner as muſt be abominated by all 
Chriſtians, and which would bring the greateſt reproach and 


obloquy upon the Proteſtant Religion, that ever Chriſtianity 


Their An- 
ſwer. 


had undergone: And therefore defir'd them, © That they 
te would interpoſe their Credit, and Authority, in ſuch a man- 
e ner as they thought fit, with the two Houſes at Weſtminſter, 
* that inſtead of ſuch an unlawful and wicked proſecution, 
e they would enter into Terms of accommodation with his 
*Royal Father ; For the obſervation whereof his Royal 
« Highneſs would become bound. 

Tus States affured his Highneſs, © That they were very 
cc much afflicted at the condition of the King, and would be 


* glad any interpoſition of Theirs might be able to relieve 


te him; that they would ſeriouſly conſider in what manner 
* they might ſerve him. And, that day, they reſoly'd to ſend 
an extraordinary Embaſſadour into England, who ſhould re- 
ir to the Prince of Wales, and receive his Inſtructions to 
what Friends of the King's he ſhould reſort, and conſult with; 
who, being upon the place, might beſt inform him to whom 
to apply himſelf. And they made choice of Paw, the Pen- 
ſioner of Holland, for their Embaſſadour; who immediately 
attended the Prince with the Offer of his Service, and many 
profeſſions of his deſire that his Journey might produce ſome 
good Effect. | 

Tux Council that was about the Prince, had looked upon 
Paw as a Man that had always favour d the Rebellion in Eng- 
Land, and as much obſtructed all Civilities from the States to- 
wards the King, as was poſſible for him to do; and therefore 
they were very ſorry that He was made choice of for Embaſ- 
ſadour in ſuch a fatal conjuncture. But the Prince of Orange 
ſlſured 


r 
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aſſured tlie Prince, That he had uſed all his credit to com- 

* paſs that Election; that he was the Wiſeſt Man of their 

* Body, and that neither He, nor any of the reſt, who had 

© cheriſhed the Engliſh Rebellion more than he, ever defired 

* ir ſhould proſper to that degree it had done, as to endanger 

*the changing the Government; and therefore wiſhed 

«© There might not appear any diſtruſt of him, but that the 

ce Prince would treat him with confidence, and ſome of the 

* Council would confer with him with freedom, upon any 


. 8 which it would be neceſſary for him to be in- 
(c 


ructed in. But the wiſdom of Angels was not ſufficient to 
give any effectual advice for ſuch a Negotiation, ſince the 
States could not be brought ſo much to intereſt themſelves, as 
to uſe any Menaces to the Parliament as if they would embark 


themſelves in the Quarrel. So that the Council could only 


wiſh, © That the Embaſſadour would confer with ſuch of the 
* King's Friends who were then at London, and whoſe relation 


© had been moſt eminent towards his Majeſty; and receive 


ee advice from them, how he might rioſt hopefully prevail over They ſznd 4» 

* particular Men, and thereby with the Parliament. And ſo . , 

the Embaſſadour departed for England, within leſs than a week england. 

after he was nominated for the Employment. 

Ar the ſame time, the Queen of England, being ſtruck to 

the Heart with amazement and confuſion upon the report of 

what the Parliament intended, ſent a Paper to the Agent who The Queen 

was employed there by the Cardinal to keep a good correſ- . * ** 
ence; which ſhe obliged him to deliver to the Parlia- ver'4 '» the 

ment. The Paper contain'd a very paſſionate lamentation Pn" 

of the ſad condition the King her Husband was in, deſiring taid e. 

* That they would grant her a Paſs to come over to him, of- 


*fering to ule all the credit ſhe had with him, that he might 


ee give them ſatisfaction. However, if they would not give 


* her leave to perform any of thoſe Offices towards the Pub- 
e lick, that ſhe might be permitted to perform the Duty ſhe 
* owed Him, and to be near him in the uttermoſt Extremity. 
Neither of theſe Addreſſes did more than expreſs the Zeal of 
thoſe who procured them to be made: the Embaſſadour Paw 
could neither get leave to ſee the King (which he was to 
endeavour to do, that he might from himſelf be inſtructed 
beſt what to do) nor be admitted to an Audience by the Par- 
liament, till after the Tragedy was acted: and the Queen's 
Paper was deliver'd, and never confider'd in order to return 
any Anſwer to it. 

Wu the Committee had prepared ſuch a Charge, which = op 
they called *An Impeachment of High Treaſon againit Charles Ni . 
* Stewart King of England, digeſted into ſeveral Articles, 
* which contain'd all thoſe Calumnies they had formerly 

R 2 * heaped 
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heaped up in that Declaration of no more Addreſſes to be 
made to him, with ſome Additional Reproaches, it was read 
in the Houſe; and, after it was approv'd there, they ſent it 
to the Houſe of Peers for Their concurrence. That Houſe 
had very little to do from the time that Cromwell return'd from 
Scotland, and were few in Number, and us'd to Adjourn for 
two or three days together for want of buſineſs; ſo that it was 
belicy'd, that they who had done ſo many extravagant things, 
rather than they would difſent from the Houſe of Commons, 
would likewiſe concur with them in This, rather than ſever 
from them when they were fo triumphant. But, contrary to 
this expectation,, when this Impeachment was brought up to 
the Peers, it was ſo ill receiv'd, that there was not one Perſon 
who concurr'd with them; which, conſidering the Men and 
what moſt of them had done, might ſeem very ſtrange. And 

Rejefted by when they had, with ſome warmth rejected it, they Adjourn'd 

for a week; preſuming they ſhould thereby at leaſt give ſome 

leur d for interruption to that Carcer which the Houſe of Commons 

week: was upon, and, in that time, ſome expedient might be found 
to reconcile the Procecdings in both Houſes. But they were 
as much decciv'd in this; the Houſe of Commons was very 
well pleaſed with it, and thought they had given them eaſe, 
which they could not ſo well have aontriv'd for themſelves. 

So they proceeded in their own Method, and when the day 

came to which the Lords had Adjourn'd their Houſe, they 

The Door of found their doors all locked, and faſten'd withPadlocks, that 

—＋ there ſhould then be no more Entrance for them; nor did any 

inf the of them ever after fit in that Houſe as Peers above twice or 

— thrice at moſt, till Cromwell, long after, endeavour d in vain 

jeurn'd, to have erected a Houſe of Peers of his own Creation; in 

| which ſome of them then very willingly took their places. 

Tus Charge and Accuſation, upon which they reſolv'd 
to proceed againſt the King, being thus ſettled and agreed 
upon, they begun to conſider in what manner and form to 
— that there might be ſome appearance of Juſtice. 
ſothing could be found in the Common or Statute-Law, 
which could direct or warrant them; nor could the Prece- 
dent of 8 Richard the ſecond (the ſole Precedent of 
that kind) be applied to their purpoſe: for, how foul ſoever 
the circumſtances precedent had been, he had made a Re- 
ſignation of his Royalty before the Lords in Parliament; fo 
that his Depoſition proceeded from Himſelf, and with his own 
Conſent, and would not agree in any particular with the caſe 

The c in queſtion. They were therefore to make a new form to 

- Art Warrant their Proceedings: and a new form they did erect, 

court of - never before heard of. They conſtituted and erected a Court 

fre. that ſhould be called © The High Court of Fuſtice, to conſiſt of 
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4 ſo many Judges, who ſhould have Authority to try the 

*King, whether he were guilty of what he was accuſcd of, 

* or no; and, in order thereunto, to examine ſuch Witneſſes 

*as ſhould be produced: The number of the Judges named 
was about an hundred and fifty, whercof the Major part | 
| might proceed. r | | 
* Tut V could not have found ſuch a Number yet amongſt | 
| themſelves, after ſo — barbarities and impieties, upon | 
| whom they might depend in this laſt Tragical Act. And , 
| 
| 


. - © _ - 
3 
* 
_ * 


therefore they laid this for a ground; that if they ſhould 
make only their own Members to be Judges in this cafe, they 
might appear in the Eyes of the People to be too much par- 
ties, as . from the beginning maintain d a War, though 
defenſive, as they pretended, againſt the King, and ſo not fo 
| fit to be the only Judges who were in the fault: On the other 
: hand, if they ſhould name none of themſelres, it might be 
interpreted that they look d upon it as too dangerous a Pro- 
vince to engage themſelves in, and therefore they had put 
it off to others; which would diſcourage others from under- 7 
taking it. Wherefore they reſolv d that the [udges ſhould be ; 
nominated promiſcuouſly, as well of Members of the Houle, | 
as of ſuch other of their Good and Godly Men in the King- 
dom. Whoſoever would not be one himſelf when named, 
as there were yet many amongſt them, who, out of Con- 
"ſcience, or of Fear, utterly proteſted againſt ir, ſhould take 
upon him to name another Man ; which ture he could not but 
think was equally unlawful: So that few took upon them to 
nominate others, who would reje& the Province themſelves. 
AL t the Chief Officers of the Army were named, and 
divers accepted the Office; and ſuch Aldermen and Citizens 
of London, as had been moſt violent againſt Peace, and ſome 
few Country Gentlemen, whole Zeal had been taken notice 
of for the Cauſe, and who were like to take ſuch a Prefer- 
ment as a teſtimony of the Parliament's Confidence in them, 
and would thereupon embrace it. When ſuch a Number of 
Men were nominated as were thought in all reſpects to be 
equal to the work, they were to make choice of a Speaker, 
or Prolocutor, who ſhould be called Lord Prefident of that 
High Court, who muſt manage and govern all the Proceed- 
ings there, ask the Witneſſes all proper Queſtions, and an- 
ſwer what the Priſoner ſhould propoſe. And to that Office Brad 
one Bradſhaw was choſen, a Lawyer of Gras- Inn, not much — 
known in Weſftminfler Hall, though of good practice in his 
Chamber, and much employed by the Factious. He was a 
Gentleman of an ancient Family in Chefbire and Lancaſbire, 
but of a Fortune of his own making. He was not without 
Parts, and of great Inſolence and E When he 2 4 
3 rſt 
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firſt nominated, he ſeem d much ſurpriſcd, and very reſolute 
ro refuſe it ; which he did in ſuch a manner, and fo much en- 
larging upon his own want of Abilities to undergo ſo impor- 
tant a Charge, that it was very evident he had expected to 
be put to that Apology. And when he was preſs d with more 
importunity than could have been uſed by chance, he re- 
quired © Time to conſider of it; and ſaid, He would then 
“give his final Anſwer; which he did, the next day; and 
with great Humility accepted the Office, which he admi- 
niſter'd with all the Pride, Impudence, and Superciliouſneſs 
imaginable. He was preſently inveſted in great State, and 


Lewzers «nd many Officers, and a Guard aſlign'd for the ſecurity of his 
pra 2 Perſon , and the Dean's Houſe at Weſtminſter given to him 


appointed. 


The King 


ſent for from 


for ever for his reſidence and habitation, and a good Sum of 
Money about five thouſand pounds, was appointed to be pre- 
ſently pw to him, to put himſelf in ſuch an Equipage and 
way of Living, as the dignity of the Office which he held 
would require. And now, the Lord Preſident of the High 
Court of Juſtice, ſcem'd to be the greateſt Magiſtrate in Eng- 
land. And though it was not thought ſeaſonable to make 
any ſuch Declaration, yet ſome of thoſe whoſe opinions grew 
quickly into Ordinances, upon ſeveral occaſions, declared, 
That they bcliev'd that Office was not to be look d upon as 
ce neceflary pro hac vice only, but for continuance; and that 
* he who executed it, deſerv d to have an ample and a liberal 
*Eftate conferr'd upon him for ever: which ſuddain muta- 
tion and exaltation of Fortune, could not but make a great 


_ upon a vulgar Spirit, accuſtom d to no Exceſſes, 
n 


nd acquainted only with a very moderate Fortune. All this 
being done, they made choice of ſome Lawyers (till that time 


very obſcure, and Men ſcarce known or heard of in their Pro- 


feſſion) to perform the Offices of Atturney General, and Sol- 
licitor General for the State, to proſecute the Priſoner at his 
Trial, and to manage the Evidence againſt him. Other Of- 
ficers, of all kinds, were appointed to attend, and perform the 
ſeveral Offices of their new Court; which was order'd to be 
erected in Weſtminſter Hall. 

Txt King was now ſent for from Hurſt Caſtle, and was 


Harkt Caſt receĩv d by Colonel Harriſen' with a ſtrong Party of Horſe ; 


65Harriſon, by whom 


The Chara- 
Ger of Har- 


e was to be conducted to Windſor Caſtle. Harriſon 
was the Son of a Butcher near Nantwich in Cheſhire, and had 
been bred up in the place of a Clerk under a Lawyer of good 
Account in thoſe parts; which kind of Education introduces 
Men into the language and practice of Buſineſs, and, if it be 
not reſiſted by the great ingenuity of the Perſon, inclines 
young Men to more Pride than any other kind of breeding ; 


and diſpoſes them to be Pragmatical and Inſolent, though 


they 
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they have the skill to conceal it from their Maſters, except 
they find them (as they are too often) inclined to cheriſh it. 
When the Rebellion firſt began, this Man quitted his Maſter 
(who had relation to the King's Service, and diſcharged his 
Duty faithfully) and put himſelf into the Parliament Army, 
where, having firſt obtain'd the Office of a Cornet, he got 
up, by diligence and ſobriety, to the State of a Captain, with- 
out any ſignal notice taken of him till the new model of the 
Army; when Cromwell, who, poſſibly, had knowledge of him 
before, found him of a ſpirit and diſpoſition fit for his Service, 
much given to Prayer and to Preaching, and, otherwiſe, of 
an underſtanding capable to be truſted in any buſineſs; to 
_ which his Clerkſhip contributed very much: And then he was 
preferr'd very faſt; fo that, by the time the King was brought 
to the Army, he had been a Colonel of Horſe, and look d 
upon as inferior to few, after Cromwell and Ireton, in the 
Council of Officers, and in the Government of the Agitators; 
and there were few Men with whom Cromwell more commu- 
nicated, or upon whom he more depended for the Conduct 
of any thing committed to him. He recciv'd the King with 
outward reſpect, kept himſelf bare; but attended him with 
great ſtrictneſs; and was not to be approached by any Ad- 
dreſs; anſwering queſtions in ſhort and few words, and when 
importuned, with rudeneſs. He manifeſted an apprehenſion 
that the King had ſome thought of making an Eſcape, and did 
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all things in order to * it. Being to lodge at Windſor, 


and fo to paſs by Bagſbot, the King expreſſed a deſire to ſec 
his little Park at Bagſper, and fo to dine at the Lodge there, 
a place where he had uſed to take much pleaſure; and did 
not diſſemble the knowing that the Lord Newburgh, who had 
lately Married the Lady Aubigney, liv'd there; and ſaid,“ He 
* would ſend a Seryant to let that Lady know that he would 
dine with her, that ſhe might provide a dinner for him. 
Harriſon well knew the Affection of that Lord and Lady, and 
was very unwilling he ſhould make any ſtay there; but find- 
ing the King ſo fixt upon it, that he would nor be otherwiſe 
removed from it than by abſolutely refuſing him to go thi- 
ther, he choſe to conſent, and that his Majeſty ſhould ſend 
a Servant; which he did the Night before he intended co 
dine there. 
Born Lord and Lady were of known Duty and Affection 
to the King; the Lady, after her Husband the Lord Aubigney 
had been kill'd at 3 ghar having fo far incenſed the Par- 
liament, that ſhe had endured a long Impriſonment, under 
a ſuſpicion that ſhe had been privy to the defign which had 
been diſcover'd by M. Waller, upon which Tomkins and Chal- 
loner had been put to death, and had likewiſe her ſelf been 
R 4 put 
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put to death, if ſhe had not made her Eſcape to Oxford. After 
the War was ended, ſhe had, with the King's approbation, 
Married the Lord Newburgh ; who had the ſame Affections. 
They had from the time of the King's being at Hampton 
Court, concerted with his Majeſty upon ſuch means, that, in 
the ſtricteſt reſtraint he was under, they found a way to write 
to, and to hear from him. And moſt of the Letters which 
r between the K ing and the Queen, paſſed through their 

ands; who had likewiſe a Cipher with the King, by which 
they gave him notice of any thing they judged of Importance 
for him to know. They had given him notice that he would 
be ſent for from Hurſt Caſtle, and adviſed him © To find 
e ſome way, that he might dine at the Lodge at Bagſhot ; 
* and that he ſhould take occaſion, if he could, to lame the 
* Horſe he rode uporr, or to find fault with his going, that 
* he might take another Horſe out of the Lord Newburgh's 
e Stables to continue the reſt of his Journey upon. That 
Lord much delighted in Horſes, and had, at that time, in his 
Stables one of the fleeteſt that was in England; and the pur- 
ſe was, to mount the King upon that Horſe, that, when he 
ound a fit opportunity, he might, upon the ſuddain, ſet 
Spurs to him; and if he could get out of the Company that 
encompaſſed him, he might, poſſibly, by the ſwiftneſs of his 
Hotſe, and his own skill in the molt obſcure ways of that 
Forreſt, convey himſelf to another place in their view; and 
ſo, three or four good Horſes were laid in ſeveral places. 
And this was the reaſon that the King had fo dy in- 
ſiſted upon dining at Bag ſhot ; which being in his way, and 
his cuſtom being always to dine, they could not reaſonably 
deny him that liberty. | 
Ber ont the King came thither, Harriſon had ſent ſome 
Horſe with an Officer to ſearch the Houſe, and all about the 
Park, that he might be ſure that no Company lurked which 
might make ſome attempt. And the King, all the Morning, 
found fault with the going of his Horſe; and faid, He would 
2 e change it, and procure a better. When his Majeſty came 
Lo New. to the Lodge, he e his dinner ready, but was quickly in- 
burgh's, form'd, © That the Horſe ſo much depended upon, was, the 
= day before, by the blow of another Horſe, ſo lam'd, that 
Jen © he could not be of uſe to the purpoſe be way defign'd for. 
3 And though that Lord had other good Horſes, which in ſuch 
in vam. an exigent might be made uſe of, yet the King had obſerv'd 
ſo great difficulty to be in the attempt all his Journey, when 
he was A always in the middle of a Hundred Horſe, 
the Officers all exceedingly well Horſed, and every Man, 
Oihcer, and Soldier, having a Piſtol ready ſpann d in one 
hand, that he refoly'd not to purſue that deſign. And = 
riſon 
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riſon had already told him, That he had provided a better | 
* Horſe for him: and it was believ'd he would never have | 
permitted him to have made uſe of one of the Lord New- | 
burgh's. So that after having ſpent three or four hours there, 
with very much ſatisfaction to himſelf, though he was not 

ſuffer'd to be in any Room without the Company of ſix or 
ſeven Soldiers, who ſuffer d little to be ſpoken, except it was 
ſo loud that They could hear it too, he took a lad farewel 
of them, appearing to have little hope ever to (ce them again. 
The Lord Newburgh rode ſome Miles in the Forreſt to wait . 


* nation and Murther, which could never be ſafe to the Per- 
ce fon who undertook it; he told him plainly, © That he need- 
c ed not to entertain any ſuch imagination or apprehenſion ; 
*that the Parliament had too much Honour and Juſtice to 
* cheriſh ſo foul an intention; and aſſured Him, © That what- 
*ever the Parliament refoly'd to do, would be very Publick 
*and in a way of Juſtice; to which the World ſhould be 
c Witneſs; and would never endure a thought of ſecret Vio- 
*lence: which his Majeſty could not perſwade himſelf to be- 
lieve; ror did imagine that they durſt ever produce him in- 
the fight of the People, under any form whatſoever of a pub- 
lick Trial. | 
Ix hath been acknowledg'd ſince by ſome Officers, and Th ſererat 
others who were preſent at the Conſultations, that from the 57s, 
time of the King's being at Hampton Court, and after the and after 
Army had maſter'd both the Parliament and the City, and . 
were weary of having the King with them, and knew not , 
well how to be rid of him, there were many ſecret Confults*% . 
what to do with him. And it was generally concluded, xa. 
* They ſhould never be able to ſettle their new form of Go- 
tc yvernment, whilſt He liv'd: and after he was become a Pri- 
ſoner in the Iſle of Wight, they were more ſollicitous for a 
Reſolution and Determination in that particular: and after the 
Vote of the no more Addrefles, the molt violent Party thought 
* yur could do nothing in order to their own ends, till He 


 *ſhould be firſt dead; and therefore, one way or other, that 


ce was to be compaſſed in the firſt place. Some were for An 
te actual Depoſing him; which could not but be eaſily brought 
*to paſs, ſince the Parliament would Vote any thing they 
- *ſhould be directed: Others were for the takirg away his 
* Life by Poyſon ; which would make leaſt noiſe; or, It that 


ce could 


| 
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«there were hands enough ready to be employ'd. There was 


a Third fort, as violent as either of the other, who preſſed 


* To have him brought to a publick Trial as a Malefactor; 


which, they faid, Would be moſt for the Honour of the 


Parliament, and would teach all Kings to Know, that they 
« were accountable, and puniſhable for the wickedneſs of their 
« Lives. 

Maxy of the Officers were of the firſt opinion, As a 
«thing they had Precedents for ; and that he being once De- 
*pos'd, they could better ſettle the Government, than if he 
*were dead; for his Son could pretend no Right whilſt He 
te was alive; whereas, if the Father were dead, he would 
te preſently call himſclf King, and others would call him fo 
too; and, it may be, other Kings and Princes would own 
*him for ſuch. If he were kept alive in a cloſe Priſon, he 
* might afterwards be made uſe of, or remov d upon any ap- 
* pearance of a Revolution. 

Turk were as many Officers of the ſecond Judgement, 
* That he ſhould be 2 diſpatch d. They ſaid, It ap- 
te peat d by the experience they had, that whilſt He was alive 
(for a more {tri Impriſonment than he had undergone, he 
te could never be confined to) there would be always Plots 
cc and Defigns to ſet him at Liberty; and he would have Parties 
cc throughout the Kingdom; = in a ſhort time, a Faction 
ein their moſt ſecret Councils, and it may be in the Army it 


«ſelf; and, where his Liberty would yield ſo great a Price, it 


* would be too great a Truſt to repoſe in any Man, that he 
«would long reſiſt the Temptation. Whereas, if he were 
* confeſſedly dead, all thoſe fears would be over; eſpecially 


ce if they proceeded with that circumſpection and ſeverity to- 
_ "wards all his Party, as in prudence they ought to do. This 


Party might probably have carried it, if Hammond could have 
been wrought upon to haye concurr'd; but he had yer too 
much Conſcience to expoſe himſelf to that Infamy ; and with- 
out His privity or connivance it could not be done. 

| Tus third Party, which were all the Leyellers and Agi- 
tators of the Army, in the head of which Ireton and Harriſon 
were, would not endure either of the other ways; and ſaid, 
They could as eaſily bring him to Juſtice in the fight of the 
* Sun, as Depoſe him; ſince the Authority of the Parliament 


* could do one as well as the other: That their Precedent of 


Depoſing, had no reputation with the People; but was 
*look'd upon as the effect of ſome potent Faction, which 
* always oppreſſed the People more after, than they had been 
* before. Beſides, thoſe Depoſings had always been attended 
*with Aſſaſſinations and Murthers, which were the 42 

ä | co dious, 
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* could not be ſo eaſily contriv'd, by Aſſaſſination; for which 
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te odious, and deteſted, becauſe no body own'd and avow'd 
te the bloody Actions they had done. But if he were brought 
te to a publick Trial, for the notorious ill things he had done, 
*and for his Miſgoverament, upon the complaint and proſe- 
*cution of the People, the Superiority of the People would 
te be hereby vindicated and made manifeſt ; and they ſhould 
ce receive the benefit, and be for ever free from thoſe opprel- 
ce ſions which he had impos'd upon them, and for which he 
* ought to pay ſo dear; and ſuch an exemplary Procceding 
*and Execution as this where every circumſtance ſhould be 
*clear and notorious, would be the beſt foundation and ſe- 
ce curĩty of the Government they intended to cſtabliſh ; and 
*no Man would be Ambitious to ſucceed Him, and be a King 
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ce in his place, when he ſaw in what manner he muſt be ac- Gnrluded to 


* countable to the People. This Argumentation, or the 


have him 


publickly 


ſtrength and obſtinacy of that Party, carried it: and here- rice. 


upon, all that formality of procceding, which afterwards was 
exerciled, was relolv'd upon and conſented to. 

WHETHER the incredibility, or mofiſltrouſneſs of ſuch a 
kind of proceeding, wrought upon the minds of Men, or whe- 
ther the principal Actors took pains, by their Inſinuations, to 


| have it ſo believ'd, it fell out however that they among 
them who wiſh'd the King beſt, and ſtood nearelt ro the Stage 
| where thele | ws were Acted, did not believe that there were 


thoſe Horrid Intentions that ſhortly after appear d. The 


Preachers, who had ſounded the Trumpers loudeſt to, and 


throughout the War, Preached now as furiouſly againſt all 
wicked Attempts and Violence againſt the Perſon of the King, 
and fooliſhly urged the obligation of the Covenant (by which 
they had involv'd him in all the danger he was in) for the ſe- 


curity of his Perſon. 


Ass oo as the Prince heard of the King's being carried 


| by Harriſon to Windſor, and from thence to St Fames's though 


he had lately ſent a Servant on purpoſe to fee his Majeſty, 
and to bring him an Account of the State he was in, which 


Servant was not permitted to ſee him, he ſent now another with 


a Letter to Fairfax and the Council of War (for he knew the n. Pie 
Parliament had no Authority) in which he told them, That“ . 


ter to air 


cche had no other means to be inform'd of the health and tax .-4 the 
| *condition of the King his Royal Father, but by the Com- “ 
mon Prints, and general — that arriv'd in thoſe 


Parts: He had reaſon by thoſe to believe, that after the ex- 
* pĩ ration of the Treaty in the Iſle of Wight rr he hoped 
© the foundation for a happy Peace had been laid) his Majeſty 


Chad been carried to Hurft Caſtle ; and ſince, by ſome Officers 
*of the Army, to Windſor, not without purpoſe of a more 
| * violent proſecution ; the rumour whereof, though of ſo 
| mon- 
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ce monſtrous and incredible a Nature, had called upon his 

© Piety to make this Addreſs to them; who had at this time 

*the power to chooſe, whether they would raiſe laſting Mo- 

*numents to themſelves of Loyalty and Piety, by reſtoring 

v their Soveraign to his juſt Rights, and their Country to 

*Peace and Happineſs, a Glory which had been ſeldom ab- 

te ſolutely vouchſafed to fo ſmall a number of Men, or to make 

* themſelves the Authors of endleſs Miſery to the Kingdom, 

* by contributing or conſenting to an Act which all Chriſti- 

*ans, into how different opinions ſoever divided, muſt ab- 

* hor, as the moſt inconſiſtent with the Elements of any Re- 

e ligion, and deſtructive to the Security and being of any 

* kind of Government: He did therefore earneſtly deſire and 

* conjure them, ſadly to conſider the vaſt and prodigious diſ- 

* proportion in that Election; and then, he ſaid, © He could 

* not doubt but that they would chooſe to do that which is 

©* moſt Juſt, Safe, and Honourable for them to do; make them- 

ce ſelyes the bleſt Inſtruments to Preſerve, Defend, and Reſtore 

their King; to whom only their Allegiance was due; by 

* which every one of them might juſtly promiſe themſelves 

* peace of Conſcience, the ſingular good Will and Favour of 

*his Majeſty, the ample thanks and acknowledgement of all 

good Men, and the particular and unalterable Affection of 

ce the Prince himſelf. This Letter was, with much ado, de- 

8 liver'd into the hands of Fairfax himſelf; but the Meſſenger 

— could never be admitted to ſpeak with him; nor was there 

wr, as more known, than that it was read in the Council of War, 
4 4/4. and laid aſide. | | 

From the time of the King's being come to St Fames's, 

when he was deliver'd into the hands and cuſtody of Colonel 

Tomlinſon, a Colonel of Foot, though the Officer ſeem'd to 

be a Man of a better breeding, and of a Nature more Civil 

than Harriſon, and pretended to pay much Reſpect and Duty 

to the King in his outward Demeanour, yet his Majeſty, after 

The «ſage of a ſhort time, was treated with more Rudeneſs and Barbarity 

2 than he had ever been before. They were ſo jealous of their 

own Guards, leſt they ſhould be wrought upon by the in- 

fluence of this Innocent Prince, or by the remorſe of their own 

Conſcience upon the exerciſe of ſo much Barbarity, that 

they cauſed the Guards to be ſtill changed; and the ſame 

Men were never ſuffer d twice to perform the ſame monſtrous 

Daty. | 

Warn He was firſt brought to Weſtminſter Hall, which 

n the twentieth of Fanuary, before their High Court 


minſter Was u 
Hell, Jan. of Tuftice, he look'd upon them, and fat down, without any 


20. 


manifeſtatĩon of trouble, never ſtirring his Hat; all the im- 
pudent Judges fitting cover d and fixing their Eyes upon him, 


with- | 
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without the leaſt ſhew of reſpect. The odious Libel, which 
they called a Charge and Impeachment, was then read by the 
Clerk; which, in effect, contain d, That he had been admit- The Sum of 
te red King of England, and truſted with a limited Power to“ e. 
* Govern according to Law; and, by his Oath and Office, 
te was obliged to uſe the Power committed to him for the 
* and benefit of the People; but that he had, out of a wicked 
« deſign to erect to himſelf an Illimited and Tyrannical 
* Power, and to overthrow the Rights and Liberties of the 
* People, Trayterouſly levied War againſt the preſent Parlia- 
* ment, and the People therein repreſented. And then it 
mention'd his firſt appearance at 7ork with a Guard, then his 
being at Beyerly, then his ſetting up his Standard at Notting- 
ham, the day of the Month and the Year in which the Battle 
had been at Edge-hill, and all the other ſeveral Battles which 
had been fought in his Preſence; in which, it ſaid, He 
* had cauſed and procured many thouſands of the Free-born 
* People of the Nation to be ſlain : that after all his Forces 
ce had been defeated, and Himſelf become a Priſoner, he had, 
ein that very year, cauſed many Inſurrections to be made in 
* England, and given a Commiſſion to the Prince his Son to 
«raiſe a new War againſt the Parliament; whereby many 
«who were in their Service, and truſted by them, had re- 
*yolted, broken their Truſt, and betook themſelves to the 
c Service of the Prince againſt the Parliament and the Pco- 
te ple: that he had been the Author and Contriver of the un- 
* natural cruel, and bloody Wars; and was therein guilty of 
* all the Treaſons, Murders, Rapines, Burnings, and Spoils, 
* Deſolations, Damage, and Miſchief to the Nation, which 
* had been committed in the ſaid War, or been occaſion d 
thereby; and that he was therefore impeached for the faid 
* Treaſons and Crimes, on the behalf of the People of Eng- 
* land, as a Tyrant, Traytor, and Murderer, and a publick 
* implacable Enemy to the Common-wealth of England. And 
it was prayed, © That he might be put to Anſwer to all the 
* particulars, to the end that ſuch an Examination, Trial, and 
ce udgment, might be had thereupon, as ſhould be agreeable 
*r0 Juſtice. . | PATIO: 

Wu c u. being read, their Preſident Bradſhaw, after he had »w1ar paſſed 
inſolently reprehended the King For not having ſhew'd more i bs 
* reſpect to that High Tribunal, told him, That the Parlia- 

** ment of England had appointed that Court to try him for the 
te ſeveral Treaſons, and Miſdemeanours, which he had com- 
* mirted againſt the Kingdom during the evil Adminiſtration 
* ot his Government; and that, upon the Examination thereof, 
juſtice might be done. And, after a great ſawcineſsand impu- 
dence of talk, he asked the King, What Anſwer he had to 
make to that Impeachment: Tun 


l 
| 
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Tur King, without any alteration in his Countenance by 
all that inſolcnt provocation, told them, © He would firſt know 
* of them, by what Authority they preſumed by force to 
te bring him before them, and who gave them power to judge 
cc of his Actions, for which he was accountable to none but 
te God]; though they had been always ſuch as he need not be 
tc 2ſhamed to own them before all the World. He told them, 
* that He was their King. They his Subjects; who owed 
ce him Duty and Obedience: that no Parliament had Autho- 
te rity to call him before them; but that They were not the 
t Parliament, nor had any Authority from the Parliament to 
te ſit in that manner: That of all the Perſons who fate there, 
e and took upon them to judge him, except thoſe Perſons 
* who being Officers of the Army he could not but know 
* whilſt he was forced to be amongſt them, there were only 
ce two Faces which he had ever ſeen before, or whole names 
te were known to him. And, after urging © Their Duty, that 
te was due to him, and his Superiority over them, by ſuch live- 
ly Reaſons, and Arguments, as were not capable of any An- 

wer, he concluded, © That he would not fo much betray 
ce himſelf, and his Royal Dignity, as to Anſwer any thing the 
* objected againſt him, which were to acknowledge their 
* Authority; though he believ d that every one of Them- 
te ſelves, as well as the Spectators, did, in 4 own Conſci- 
ce ences, abſolve him from all the Material things which were 


_ objected againſt him. 


BrxaDSHaw adviſcd him, in a very arrogant manner, Not 
te to deceive himſelf with an opinion that any thing he had 
*« aid would do him any good: that the Parliament knew 
© their own Authority, and would not ſuffer it to be called in 
* queſtion or debated: therefore required him, To think bet- 


t e ter of it, againſt he ſhould be next brought thither, and that 


Difturbance 


«he would Anſwer directly to his Charge; otherwiſe, he 


* could not be ſo ignorant, as not to know what Judgment 
*the Law pronounced againſt thoſe who ſtood Mute, and ob- 
© {tinately refuſed to plead. So the Guard carried his Majeſty 
back to St Fames's; where they treated him as before. 
THERE was an accident happen'd that firſt day, which 


8228 may be fit to be remember d. When all thoſe who were 
Fairfax 70 Commiſſioners had taken their places, and the K ing was 


General: 
wife. 


brought in, the firſt ceremony was to read their Commil- 
ſion; which was the Ordinance of Parliament for the Trial; 


and then the Judges were all called, every Man anſwering to 


his name as he was called, and the Preſident being firſt called 
and making Antwer, the next who was called being the Ge- 
neral, Lord Fairfax and no Anſwer being made, the Officer 
called him the {ccond time, when there was a voice heard 

' - - "HOT 
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that ſaid, *He had more Wit than to be there; which put the 
Court into ſome diſorder, and ſome body asking, who it was, 
there was no other Anſwer but a little murmuring. But, 
preſently,when the Impeachment was read, and that expreſſion 
uſed, of All the good People of England, the ſame voice 
in a louder tone, Anſwer d, No, nor the hundreth part of 
*them: upon which, one of the Officers bid the Soldiers 
give fire into that Box whence thoſe preſumptuous words were 
utter d. But it wasquickly diſcern'd that it was the General's 
Wife, the Lady Fairfax, who had utter'd both thoſe ſharp 
ſayings; who was preſently perſwaded or forced to leave the 
place, to prevent any new diſorder. She was of a very noble 
Extraction, one of the Daughters and Heirs of Horace Lord 
Vere of Tilbury; who, having been bred in Holland, had not 

that reverence for the Church of England, as ſhe ought to 

have had, and ſo had unhappily concurr'd in her Husband's 
cntring into Rebellion, never imagining what miſery it would 
bring uporythe Kingdom ; and now abhorr'd the work in hand 
as much as any Body could do, and did all ſhe could to hin- 
der her Husband from acting any part in it. Nor did he ever 
ſit in that bloody Court, though he was throughout overwit- 
ted by Cromwell, and made a property to bring that to paſs 
which could very hardly have been otherwiſe effected. 

As there was in many Perſons preſent at that woful Spe- 
ctacle a real Duty and Compaſſion for the King, fo there was 
in others ſo barbarous and brutal a behaviour towards him, 
that they called him Tyrant, and Murderer; and one ſpit in 
his Face; which his Majeſty, without expreſling any trouble, 
wiped off with his Handkerchief, 

T xx two Men who were only known to the King before H. Mild- 
the Troubles, were St Harry Mildmay, Maſter of the King's Jahn Dan. 
Jewel Houſe, who had been bred up in the Court, being vers te en- 
younger Brother of a good Family in Eſſex, and who had been 2, 
proſecuted with ſo great Favours and Bounties by King James, Km: e 
and by his Majeſty, that he was raiſed by them to a great . 
Eſtate, and preferr d to that Otfice in his Houſe, which is the h Amy. 
beſt under thoſe which entitle the Officers to be of the privy 
Council. No man more obſequious to the Court than He, 
whilſt it flouriſh'd; a great flatterer of all Perſons in Autho- 
rity, and a Spy in all places for them. From the beginning 
of the Parliament, he concurr'd with thoſe who were moſt 

violent againſt the Court, and moſt like to prevail againſt it; 
) and being thereupon branded with ingratitude, as that brand 
| commonly makes Men moſt impudent, he continued his de- 
- {perate pace with them, till he became one of the Murderers 
r of his Maſter. The other was Str Fohn Danvers, the younger 
I Brother and Heir of the Earl of Danby, who was a — 
0 
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of the Privy Chamber to the King, and being neglected by 


his Brother, and having, by a vain Expence in his way of 
living, contracted a valt debt, which he knew not how to 
pay, and bcing a proud formal weak Man, between beiny 
{educed and a Seducer, became ſo far involv'd in their Coun- 
ſels that he ſuffer d himſelf to be applied to their worſt Of- 
fices, taking it to be a high honour to fit upon the ſame Bench 
with Cromwell, who employed and contemned him at once: 
nor did that Party of Miſcreants, look upon any two Men in 
the Kingdom with that {corn and deteſtation as they did upon 
Danvers and Mildmay. 


A Semmas Tat ſereral unhcard of infolencies which this excellent 


ry paſſong 


over the 


of the 
al. 


Prince was forced to ſubmit to, at the other times he was 
brought before that odious Judicatory, his Majeſtick beha- 


Ker T-yiour, and reſolute infilting upon his own dignity, and defend - 


ing it by manifeſt Authorities in the Law, as well as by the 
cleareit deductions from Reaſon, the pronouncing that horri- 
ble ſentence upon the moſt innocent Perſon in the world, the 
Execution of that Sentence by the moſt execrable Murder 
that was ever committed ſince that of our Bleſſed Saviour; 
and the circumſtances thereof; the Application and Interpoſi- 
tion that was uſed by ſome noble Perſons to prevent that wo- 


ful Murder, and the hypocriſy with which that interpoſition 


was eluded, the Saint-like behaviour of the Bleſſed Martyr, 
and his Chriſtian courage and patience at his death, are all par- 
ticulars ſo well known, and have been ſo much enlarged upon 
in a Treatiſe peculiatly writ to that purpoſe, that the farther 
mentioning it in this place would but affli& and grieve the 
Reader, and make the Relation it ſelf odious as well as need- 
leſs; and therefore no more ſhall be ſaid here of that deplora- 
ble Tragedy, ſo much to the diſhonour of the Nation, and 
the Religion profeſſed by ir, though undeſervedly. 

Bur ĩt will not be unneceſſary to add a ſhort Character of 
his Perſon, that Poſterity may know the ineſtimable loſs 
which the Nation then underwent, in being depriy'd of a 
Pcince whoſe example would have had a greater influence upon 


the manners, and piety of the Nation, than the moſt ſtrict 


dF 


Laws can have. To ſpeak firſt of his private Qualifications 
as a Man, before the mention of his Pcincely and Royal Vir- 
tues; He was if ever any, the moſt worthy of the title of an 
Honeſt Man; fo great a lover of Juſtice, that no temptation 


could diſpoſe him to a wrongful Action, except ic was fo 


diſguiſed to him that he believ d it to be juſt. He had a ten- 
derneſs and compaſſion of Nature, which reltcain'd him from 
ever doing a hard-hearted thing: and therefore he was ſo apt 
to g-ant pardon to Male factors, that the Judges of the Land 
repreſented to him the damage and inſecurity to the Publi 6 

that 
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that flowed from ſuch his Indulgence. And then he reſtrain d 
himſelf from pardoning either Murders, or High way Rob- 

beries, and quickly diſcern'd the fruits of his ſeverity by a 
wonderful Reformation of thoſc Enormities. He was very u Devo- 
punctual and regular in his Devotions; he was never known 1 
to enter upon his Recreations or Sports, though never fo © 
carly in the Morning, before he had been at Publick Prayers; 

ſo that on Hunting days his Chaplains were bound to a very 

early Attendance, He was likewiſe very ſtrict in obſerving 

the hours of his private Cabinet Devotion; and was ſo ſevere 

an exactor of gravity and reverence in all mention of Reli- 

gion, that he could never endure any light or prophane word, 

with what Sharpneſs of Wit ſocver it was cover'd: and though 

he was well pleafed, and delighted with reading Verſcs made 

upon any occaſion, no Man durſt bring before him any thing 

that was prophane or unclean. That kind of Wir had never 

any Countenance then. He was fo great an Example of Con- tis conjugat 
jugal Affection, that they who did not imitate him in that par- fg. 
ticular, durſt not brag of their Liberty: and he did nor only 
permit, but direct his Biſhops to prolecute thoſe ſcandalous 

Vices, in the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, againſt Perſons of emi- 

nence, and near relation to his Service. 

H 1s Kingly Virtucs had ſome mixture and allay, that hin- 
dred them from ſhining in full Luſtre, and from producing 
thoſe Fruits they ſhould have been attended with. He was tt wa: ne 
not in his Nature very bountiful, though he gave very much. fe _— 
This appear'd more after the Duke of Buckingham's death, 
after which thoſe ſhowres fell very rarely; and he pauſed too 
long in giving, which made thoſe to whom he gave, leſs ſen- 
ſible of the benechr. He kept {tate to the tull, which made He Het State 
his Court very orderly; no Man preſuming to be ſeen in a! . 
place where he had no pretence to be. He ſaw, and oblery'd 
Men long, before he receiv d them about his Perſon ; and did 
not love Strangers, nor very conhdent Men. He was a pa- Patient #n 
tient hearer of Cauſes; which he frequently accuſtom'd him- — 
ſelf to at the Council Board; and 2 very well, and was 
dextrous in the mediating part: ſo that he often put an end 
to Cauſes by perſwaſion, which the ſtubbornneſs of Men's hu- 
mours made dilatory in the Courts of Juſtice. 

HE was very fearleſs in his Perſon; but, in his riper years, C nor 
not very Enterpriſing. He had an excellent underſtanding , 6, 
but was not confident enough of it; which made him often n 4 + 
times change his own opinion for a worſe, and follow the ad-“. 
vice of Men thardid not judge fo well as himſelf. This made 
him more irrefolute than the conjuncture of his Affairs would 
admit: if he had been of a rougher and more imperious 
Nature, he would have found more reſpect and Duty. And 
Vol. III. Part 1. - bis 
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his not applying ſome ſevere cures to approaching Evils, pro- 


ceeded from the Lenity of his Nature, and the tenderneſs of 
his Conſcience; which, in all caſes of Blood, made him chooſe 
the ſofter way, and not hearken to ſevere Counſels, how rea- 
ſonably ſocver urged. This only reſtrain'd him from pur- 
ſuing his advantage in the firſt Scotiſh Expedition, when, hu- 


| manly ſpeaking, he might have reduced that Nation to the 


Lover of the 


Scotiſh Na- 
tien. 


molt entire obedience that could have been wiſhed. But no 
Man can ſay he had then many who adviſed him to it, but 
the contrary, by a wonderful ind ĩſpoſition all his Council had 
to the War, or any other Fatigue. He was always a great 
Lover of the Scotiſþ Nation, having not only been born there, 
but educated by that People, and beſieged by them always, 
having few Engliſh about him till he was King; and the ma- 
jor number of his Servants being ſtill of that Nation, who he 
thought could never fail him. And among theſe, no Man 
had ſuch an Aſcendent over him, by the humbleſt infinua- 
tions, as Duke Hamilton had. 

As he excelled in all other Virtues, ſo in Temperance he 
was lo ſtrict, that he abhorr'd all Debauchery to that degree, 
that, at a great Feſtival Solemnity, where he once was, when 
very wany of the Nobility of the Engliſh and Scots were en- 


| tertain'd, being told by one who withdrew from thence, what 


vaſt draughts of Wine they drank, and That there was one 
* Earl, who had drank moſt of the reſt down, and was not 
ce himſelf mov d or alter d, the King ſaid, That he delerv'd 
*to be hanged; and that Earl coming ſhortly after into the 
Room where his Majeſty was, in ſome gayety, to ſhew how 
unhurt he was from that Battle, the King ſent one to bid him 
withdraw from his Majeſty's preſence; nor did he in ſome 
days after appear before him. | 

So many miraculous Circumſtances contributed to his 
Ruine, that Men might well think that Heaven and Earth 
conſpired it. Though he was, from the firſt Declenſion of 
his Power, fo much betrayed by his own Servants, that there 
were very few who remain d faithful to him, yet that Trea- 
chery procceded not always from any Treaſonable purpoſe to 
do Him any harm, but from particular, and perſonal Animo- 
fities againit other Men. And afterwards, the terror all Men 
were under of the Parliament, and the guilt they were con- 
ſcious of themſelves, made them watch all opportunities to 
make themſelves gracious to thoſe who could do them good; 
and ſo they became ſpies upon their Maſter, and from one 


piece of Knavery were harden'd and confirm'd to undertake 


another; till at laſt they had no hope of preſervation but by 
the Deſtruction of their Maſter. And after all this, when 
a Man might reaſonably believe that leſs than an univerſal De- 

fection 
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fection of three Nations, could not have reduced a great King 
to ſo ugly a fate, it is moſt certain, that, in that very hour 
when he was thus wickedly Murder'd in the tight of the Sun, 
he had as great a ſhare in the Hearts and Affections of his Sub- 2 4 
jects in general, was as much belov'd, elteem'd, and longed 3 et 
for by the People in general of the three Nations, as any of wi» t+ wa 
his Predeceſſors had ever been. To conclude, He was the . 
worthielt Gentleman, the beſt Maſter, the beſt Friend, the The Sum of 
beſt Husband, the beſt Father, and the beſt Chriſtian, that 3 
the Age in which he liy d produced. And if he were not the 
greateſt King, if he were without ſome Parts and Qualities 

TIE which have made ſome Kings great and happy, no other 

3 Prince was ever unhappy who was poſſeſſed of half his Virtues 

| and Endowments, and fo much without any kind of Vice. 

| Tu Is unparallell'd Murder and Parricide was committed 

1 upon the thirtieth of Fanzary, in the Year, according to the 

7 Account uſed in England, 1648, in the torty and ninth year 

of his Age, and when he had ſuch excellent health, and fo 

great Vigour of Body, that when his Murderers cauſed him 

to be open'd {which they did; and were iome of them pre- 


ſent at it with great curiolity) they conteſſed, and declared, | 
R That no Man had ever all his vital parts ſo perfect and un- 
: * hurt; and that he ſeem'd to be of ſo admicable a compoſi- 
> tion and conſtitution, that he would probably have liv'd as 
t long as nature could ſubſiſt. His Body was immediately 
| carried into a Room at Mhite- Hall; where he was expoſed for . Ee. 
0 | many days to the publick view, that all Men might know that | 
* he was not alive. And he was then imbalm'd, and put into 
1 | a Coffin, and ſo carried to S* Fames's; where he likewiſe 
e remain d ſeveral days. They who were qualified to order his 
Funeral, declared, * That he ſhould be buried at Windſer in 
5 *a decent manner, provided that the whole Expence ſhould 
1 * not exceed five hundred pounds. The Duke of Richmond, 
f the Marquis of Hertford, the Earls of Southampton and Lindſey, 
e who had been of his Bed-Chamber, and always very faithful 
- | to him, defired thoſe who govern'd, © That they might have 
O | © leave to perform the laſt duty to their dead Maſter, and to 
25 * wait upon him to his Grave, which, after ſome pauſes, they 
n ? were permit: ed to do, with this, * That they ſhould not attend 
be: * the Corps out of the Town; fince they retoly'd it ſhould be 
0 N © privately carried to Windſor without Pomp or Noiſe, and 
3 8 *then they ſhouid have timely notice, that if they pleaſed, 
c they might be at his Interment, And accordingly it was 
0 committed to four of thoſe Servants, who had been by them 
y appointed to wait upon him during his Impriſonment, that 
n they ſhould convey the Body ro Mindſor, which they did. 
e | And it was, that Night, placed in that Chamber which had 
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uſually been his Bed- Chamber: the next Morning it was 
carried into the great Hall; where it remain'd till the Lords 
came; who arriv'd there in the Afternoon, and immediately 
| went to Colonel Witchcot, the Governour of the Caſtle, and 
ſhew'd the Order they had from the Parliament to be preſent 
at the Burial ; which he admitted; but when they deſired that 
his Majeſty might be Buried according to the Form of the 
Common- Prayer Book, the Biſhop of London being preſent 
with them to officiate, he poſitively and roughly refuſed to 
conſent to it; and ſaid, It was not Lawful; that the Com- 
* mon-Prayer Book was put down, and he would not ſuffer 
© jt to be uſed in that Garriſon where He Commanded ; nor 
could all the Reaſons, Perſwaſions, and Entreaties, prevail 
with him to ſuffer it. Then they went into the Church, to 
make choice of a place for Burial. But when they enter d into 
it, which they had been ſo well acquainted with, they found 
it ſo alter d and transform'd, all —— and thoſe Land- 
Marks pulled down, by which all Men knew every particular 
place in That Church, and ſuch a diſmal mutation over the 
whole, that they knew not where they were: nor was there 
one old Officer that had belonged to it, or knew where our 
Princes had uſed to be interr'd. At laſt there was a Fellow of 
the Town who undertook to tell them the place, where, he 
ſaid, © There was a Vault, in which King Harry the Eighth 
* and Queen Fane Seymour were interr'd. As ncar that place 
as could conveniently be, they cauſed the Grave to be made. 
There the King's Body was laid without any words, or other 
Ceremonies than the tears and fighs of the few beholders. 
Upon the Coffin was a plate of Silver fixt with theſe words 
only, King Charles 1648. When the Coffin was put in, the 
black Velvet Pall has Cab cover'd it was thrown over it, and 
then the Earth thrown in; which the Governour ſtaycd to ſec 
perfectly done, and then took the Keys of the Church. 

I Have been the longer, and the more particular in this 
relation, that I may from thence rake occaſion to mention 
what fell out long after, and which adminiſter'd a Subject of 
much diſcourſe ; in which, according to the ſeveral humours 
and faricies of Men, they who were in the neareſt Credit and 
Truſt about the King, underwent many very ſevere Cenſures 
and 14 not without reflection upon the King himſelf. 

Upon the Return of King Charles the Second with fo much 
Congratulation, and univerlal Joy of the People, above ten 
Yeats after the Murder of his Father, it was generally ex- 
pected that the Body ſhould be remov d from that obicure 
Burial, and, with ſuch Ceremony as ſhould be thought fit, 
ſhould be ſolemnly depoſited with his Royal Anceſtors in 
King Harry the Seventh's Chapel in the Collegiate —_ 
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of IVeſtminſter. And the King himſelf intended nothing more, 
and ſpoke often of it, as if it were only deferr'd till ſome Cir- 
cumſtances and Ceremonies in the doing it might be adjuſted. 
Bur, by degrees, the diſcourſe of it was diminiſhed, as if ir 
were totally laid aſide upon ſome reaſons of State, the ground 
whereof ſeveral Men gueſſed at according to their fancies, 
and thereupon caſt thoſe Reproaches upon the States-men as 
they thought reaſonable, when the reaſons which were ſug- 
geſted by their own imaginations, did not fatisfy their under- 
ſtanding. For the ſatisfaction and information of all Men, 
I chooſe in this place to explain that matter; which it may 
be ĩs not known to many; and at that time was not, for many 
reaſons, thought fit to be publiſh'd. The Duke of Richmond 
was dead before the King return'd; the Marquis of Hertford 
died in a ſhort time after, and was ſeldom out of his Lodging 
after his Majcſty came to White-Hll ; the Earl of Southampton 
and the Earl of Lindſey went to IWindſer, and took with them 
{uch of their own Servants as had attended them in that Ser- 
vice, and as many others as they remember'd had bcen then 
preſent, and were ſtill alive ; who all amountcd to a ſmall 
Number; there being, at the time of the Interment, great 
ſtritneſs uſed in admitting any to be preſent whoſe Names 
were not included in the Order which the Lords had brought. 
In a word, the confuſion they had at that time obſerv'd to be 
in that Church, and the ſmall alterations which were begun 
to be made towards Decency, ſo totally perplexed their Me- 
mories, that they could not ſatisfy themſelves in what place, 
or part of the Church the Royal Body was Interr'd: Yer, 
where any concurr'd upon this, or that place, they cauled the 
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ground to be open d at a good diſtance, and upon ſuch En- 


quiries, found no Cauſe to believe that they were near the 
place: And, upon their giving this Account to the King, the 
thought of that remove was laid aſide; and the reaſon com- 
municated to very few, for the better diſcountenancing far- 
ther Enquiry. 

TrouGn this wicked and abominable Action had to a 
degree fatished their Malice, it had not enough provided for 
their Ambition or Security, They had no ſooner freed them- 
ſelves from one, than another King was grown up in his place. 
And beſides the old Royal Party, which continued ſtill vi- 
gorous, notwithſtanding their lots of ſo much Blood, and 
(which weakens almoſt as much) of ſo great Eſtates, they did 
apprehend that there were in the vaſt number of the guilty 
(who quietly look'd on upon the remoyal of the old, whom 
they had fo grievouſly offended) who would yet be very wil- 
ling to ſubmit, and be obedient to the new King; who was 


like to find more Friends abroad, as well as at home, than 
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his Father had done. And therefore they made haſte to pre- 


vent this threatning evil, by publiſhing a Proclamation, 
Proclama- © That no Perſon whatſoever ſhould preſume to declare 
mal —— Charles Stuart, Son of the late Charles, commonly call'd the 
Charles „Prince of ales, or any other Perſon to be King, or Chief 
Kix. « Magiſtrate of England, or Ireland, or of any Dominions be- 
* longing thercunto, by colour of Inheritance, Succeſſion, 
* Election, or any other Claim whatſoever; and that who- 
«ever, contrary to this Akt, preſume to proclaim, Cc. 
*ſhouid be deem'd and adjudged a Traytor, and ſuffer ac- 

* cordingly. 54 
Ix the next place, that their Infant Republick might be 
Nurſed, Cheriſhed, and brought up by thoſe only who had 
gotten and brought it forth, they reſolv d to take away and 
aboliſh the Houſe of Peers, and Voted, © That they would 
tc make no farther Addreſſes ro the Houſe of Lords, nor re- 
Toe cen © ceive any more from them: That the Houle of Peers, in 
ene Parliament, was uſeleſs and dangerous; and that an Act 
of Peer. © ſhould be brought in for aboliſhing it: That the Privilege 
* of the Pecrs of being freed from Arreſts, ſhould be declared 
*null and void; all which was done within few days. How- 
ever, they declar'd, © That the Peers ſhould have the Pri- 
ce vilege to be elected Knights, or Burgeſſes; of which gra- 
cious Conceſſion ſome of them took the benefit ſoon after, 
and ſate, upon their Election into vacant places, in the 

Houſe of Commons. | 

THERE remain'd yet another proviſion to be made againſt 
their own Ambition; for it was well known, that there were 
yet amongſt them many who were not equally fond of a 
Common wealth; and therefore they declared, © That it had 
Pete againf © been found by experience, that the Office of a King in this 
2 A Nation, or to have the Power thereof in any ſingle Perſon, 
* was unnecellary, burthenſom, and dangerous to the Liberty, 
* and Safety, and Publick Intercſt of the Nation; and there- 
* fore that it ſhould be utterly aboliſh'd, and to that purpoſe 
* an Act ſhould be forthwith prepared: which was likewiſe 
done, and paſſed. And by this Triple Cord they believ'd 
their Republick would be ſtrongly compacted, and lufficicnt- 
ly provided for. 


T»-y makea THEIR new great Seal was by this time ready; whercon 
„as Engraven, on one fide, the Arms of England and Ire- 
; Lind, with this Inſcription, the Great Seal of England; and on 
the other ſide the Portraiture of the Houle of Commons Sit- 

ting, circumſcrib'd, In the firſt Tear of freedom by God's bleſs- 

ing reſtor d, 1648. The Cuſtody of this Great Scal was com- 

mi:ted to three Lawyers, whereof one had fate among the 


King's Judges, and the others had contributed too much to 
their 
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their Service. All things being now in this good Order, they 
ſent for their Judges, to agree upon the formality and circum- 
ſtances of Proceedings. For it was declared by the Pariia- 
ment, That they were fully reſolv'd to maintain, and up- 
* hold the Fundamental Laws of the Nation, in order to the 
* preſervation of the Lives, Property, and Liberty of the Peo- 
* ple, notwithſtanding all the alterations made in the Govern- 
e ment for the good of the People: and the Writs were no 
more to run in the King's Name, as they had always done, 
but the Name, Style, and Teſt, to be Cuſtodes Libertatis An- 
glie, authoritate Parliamenti. If it were not a thing fo no- 
toriouſly known, it could not be believ'd, that of twelve 
Judges, whereof ten were of their own making, and the other 
two had quietly ſubmitted, from the beginning of the War 


to the Authority that govern'd, fix laid down their places, Six of thei 
own Tudges 


give up. 


and could not give themſelves leave to accept Commitlions 
from the new Eſtabliſh'd Power. So aguiſh and fantaſtical a 
thing is the Conſcience of Men who have once departed from 
the Rule of Conſcience, in hope to be permitted to adhere to 
it again upon a leis preſſing occaſion, 


Ir will be requiſite, at leaſt it may not be unfit, to reſt and he v 


make a pauſe in this place, to take a view, with what Coun-; 


renance the King's and Princes of Chriſtendom had their Eyes ##+% 2 
fix d upon this {ad and bloody Spectacle; how they look d up- 


on that iſſue of Blood, at which their own ſcem d to be ſo 


my 2 poured out; with what conſternation their Hearts 


abour d to ſee the Impious Hands of the loweſt and baſeit 
Subjects bathing in the Bowels, and recking Blood of their 
Soveraign; a Brother King, the Anointcd of the Lord, diſ- 
member'd as a Malefactor; what Combination, and Union 
was enter d into, to take vengeance upon thoſe Monſters, 
and to vindicate the Royal Blood thus wickedly ſpilt. Alas! 
there was ſcarce a murmur amongſt any of them at it; but, as 
if they had been all called upon in the Language of the Pro- 
phet, Iſaiah, Go, ye ſtwift Meſſengers, to a Nation ſcatter d, aud 
peeled, to 4 People terrible from the beginning bitherto, to 4 Na- 
tion meted out, and troden down, whoſe J. ands the Rivers have 


ſpoiled, they made halte, and ſent over, that they might get 


ſhares in the Spoils of a Murder'd Monarch. 

Carpinart Mazarin, who, in the Infancy of the French 
King, managed that Scepter, had long adored the Conductut 
Cromwell, and fought his Fricndſhip, by a lower and viler ap- 
plication than was fuirable to the Purple of a Cardinal, ſent 
now to be admitted as a Merchant to traſſick in the purchaſe 
of the rich Goods and Jewels of the rifled Crown; of which 
he purchaſed the rich Beds, Hangings, and Carpets, which 
furniſh'd his Palace at Paris. The King of Spain had, trom 
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the beginning of the Rebellion, kept Don Alonzo de Cardinas 
who had been his Embaſſadour to the King, reſiding ſtill at 
London; and He had, upon ſeveral occaſions, many Au- 
diences from the Parliament, and ſeveral Treaties on foot; 
and as ſoon as this diſmal Murder was over, that Embaſſadour, 
who had always a great malignity towards the King, bought as 
many Pictures, and other precious Goods appertaining to the 
Crown, as, being ſent in Ships to the Corunna in Spain, were 
carried from thence to Madrid upon eighteen Mules. Chriſtina 
Queen of Sweden purchaſed the choice of all the Medals, and 


Jewels, and ſome Pictures of a great Price, and receiv'd the 


Parliament's Agent with great Joy, and Pomp, and made an 


Alliance with them. The Arch-Duke Leopold, who was Go- 


vernour of Flanders, disburſed a great Sum of Money for 
many of the beſt Pictures, which adorn'd the ſeveral Palaces 
of the King's; which were all brought to him to Bruſſels, and 
from thence carried by him into Germany. In this manner 
did the Neighbour Princes joyn to affiſt Cromwell with very 
great Sums of Money, whereby he was enabled to proſecute, 
and finiſh his wicked Victory over what yet remain'd uncon- 
quer'd, and to extinguiſh Monarchy in this renown'd King- 
dom ; whillt they enrich'd and adorn'd themſelves with the 
Ruins and Spoils of the ſurviving Heir, without applying wy 
part thereof to his Relief, in the greateſt neceſſities whic 

ever King was ſubject to. And that which is ſtranger than all 
this ( ſince molt Men, by recovering their Fortunes, uſe to 


recover molt of what they were before robb'd of, many who 


joyn'd in the Robbery pretending that they took care to pre- 


ſerve it for the true Owner) not one of all theſe Princes ever 


reſtored any of their unlawful purchaſes to the King, after his 
bleſſed Reſtoration. | 

Wutrsr theſe perfidious wretches had their hands ſtill 
recking in the precious Blood of their Sovcraign, they were 
pat upon a new piece of Butchery, as neceſſary to the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of their new Tyranny. The King was no ſooner dead, 


but they declared, as hath been ſaid, © That from this time 


* England ſhould be govern'd as a Common-wealth by the 
* Pariiament; that is, by that handful of Men, who by their 
Wiſdom and Power had wrought this wonderful alteration. 
And becauſe the number of thoſe appear'd very ſmall, and 
the number of thoſe they had excluded was as viſible, they 
made an Order and Declaration, © That as many of the Mem- 


| *bers who had been excluded, as would under their hands 


* approve ali that had been done during the time they were 
*excluded, ſhould return to rheir Scats in the Houſe without 
Vany prejut ce for the future. Hereupon divers went again 
into the Houte, latlæfying themſelves that they were not 
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guilty of the Innocent Royal Blood that had been ſpilt; and 

lo their number increaſed. They had made a new Great Scai, 

as hath been ſaid, and called the Commiſſioners, who were 
” entruſted with the keeping thereof, The Keepers of the 1.iber- 
ties of England. And the Court of King's Bench they called 
the Upper-Bench, and appointed certain Perſons to conſider 
of ſuch alterations as were neceſſary to be made in the Laws 
of England, in regard of fo important a mutation. That they 
might have ſome obligation of Obedience from their Subjects 
for the future, who had broken all the former Oaths which . 41: 2: 
they had taken, a new Oath was prepared and eſtabliſhed, 5 
3 which they called an Engagement; the form whereof was, Ege 
that every Man ſhould ſwear, © That he would be true and“. 
„faithful to the Government eſtabliſhed without King or 
: * Houſe of Peers: and whoſoever refuſed to take that En- 
gagement ſhould be incapable of holding any Place, or Othce 
in Church or State. The neceſſity of taking which Oath di) 
not only exclude all of the Royal Party, but freed them from 
very many who had Offices in Church and State, who, being 
of the Presbytcrian Party, durſt not ſacrifice their beloved 
Covenant to this new Engagement. And fo they filled many 
conſiderable Places both in the one, and the other, with Men 
throughly prepared for their Service. But before they could 
model and finiſn all this, and whilſt it was preparing, they 
had, in ſeveral parts of the Kingdom, terrified the People 
with Blood-Spettacles, in the executing many of the Perſons 
who had been taken. And that all hopes and pretences might 
be taken away from their Subjects, the Peers of England, that 
they ſhould hereaftcr have any thing to do in declaring what 
the fundamental Laws of the Land were, a new High Court A new e 
of Juſtice was appointed to fit for the Trial of Duke Hamil-\n" af 
ton, the Earl of Holland, the Earl of Norwich, the Lord Capel, a,. 
and another Gentleman, one $*" Fohn Owen ( who having in, 
been herctofore a Colonel in the King's Army, had, in a late 
Inſurrection in Wales, killed the High Sheriff) that they might 
{ee there ſhould hereafter be no more diſtinction of Quality 
in Trials for Life, but that the greatelt Lord and the Com- 
moners ſhould undergo the fame ]udicatory,and form of Trial. 
Nor could it be thought unreaſonable, that all the Creations 
of the Crown ſhould be determin d by that Juriſdiftion to 
which the Crown it ſelf had been ſubjected. 

Dux ts Hamilton could not well be thought other than a Dν ] u | 
Priſoner of War, and fo not liable to a Trial for his Life. 11 ol 
He had attempted to make an Eſcape; in which he had {o _ 
well ſucceeded, that he was out of his Enemies hands full 
2 three days; but, being impatient to be at a greater diſtance 
from them, he was apprehended as he was taking Horte in 
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Southwark ; and carried Priſoner into the Tower; from whence 
he was brought, with the others, before that high Court of 


Juſtice. He inſiſted upon © The Right and Priviledge of the 


* Kingdom of Scotland; that it had not the leaſt Dependance 


upon the Kingdom of England, but was entirely Govern'd 


Then the 
F ir! of 
Holland. 


* by its own Laws: that He, being a Subject of that King- 
* dom, was bound to obey the Commands thereof; and the 
* Parliament of that Kingdom, having thought it neceſſary to 
* raiſe an Army for the relief of their King, and conſtituted 
*Him General of that Army, it was not lawful for him to 
*retuſc the Command thereof; and whatever misfortune he 
*had undergone with it, he could not be underſtood to be 
* liable to any puniſhment, but what a Priſoner of War was 
* bound to undergo. He was told, «© That the Rights and 
* Laws of the Kingdom of Scotland were not called in Que- 
*ſtion, nor could be violated by Their proceedings againſt 
*Him, who was a Subject of England; againſt which he was 
* charged with Rebellion and Treaſon: that they did not 
*procced againſt him as Duke Hamilton of Scotland, but as 
*Earl of Cambridge in England, and they would judge him 
as ſuch. The Earl of Holland was not at that time in a good 
diſpotition of Health, and fo Anſwer'd little, as a Man that 
would rather receive his Life by their favour, than from the 


Tre Fr! of ſtrength of his defence. The Earl of Norwich behaved him- 


Norwich. 


7% Lord 
Capel. 


felf with great ſubmiſſion to the Court, and with all thoſe 
Addrefles as were molt like to reconcile his Judges to him, 
and to prevail over their Affections: ſpoke of © His being 
*bred up in the Court, from his Cradle, in the time of 
* Queen Elizabeth; of his having been a Servant to King 
* Fames all his Reign; of his dependance upon Prince Harry ; 
* afterwards, upon the late King; of the obligations he had 
* to the Crown, and of his Endeavours to ſerve it; and con- 
cluded as a Man that would be beholding to them if they 
would give him leave to live. 

Tus Lord Capel appear'd undaunted, and utterly refuſed 
to ſubmit to their juriſdiction; © That in the condition and 
capacity of a Soldier and a Priſoner of War, he ſaid, the 


Lawyers and Gown-men had nothing to do with him, and 


therefore he would not Anſwer to any thing which they 


* had fail againſt him (Steel having treated him with great 
rudeneſs and inſolence) but infiſted upon © The Law of Na- 
* tions, which exempted all Priſoners, though ſubmitting to 
* Mercy, from death, if it was not inflicted within ſo many 
*days; which were long ſince expired. He urged © The de- 


Eclaration which Fairfax the General had made to Him, and 


* the reſt of the Priſoners, after the death of St Charles Lucas 
*and S'"G.orge Lil, that no other of their Lives ſhould be 
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* in danger, which he had Witneſſes ready to prove, if they 
te might be admitted; and concluded, That, if he had com- 
te mitred any Offence worthy of death, he might be tried by 
his Peers; which was his Right by the Laws of the Land; 
ce the benefit whereof he required. Ireten, who was prelenr, 
and fate as one of his Judges, denied“ That the General had 
made any ſuch promiſe, and if he had, that the Parlia- 
* ment's Authority could noc be reſtraind thereby; and put 
him in mind of his Carriage at that time, and how much he 
negletcd then the General's civility. The other inſiſted {till 
on the promile; and urged © That the General might be {ent 
10 for, and examin'd; which they knew not how to deny, 
bur in regard of his indiſpoſition of Health, they taid © The 
| would ſend to him, whilft they proceeded aga:ntt St John 
„ © Owen, who was the other Priloncr. 
* He Anſwer'd them without any application, © That he was & ohn 
<« plain Gentleman of Wales, who had been always taught 
to obey the King; that he had icrv'd him honeſtly during 
*the War, and finding afterwards that many honeſt Men en- 
> <dcavour'd to raiſe Forces, whereby they might get him 
3 © our of Priſon, He did the like; and the High Sheriff en- 
 *qdeavour'd to oppoſe him, and ſo chanced to be kill'd ; which 
* he might have avoided it he had ſtaid at home: and con- 
cluded like a Man that did not much care what they reſolv d 
concerning him, | | 
WureETHeR the Queſtion was well ſtated to Eairſax, or 
what was elſe {aid to him to diſſwade him from ownirg his 
Declaration and promiſe, he boggled fo much in his An{wer, 
that they would be of opinion, © That he had not made tuch 
e direct and poſitive promiſe; and that the fame was never 
te t ranſmĩtted to the Parliament; which it ought to have been; 
*and that, at moſt, it could but exempt thoſe Priſoners from 
*being tried before a Court, or Council of War, and could 
*not be underſtood as an obligation upon the Parliament, 
*not to give direction to ſuch a legal Procecding againſt 
*rhem, as they ſhould find neceſſary for the Peace, and 
Safety of the Kingdom. The Preſident Bradſhaw told the 
= Lord Capel, with many inſolent expreſſions, That he was 
2 <rricd before ſuch Judges as the Parliament thought fit to 
> aſſign him; and who had judged a better Man than himſelf. 
So the Sentence of death was pronounced againſt all five of. 4%. p 
them, © That they ſhould loſe their heads; upon which dt nnn 
Owen made a low reverencc, and gave them humble thanks, 
and being ask'd by a Stander by,“ What he meant? he ſaid 
aloud, © It was a very great honour to a. poor Gentleman of 
*« Wales to loſe his head with ſuch noble Lords; and {wore a 
great Oath, © That he was afraid they would have harged him. 
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Tu Priſoners were all carried to St Fames's; where the 

were to remain till their Execution two days after ; which 
time thcir Friends and Relations, had to endeavour to pre- 
ſerve their lives by the Power and Authority of the Parlia- 
ment; where there were ſo many fitting who had not fate in 
judgment upon them, and who were of ſeveral Affections, 
and liable to ſeveral temptations, that there might be a reaſon- 
able hope to reſcue them from the cruel and unjuſt Judgment. 
Their Wives, and Children, and Friends, left no way untried 
to prevail; offcr'd, and gave Money to ſome who were will- 
ing to receive it, and made promiles accordingly. But they 
who had the greateſt credit, and moſt power to terrify others 
who ſhould diſpleaſe them, were incxorable; yet dealt fo 
much more honeſtly than the reſt, that they declared to the 
Ladies, who ſollicited for their Husbands and their Fathers, 


hat they would not endeavour to do them Service. Ireton 


above all Men, continued his inſolent and dogged” hu- 
mour, and told them, If He had credit, they ſhould all dye. 
Others, who gave better Words, had no better Meaning 
than hc. 

ALL their Petitions were read in order, being penn'd in 
ſuch Styles as the Friends, who ſollicited for them, were ad- 
viſed. Duke Hamilton's Petition being read, many, upon the 
motives of Jultice, and as they imagined his death, might be 
the occaſion of new Troubles between the two Nations, ſince 
Scotland could not but reſent it, would have been willing 
he ſhould live. But he had fewer Friends to his Perſon than 
any of the reſt; and Cromwell knew well that his being our 
of the way would not be unacceptable to them upon whom 
the Peace of that Kingdom depended: ſo that when his Pe- 
tition was read, it was rejected by very much the Major part 
of Voices. The conſideration of the Earl of Holland took up 
a long Debate: the Intereſt and Interpoſition of the Earl of 
Warwick, his Brother, was apply d; and every WN 
to a Man, was ſollicitous to preſerve him. They urged, His 


* merit towards the Parliament in the beginning of the Trou- 


ce bles; how much he had ſuffer'd in the Court for his Aﬀe- 
Rion to them: his Age, and Infirmities, which would not 
te ſuffer him long to enjoy that Life they ſhould give him: 
*and the conſideration of his Wife, and Children, which 


were numerous. But theſe Arguments ſtirr'd up others, to 


inveigh againſt his backſliding with the more bitterneſs, and 
to undervalue the Services he had ever done; to tax his Va- 


nities, and his breach of Faith. When the Queſtion was put 


concerning him, they who were for the Negative, excecded 
the number of the other by three or four Votes; Cromwell 


having more than an ordinary Animolity againſt him, for his 
bcha- 
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behaviour in the beginning of the Summer, and for ſome 
words of negle& and contempt he had ler fall concerning 
himſelf. The Earl of Norwich came next upon the Stage : 
who having always liv'd a cheartul and jovial Life, without 
contracting many Enemies, had many there who wiſh'd him 
well, and few who had Animoſity againſt him; ſo that when 
the Queſtion was put concerning him, the Houſe was equally 
divided, the Votes which rejected his Petition, and thoſc 
which would preſerve his Life were equal: ſo that his Life 
or Death depended upon the ſingle Vote of the Speaker who 
told the Houſe, © That he had receiv d many obligations from 
ce that Lord; and that once when he had been like to have 
*jncurr'd the King's diſpleaſure, by ſome miſinformation, 
* which would have been very penal to him, the Lord Goring 
{ under which ſtyle he was treated, the additional of Nor- 
wich not being allow'd by them upon their old Rule) © had 
* by his Credit preferv'd him, and remov'd the prejudice 
* that was againſt him; and therefore he was oblig'd in gra- 
tetitude to give his Vote for the ſaving him. By this good 
fortune he came to be preſerv'd ; whether the ground of it 
were true or no, or whether the Speaker made it only as an 
excuſe for ſaving any Man's Life who was but to ask it in 
that place. 

Tae Lord Capel, ſhortly after he was brought Priſoner 
to the Tower from Wind/or Caſtle, had by a wonderful ad- 
venture, having a Cord and all things neceſſary convey'd to 
him, let himſelf down out of the Window of his Chamber 
in the Night, over the Wall of the Tower; and had been di- 
rected through what part of the Ditch he might be beſt able 
to wade. Whether he found the right place, or whether 
there was no ſafer place, he found the Water and the Mud 
ſo deep, that, if he had not been by the head taller than other 
Men, he muſt have periſhed, fince the Water came up to 
his Chin. The way was fo long to the other fide, and the 
fatigue of drawing himſelf out of ſo much Mud ſo intolerable, 
that his Spirits were near ſpent, and he was once ready to 
call out for help, as thinking it better to be carried back 
again to the Priſon, than to be found in ſuch a place, from 
whence he could not extricate himſelf, and where he was 
ready to expire. But it pleaſed God, that he got at laſt to 
the other tide; where his Friends expected him, and carried 
him to a Chamber in the Temple; where he remain'd two 
or three Nights ſecure from any diſcovery, notwithſtanding 
the diligence that could not but be uſed to recover a Man 
they defign'd to uſe no better. After two or three days a 
Friend whom he truſted much, and who deſerv'd to be truſted, 


| conceiving that he might be more ſecure in a place to which 


there 
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there was leſs reſort, and where there were ſo many har- 
bour'd who were every day ſought after, had provided a 
Lodging for him in a private Houle in Lambeth Marſh ; and 
calling upon him in an Evening, when it was dark, to go 
thither, they choſe rather to take any Boat they found ready 
at the Temple Stairs, than to truſt one of that People with 
the ſecret; and it was lo late that there was one only Boat 
left there. In that the Lord Capel (as well diſguis'd as he 
thought neceflary) and his Friend, put themſelves, and bid 
the Water- man to row them to Lambeth. Whether, in their 
patlage thither, the other Gentleman call'd him my Lord, as 
was confidently reported, or whether the Water-man had 
any jealouſy by oblerving what he thought was a diſguite, 
when they were landed, the wicked Water-man, undiſcern d, 
follow'd them, till he ſaw into what Houſe they went; aud 
then went to an Officer, and demanded, © What he would 
* give him to bring him to the place where the Lord Capel 
*lay? And the Officer promiſing to give him ten pounds, he 
led him preſently to the Houſe, where that excellent Perion 

was {cited upon, and the next day carried to the Tower. 
Wren the Petition, that his Wife had dcliver'd, was 
read, many Gentlemen ſpoke on his behalf; and mention'd 
the great Virtues which were in him; and © That he had ne- 
ever deceiv'd them, or pretended to be of their Party; but 
*always reſolutely declar'd himſelf for the King: and Crom- 
well, who had known him very well, ſpoke fo much good 
of him, and profeſs d to have ſo much kindneſs and reſpect 
for him, that all Men thought he was now ſafe, when he 
concluded, © That his Affection to the Publick ſo much 
e weigh'd down his private Friendſhip, that he could not but 
*rell them, that the Queſtion was now, whether they would 
1 prove the molt bitter and molt implacable Enemy they 
had: that he knew the Lord Capel very well, and knew 
*that he would be the laſt Man in England that would for- 
*{ake the Royal Intereſt; that he had great Courage, Indu- 
* try, and Generoſity; that he had many Friends who would 
*always adhere to him; and that as long as he liv'd, what 
* condition ſoever he was in, he would be a thorn in their 
* fides; and therefore, for the good of the Common-wealth, 
* he ſhould give his Vote againſt the Petition. Ir:ton's Ha- 
tred was Immortal: he ſpake of him, and againit him, as of 
Man of whom he was heartily afraid. Very many were 
way d by the Argument that had bcen urg'd againſt Duke 
Hamilton, That God was not pleas'd that he ſhould Elcape, 
* becauſe He had put him into their hands again, when he 
was at liberty. And fo, acer a long Debate, though there 
was not a Man who had not a value for him, and very few 
| wavy 
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who had a particular Malice, or Prejudice towards him, the 
Queſtion being put, the Negative was more by three or four 
Voices: ſo that, of the four Lords, three were without the 
Mercy of that Unmerciful People. There being no other 
Petition preſented, Ireton told them, © There had been great 
«© Endeavours and Sollicitation us'd to fave all thoſe Lord's; 
* but that there was a Commoner, another condemn'd Per- 
* ſon for whom no one Man had ſpoke a word, nor had he 
c himſelf ſo much as Pctition'd them; and therefore he de- 
ce ſired, that Sr Fohn Owen, might be preſerv d by the meer 
* Motive, and Goodneſs of the Houſe it ſelf; which found 
<*little oppoſition; whether they were ſatiated with Blood, 
or that they were willing, by this Inſtance, that the Nobility, 
ſhould fee that a Commoner ſhould be preferr'd before them. 
A SCAFFOLD was erected before Weſtminſter Hall, and 
all the Priſoners condemn'd were brought from St Fames's (as 
well the two who were repriev'd, as the three who were to 
ſuffer) upon the ninth of March, that was at the end of the 
year 1648, a little more than a Month after the Murder of the 
King, to Sr Thomas Cotton's Houſe, at the upper end of Weſt- 
minſter Hall; where they were ſuffer'd to repoſe themſelves 
about the ſpace of an hour, and then were led ſucceſſively 
through the Hall to the Scaffold. Duke Hamilton being firſt; D. H 
who ſecm'd yet to have ſome hope of a Reprieve, and made PP''ton be- 
ſome ſtay in the Hall, till the Earl of Denbigh came to him; Mach g. 
and, after a ſhort whiſper, in which he found there was no 
hope, he aſcended the Scaffold. He complain d much of © The 
* injuſtice that was done him; and that he was put to death 
«for obcying the Laws of his Country; which if he had not 
done, he muſt have been put to death there. He acknow- 
ledged the Obligations he had to the King, and {cem'd not 
ſorry for the gratitude he had expreſſed, how dear ſocver ic 
coſt him. His natural darkneſs, and reſerration in his dit- 
courſe, made him to be thought a Wile man, and his having 
been in Command under the King of Sweden, and his conti- 
nual diſcourſes of Battles, and Fortifications, made him be 
thought a great Soldier. And both theſe miſtakes were the 
Cauſe that made him be looked upon as a worle and more 
dangerous Man, than in truth he deferv'd to be. | 
Tur Earl of Holland was brought next, who by his long The f=. of 
ſicknels, was fo ſpent, that his Spirits ſerv'd not to entertain — 
the People with long diſcourſe. He ſpoke of © His Reli- 
gion, 45 4 matter unqueſtionable, by the Education he had 
* had in the Religious Family of which hc was a branch: 
which was thought a ſtrange diſcourſe for a dying Man, who, 
though a Son, knew enough of the iniquity of his Father's 
Houlc, which ſhould rather have been buried in ſilence, than, 
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by ſuch an unſeaſonable Teſtimony, have been revived in the 
memory and diſcourſe of Men. He took more care to be 
thought a good friend to Parliaments, than a good Servant to 
his Maſter, and was thought to ſay too little of his having 
failed ſo much in his Duty to him, which moſt good Men 
believ d to be the Source from whence his preſent calamir 
ſprung. He was a very well bred Man, and a fine Gentle- 
man in good times; but too much deſired to enjoy eaſe and 

lenty, when the King could have neither; and did think 
— the moſt inſupportable evil that could befall any Man 
in this World. He was then fo weak that he could not have 
liv'd Tong; and when his head was cut off, very little blood 
tollow'd. 

Tur Lord Capel was then call'd ; who walked through 
Veſtminſter Hall, faluting ſuch of his Friends and Acquaint- 
ance as he faw there, with a very ſerene Countenance, accom- 
panied with his Friend D* Morley; who had been with him 
from the time of his Sentence, but at the foot of the Scaffold, 
the Soldiers ſtopping the Dr, his Lordſhip took his leave of 
him; and, cmbracing him, thanked him; and faid, he ſhould 
go no farther, having ſome apprehenſion that he might re- 
ceive ſome affront by that rude People after his death; the 
Chaplains who attended the two other Lords, being Men of 
the time, and the De being, well known to be molt contrary. 

Asso as his Lordſhip had aſcended the Scaffold, he 


looked very vigorouſly about, and asked, Whether the other 


Lords had ſpoken to the People with their Hats on? and 
being told, that They were bare; he gave his Hat to his 
Servant, and then with a clear and a ſtrong voice, he ſaid, 
That he was brought thither to dye for doing that which 
che could not repent of: that he had been born, and bred 
te under the Government of a King whom he was bound in 
*« Conſcience to obey ; under Laws, to which he had been 
© always obedient; and in the boſom of a Church, which he 
e thought the belt in the World: that he had never violated 
* his Faith to either of thoſe, and was now condemn'd to dye 
« againſt all the Laws of the Land; to which Sentence he di 
ce ſubmit. 8 8 | 
H enlarged himſelf in commending © The great Virtue 
e and Picty of the King, whom they had put to death; who 
*was ſo juſt and ſo merciful a Prince; and praycd to God, 
te to forgive the Nation that innocent Blood. Then he re- 
4 commended to them the preſent King; who, he told them, 
*was their true and their Law ful Soveraign; and was worthy 
*to be fo: that he had the honour to have been ſome years 
* near his Perſon, and therefore he could not but know him 
«well; and aſſured them, That he was a Prince of great un- 
« derttanding, 
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te Jerſtanding, of an excellent Nature, of great Courage, an 
! <©entire Lover of Juſtice, and of exemplary Piety : that he 
c yas not to be ſhaken in his Religion; and had all thoſe 
* Princely Virtues, which could make a Nation happy; and 
therefore adviſed them © To ſubmit to his Government, as 
the only means to preſerve themſelves, their poſterity, and 
* the Proteſtant Religion. And having, with great vehemence, 
recommended it to them, after ſome Prayers very devoutly 
pronounced upon his Knees, he ſubmitted himſelf, with an 
unpzrallell'd Chriſtian Courage, to the fatal ſtroke, which de- 
priv'd the Nation of the Nobleſt Champion it had. 

He was a Man in whom the Malice of his Enemies could We 1-4 
diſcover very few faults, and whom his Friends could not wiſh , 
better accompliſhed ; whom Cromwell's own Character well 
deſcribed ; and who indeed would never have been contented 
! to have livd under that Government. His Memory all Men 
loved and reverenced, though few follow'd his Example. He 
had always liv'd in a State of great plenty and general eſtima- 
tion, having a very noble Fortune of his own by deſcent, and 
a fair Addition to it by his Marriage with an excellent Wife, 

a Lady of very worthy Extraction, of great Virtue and Beauty, 
by whom he had a numerous Iſſue of both Sexes, in which 
| he took great Joy and Comfort: fo that no Man was more 
happy in all his Domeſtick Affairs; and he was ſo much the 


more happy, in that he thought himſelf moſt bleſſed in them. 
Ax p yet the King's Honour was no ſooner violated, and 
| his juſt Power invaded, than he threw all thoſe bleſſings be- 
' hind him; and having no other obligations to the Crown, 
than thoſe which his own Honour and Conſcience ſuggeſted 
to him, he frankly engaged his Perſon and his Fortune from 
the beginning of the Troubles, as many others did, in all 
Actions and Enterpriſes of the greateſt hazard and danger; 
and continued to the end, without ever making one falſe ſtep, 
as few others did, though he had once, by the iniquity of a 
Faction, that then prevailed, an indignity put upon him that 4 
might have excuſed him for ſome remiſſion of his former 
' warmth. But it made no other impreſſion upon him, than 
do be quiet and contented, whilſt they would let him alone, 
and with the ſame chearfulneſs to obey the ſirſt Summons 
when he was called out; which was quickly after. In a word, 
he was a Man, that whoever ſhall, after Him, deſerve beſt of 
the Engliſh Nation, he can never think himſelf undervalued, 
when he ſhall hear, that his Courage, Virtue, and Fidelity, is 
laid in the Ballance with, and compared to that of the Lord 
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Capel. | 1 
So ended the Year One thouſand fix hundred forty eight; The Cn-!«- ; 

a Year of Reproach and Infamy above all Years which had oe 3 1 
Vol. III. Part 1. a T paſſed Ter 1545, 
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paſſed before it; a Year of the higheſt diſſimulation and hy- 
pocriſy, of the deepeſt Villany and moſt bloody Treaſons, 
that any Nation was ever curſed with, or under: a Year, in 
which the Memory of all the Tranſactions ought to be raſed 
out of all Records, leſt, by the ſucceſs of it Atheiſm, In- 
fidelity, and Rebellion, ſhould be propagated in the World: 
2 Year, of. which We may ſay, as the Hiſtorian ſaid of the 
time of Domitian, Sicut vetus eta vidit, quid ultimum in liber- 
tate efſet, ita nos quid in ſervitute ; or, as the ſame Writer ſays 
of a time not altogether ſo wicked, Is habitus animorum fuit, 
ut peſſimum facimus auderent pauci, plures vellent, omnes pate- 
rentar. 
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BOOK XII. 
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2 Chron. XXVIII. 10. 


And now ye purpoſe to keth under the Children of Fudah 
and Feruſalem for bond-men and bond-women unto you: 
but are there not with you, even with you, Sins againſt 
the Lord your God? 


Iſai. XXIX. x0. 


For the Lord hath poured out upon you the Spirit of deep 
ſleep, and hath cloſed your eyes : the Prophets and your 
' Rulers, the Seers hath he covered. 


SHILST theſe Tragedies were acting Tv young 
in England, and Ordinances form d, as 2 
hath been faid, to make it Penal in the Hague. 
higheſt degree for any Man to aſſume 
the Title of King, or to acknowledge 
any Man to be fo, the King himſelf re- 
main'd in a very diſconſolate Condition 

>T A at the Zague. Though he had known 
the deſperate ſtate his Father was long in, yet the barbarous 
ſtroke ſo ſurpriſed him, that he was in all the Confuſion ima- 
> ginable, ar all about him were almoſt bereft of their under- 
ltanding. The truth is, it can hardly be conceiv'd, with what 
2 2 conſternation this terrible News was receiv'd by all, even 


— 
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man at the Hague, of the midling Rank, who, being with 
7 Child, with the Horror of the mention of it, fell into Travel, 
and in it died. There could not be more Evidence of a ge- 
neral deteſtation, than there was, amongſt all Men of what 
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Quality ſoever. Within two or three days, which they gave 
to the King's recollection, the States preſented themſelves in 
a Body to his Majeſty, to condole with him for the Murder 
of his Father, in terms of great Sorrow, fave that there was 
not bitterneſs enough againſt the Rebels and Murderers. The 
States of Holland, apart; perform'd the ſame Civility towards 
his Majeſty ; and the Body of the Clergy, in a Latin Oration, 
deliver'd by the Chief Preacher of the Hague, lamented the 
Misfortune, in terms of as much aſperity, and deteſtation of 
the Actors, as unworthy the name of Chriſtians, as could be 
expreſſed. 

Tu x deſperateneſs of the King's Condition, could not ex- 
cuſe his fk ing under the Burthen of his Grief: but thoſe 
who were about him beſought him to reſume ſo much Cou- 
rage as was neceſſary for his preſent State. He thereupon 
cauſed thoſe of his Father's Council who had attended him, 
to be ſworn of his Privy Council, adding only M* Long his 
Secretary ; who, before, was not of the Council. All which 
was done before he heard from the Queen his Mother ; who, 
notwithſtanding the great Agony ſhe was in, which withour 
doubt was as great a pathon of Sorrow as ſhe was able to 


The Queen's ſuſtain, wrote to the King, That he could not do better, 


firſt Me ge cc 


io him, 


own Perſon, for 


than to repair into France aſſoon as was poſſible, and, in 
te the mean time, deſited him, not to {wear any Pertons to be 
te of his Council, till She could ſpeak with him. Whether ir 
was, that ſhe did not think thoſe Perſons to be enough at her 
Devotion ; or that ſhe would have them receive that Honour 
upon her recommendation. 

Tut King himſelf had no mind to go into France, where 
he thought he had not been treated with exceſs of Courtely ; 
and he reſolv d roperform all Filial reſpe& towards the Queen, 
his Mother, without ſuch a condeſcention and reſignation of 
himſelf, as ſhe expected; and to avoid all Eclarciſments upon 
that Subject, he heartily deſired that any other Courſe might 
be found more Counſellable than that he ſhould go into 
France. He himſelf lived with, and upon the Prince of 
Orange; who ſupplied him with all things neceſſary for his 

bs Mourning, and the like: but towards any 
other ſupport for himſelf and his Family, his Majeſty had nor 
enough to maintain them one day: and there were very few + 
of them who. could maintain themſelves in the moſt private 
way : and it was viſible enough, that they ſhouid not be long 
able to reſide in the Hague; where there was, at that very 
time, an Agent for the Parliament, Stricgland; who had been 
there ſome years, but pretended then to reſide there with 
his Wife (who was born in Holland of Engliſh Parents) and 
without any publick Character, though he was ſtill under the 
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ſame Credentials. And their Advertiſements from London 

aſſured them, that the Parliament had nominated one, who 
was preſently to be ſent as their Embaſſadour, or Envoy to 

the States, to give them an Account of their Affairs, and to 

invite them to enter into an Alliance with them. So that it 

was time to think of ſome other Retreat for the King; and 

none appear'd then fo ſeaſonable in their view, as Ireland; me King 

from whence they heard, That Prince Rupert was arriv'd 22 

e ſafely at Kingſale with the Fleet: that the Lord Inchiquin had land. 1 

made a Ceſſation with the Iriſh, before the Lord Lieute- C 

*nant came thither; and the Iriſh had deſerted the Pope's 

© Nuntio, who was driven away, and had Embarked himſelf 

*for France : that the Marquis of Ormond was receiv'd by the 

* Lord Inchiquin with all the Obedience imaginable, by which 

he became entirely poſſeſſed of the whole Province of Mun- 

ce ter; and that the Confederate Roman Catholicks had in- 

*vired him to Kilkenny ; where he had made a full Peace 

*with them: ſo that they were preparing an Army to march 

cc under his Command againſt Dublin. This News made them 

hope, that every day would improve it ſo much, that it would 

be fir for the King to Tranſport his own Perſon thither in 

the Spring. | 

Ix this conjunQure there arriv'd a Gentleman, one St Jo- 

ſepb Donglaſs, with a Letter from the Privy Council of Scot- 

land, by which they ſent his Majeſty word that they had pro- 

claim'd him King of Scotland; and ſent him the Proclama- 

tion; and wiſh'd © That he would prepare himſelf to repair Te King 

*into that his Kingdom; in order to which, they would agency 

© ſpecdily ſend another Invitation to him. And that Invita- land; 24 

tion arriv'd at the ſame time with ſome Commitlioners de- 

puted by the Council, and three or four Preachers ſent from ſn: 1+ var, 

the Commiſſioners of the Kirk. The Proclamation indeed 

declar'd, © For that as much as the late King was, contrary 

*to the Diſſent and Proteſtation of that Kingdom, remov'd 

te by a violent death, that, by the Lord's Bleſſing, there was 

*lefr unto them a righreous Heir, and lawful Succeſſor, 

* Charles, &c. who was become their true and lawful King; 

but upon condition of © His good behaviour, and ſtrict ob- 

* ſervation of the Covenant, and his entertaining no other 

* Perſons about him but ſuch as were Godly Men, and faith- 

* ful to that obligation. A Proclamation ſo ſtrangely worded, 

that, though ir call'd him their King, manifeſted enough 

to him, that he was to be ſubject to Their determinations, 

in all the parts of his Government. And the Commiſſioners, 

both Laity and Clergy, ſpoke no other Language; and ſaving 

that they bowed their Bodies, and made low Revercnces, 

they appear'd more like Embaſſadours from a free State to 
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an equal Ally, than like Subjects ſent to their own Soveraign. 
At the ſame time, though not in the ſame Ship, arriv'd like- 
Hamilton, Wiſe from Scotland the Earl of Lanrick, and Earl of Lauther- 
| a»d Lau- dale; the former not knowing, till he came into Holland, that 
e he was Duke Hamilton by the {laughter of his Elder Brother. 
alle, But they two were ſo far from having any Authority from their 
| Country, that they were fled from thence as proſcrib'd Per- 
| ſons and Malefactors. The Earl of Lautherdale, after his de- 
| arture from the Hague, in that diſcontent that is mention'd 
fore, bent his courſe for Scotland. But before he came thi- 
ther, he was inform'd, that the ſtate of all things had been 
reyers'd, and the Engagement declar'd unlawful, and to what 
penalties himſelf was liable, if he ſhould be taken. Where- 
upon, without ſuffering his Ship to go into any Port, he found 
means to {end on ſhore to ſome Friends, and ſo to concert 
all things, that without being diſcover'd, the Earl of Lanrick, 
and ſome other Perſons, liable to danger if they were found, 
t themſelves on board the ſame Ship, and arriv'd in Hol- 
nd about that time when the other Meſſengers from the 
State and from the Kirk came from Scotland, and when the 
News came of the Execution of Duke Hamilton. | 
WatREeveoON the new Duke kept his Chamber for ſome 
days, without ſo much as waiting or the King; who ſent 
a gracious Meſſage to him to condole for the loſs of his Bro- 
ther; and all the Lords, and other Perſons of Quality about 
the King, made their viſits to him with all civility. This 
The Chara- Duke was not inferior in Wiſdom, and Parts of An 
2 ing, to the wiſeſt Man of that Nation, and was very much 
mikon, eſteem d by thoſe who did not like the complying, and inſi- 
nuating Nature of his Brother. He was a Man of great Ho- 
nour, Courage, and ſincerity in his Nature, and, which was 
a rare virtue in the Men of that time, was ſtill the ſame Man 
he 2 to be; and had very much to ſay in his own 
defence for the Errors hie had run into; which he acknow- 
ledg'd always with great ingenuity, and abhorr d the whole 
proceedings of his Country- men; and, at this time, brought 
a heart, and affection clearer and leſs clogg d with ſcruples 
and reſervations for the King's ſervice, than any other of 
them did. 
The Condi= TuO UG Cromwell, at his being in Scotland, had left Ar- 
land fScot- Ole in full Poſſeſſion of the Government there, and had re- 
ri: time. duced, and disbanded all thoſe who were in Arms againſt him, 
and ptomiſed him all neceſſary aſſiſtance to ſubdue thoſe who 
ſhould riſe againſt him in that Kingdom for the future, and 
thereby compell d the Committee of Eſtates to convene, 
lummon the Parliament to Aſſemble, which they had autho- 
rity to do; and ſo he had ſuppreſs'd the Party of r 
Iriven 
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driven the Earl of Lanrick to hide himſelf in ſome obſcure 
lace, and condemn'd the Engagement as unlawful and fin- 
, and all the Perſons who advanced and promoted it, as De- 
ſerters of the Covenant, and fo to ſtand Excommunicated, and 
not to be capable of ſerving in Parliament, or in the Coun- 
cil of Eſtate; ſo that he was ſure to find no oppoſition in 
whatſoever he propos d; yet, after the Parliament had ſerv d 
him ſo far, when they heard that the Parliament in England 
was broken, and their Freedom and Priviledges were taken 
from them by the inſolence, and power of the Army (which 
they perfectly hated and deteſted, and all thoſe Sects and Li- 
bertiniſm they heard were introduc'd in Religion contrary to 
their Covenant, which Cromwell himſelf had promis'd ſhould 
be ſtrictly obſerv'd) they begun to examine, what the obli- 
gations were which were incumbent upon them even by the 
Covenant it ſelf, The delivery of the King's Perſon into the 
hands of the Parliament at New-Caftle had been, in the inſtanr 
it was done, the moſt unpopular and ungracious act to the 
whole Nation of Scotland, that it had been ever guilty of, and 
to the Army they had then on foot, which took it {elf to be 
deeply wounded by the infamy of ir, and was therefore quick- 
] dicbanded by the cunning of Argyle: and the — 1 in- 
ignation againſt that Action was the principal incitement to 
that general Engagement with Duke Hamilton, that the Ho- 
nour of the Nation might in ſome degree be repair'd, or re- 
deem'd. It was a groſs overſight in the Hamiltonian Party, 
and diſcern'd then to be ſo by the Earl of Lanrick, that, upon 
that Popular advantage, in which be would have found an 
univerſal concurrence, Argyle himſelf and all bis Faction had 
not been totally ſuppreſs d, for the redemption of the Ho- 
nour of their Country, But that Duke's Politicks did not lie 
that way; and ſo he might return to his old Poſt of favour in 
England, of which he made little doubt, he was not willing 
to give a new beginning to thoſe bloody Enterpriſes in Scot- 
land, which, he knew well, uſed not to be ſhort-liv'd in that 
Climate after once begun, but had always freſh Sacrifices of 
Blood to perpetuate the * of them. 
r t 22 
of Juſtice, and of a purpoſe of Trying the King for his Life, u une 
than, notwithſtanding all the Artifices Argyle could uſe, they Parliamgnr 


were all in a flame. As well the Aſſembly of the Kirk, as the 1 | 


Parliament, renew'd the ſenſe they always had of reproach 4 of te 
in the delivery of his Perſon, of which the preſent danger he fu 
was in, was the Conſequence. And the Marquis of Argyle had sf England. 
had too deep a ſhare in that Wickedneſs, to endure the ſhock 
of a new diſpute, and inquiſition upon that Subject; and there- 
fore gave not the leaſt oppoſition to their paſſion; but ſeem'd 
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equally concern'd in the honour of the Nation, to proſecute 
an high Expoſtulation with thoſe of England, for the breach 
of Faith, and the Promiſes, which had been made for the 
ſafety and preſervation of the King's Perſon, at the time he 
was deliver'd up; and therefore propos d, That Commiſ- 
cc ſioners ſnould be forthwith ſent to the Parliament at London, 
ce to require the performance of what they had promiſed, and 
te to enter their diſſent, and proteſtation againſt all their Pro- 
te cced ings againſt their King, in the Name of the Kingdom 
cc of Scotland. And the Earl of Lothian, and two others, who 
were known to be moſt zealous for the Covenant, and moſt 
enrag'd and incens'd againſt the proccedings of the Army, 
were made choice of, and preſently {cnt away, that they 
might make all poſſible haſte to Weſtminſter, and were, im- 
mediately upon their Arrival, to demand permiſſion to wait 
upon the King, wherever he ſhould be, and to receive from 
him ſuch farther directions, as he ſhould judge neceſſary for 
his ſervice. 
Tavs far Argyle could not oppoſe; and therefore was as 
zealous as any Man to advance it; knowing that the parti- 
cular Inſtructions mult be prepar'd by a leſs number of Men, 
and not ſubjected to the examination and peruſal of ſo many. 
And in thole, he was lure to prevent any inconvenient Powers 
to be granted to the Commiſſioners, with whom he had Cre- 
dit enough, having made the Earl of Lothian Secretary of 
State, in the place of the Earl of Lamnrick, and the other two 
being (however ſollicitous for the due obſervation of the Co- 
venant, as he himſelf likewiſe pretended to be) known to be 
moſt averſe from the Hamiltonian Party. Their private Inſtru- 
ctions were, That they ſhould not, in their enlargements and 
* aggravations upon the Subject of their Meſſage, ſeem to take 
* notice, or to imply, that any violence had been us d againſt 
te the Parliament, or any Member of it: That they ſhould be 
te ſo ſhort in their expoſtulations, that they gave no occaſions 
* of offence: That nothing ſhould fall from them juſtifying 
*the King's Proceedings, nor in approbation of the late En- 
gagement, or which might import a breach, or give, or be 
te ground of a new War: They hould urge, that the Parlia- 
* ment, would delay to meddle with the King's Perſon, accord- 
*ing to their ſeveral Promiſes, and Declarations at New-Caflle, 
and at Helmby: That if they ſhould proceed to Sentence 
* againſt the King, then they were to enter their difſent and 
*proteſt, that this Kingdom may be free from the Miſeries 
* which will inevitably follow, withour offcring in their rea- 
*{ons, that Princes are exempted from Trial and Juſtice : 
That none in the Parliament of Scetland hath, or had an 
*hand in the proccedinęs agaialt the King, or Members of 
Par- 
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* Parliament in England. If they procced, then to ſtew the 

* Calamitics that will follow, and how grievous it muſt be to 

*the Kingdom of Scotland, conſidering his being deliver'd up 

*at New-Cafile: That if the Papers which were intitul'd, The 

Agreement of the People, appcar'd to be countenanced, and 

* ſhould import any thing concerning the Proceſſing of the 

* Prince, or changing the Fundamental Government of the 

* Kingdom, they ſhould enter their diſſent: That they ſhould 

* alter thoſe their Inſtructions, and manage their Truſt there- 

* in, according to the advice they ſhould receive from their 

Friends there: That they ſhould proſecute their Inſtructions 

* concerning the Covenant, and againſt any Toleration: That 

*they ſhould ſhew, that the King's laſt Conceſſions were un- 

© ſatisfactory to thoſe Propoſitions which they had made in 

© point of Religion. En = 

Tus were their private Inſtructions; and who thoſe 

Friends at London were, by whoſe advice they were to alter 

their Inſtructions, or manage their Truſt therein, can be un- 

derſtood of no other Men but Cromwell, and young S* Harry 

Vane; with whom Argyle held cloſe Correſpondence. The 

Commiſſioners obſerv'd their Inſtructions very faithfully, and 

after the King had been twice brought before the High Court Up te 

of Juſtice, they gave in their very calm Proteſtation; in which , 

they put them in mind, That they had near three Weeks , Fa. 

before, repreſented to them what Endeavours had been us d .. 

te for taking away the King's Life, and for the change of the © 

Fundamental Government of the Kingdom, and introducing 

ea ſinful and ungodly Toleration in matters of Religion; and 

*that therein they had expreſs d their Thoughts, and Fears of 

*rhe dangerous Conſequences, that might follow thereupon ; | 

* and that they had alſo earneſtly preſs d, that there might be | q 

* no farther proceeding againſt his Majeſty's Perſon, which \ 

* would certainly continue the great diſtractions of the King- | 

** dom, and involve them in many Evils, Troubles, and Con- 3 

* fuſions; but that, by the free Counſels of both Houſes of "= 
Parliament of England, and with the advice and conſent 1 

* of the Parliament of Scotland, ſuch courſe might be taken 

* in relation to the King, as might be for the god and hap- 

te pineſs of both Kingdoms; both having an unqueſtionable, 

and undeniable right in his Perſon, as King of both; which | 

* duly conſider d, they had reaſon to hope, that it would have | 

*given a ſtop to all farther proceedings againſt his Majelty's 

* Perſon. But now underſtanding that after the Impriton- 

*ment, and Excluſion of divers Members of the Houle ©! 

Commons, ard without, and againit the conſent ot the [lovie 

*of Peers, by a ſingle Act of their own, and Their's alone, 

* Fower was given to certain Pœrlous of their own Neenibers, 
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tc of the Army, and ſome others, to proceed againſt his Ma- 
*jeſty's 9 in order whereunto fe had been brought be- 
te fore that extraordinary new Court; they did therefore in 
© the name of the Parliament of Scotland, for their vindication 
e from falſe Aſperſions and Calumnies, declare, that though 
© they were not fatisfied with his Majeſty's late Conceſſions, 
*in the Treaty at Newport in the Iſle of Wight, eſpecially in 
* the matters of Religion, and were reſoly'd not to crave his 
*Reſtoration to his Government, before ſatisfa&tion ſhould 
be given by him to that Kingdom; yet they did all unani- 
te mouſly with one voice, not one Member excepted, diſclaim 
te the leaſt knowledge of, or occaſion to the late Proceedings 
*of the Army here againſt the King; and did ſincerely pro- 
*fels that it would be a great grief to their Hearts, and lie 
te heavy upon their Spirits, if they ſhould ſee the truſting his 
* Majeſty's Perſon to the two Houſes of the Parliament of 
* England to be made ule of to his Ruin, contrary to the de- 
*clar'd Intentions of the Kingdom of Scotland, and ſolemn 
e Profeſſions of the Kingdom of England: And to the end 
te that it might be manifeſt to the World, how much they did 
*abominate and deteſt fo horrid a deſign againſt his Maje- 
*\|ty's Perfon, they did, in the Name of the Parliament and 
* Kingdom of Scotland, declare their diſſent from the ſaid 


Proceedings, and the taking away of his Majeſty's Life; 


* proteſting, that as they were altogether free from the ſame, 
*{o they might be free from all the Miſeries, evil Conſe- 
„ quences, and Calamities, that might follow thereupon to 
te the diſtracted Kingdoms. | 
Wuok vx conſiders the warineſs in the wording and 
timing this Proteſtation, the beſt end whereof could be no 
other than the keeping the King always in Priſon, and ſo go- 
verning without him in both Kingdoms (which was thought 
to have been the purpoſe and agreement of Cromwell and 
Argyle when they parted) muſt conclude that both the Com- 


mitfiorers, and they who ſent them, labour d and conſider d 


more, what they were to ſay in the future, than what they 
were to do to prevent the preſent Miſchief they ſeem d to 
apprehend. , And the Parliament beſt knew their temper, 
when they deferr'd taking notice of their Proteſtation, till 
after they had executed their execrable Villany ; and then 
they ſent them an Anſwer that might ſuit with all their Pa- 


——__ lates. They ſaid, They had heretofore told them, what power 
Mower fn * if Scotland had not the fame Power and Liberty, as they 
ſwrr ro 16 


* this Nation had in the Fundamentals of Government: T hat 


went not about to confine Them, ſo they would not be 
te limited by them, but leaving them to act in Theirs as they 
* ſhould fee cauſe, they reſolv d ro maintain their own Li- 
© berties 
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© berties as God ſhould enable them. And as they were very 
* far from impoling upon them, ſo they ſhould not willingly 
_ ſuffer impoſitions from them, whilſt God gave them ſtrength 
*or lives to oppoſe them. They ſaid, © The Anſwer they 
* made to their firſt and tecond Letter was, that after a long 
tc and ſerious Deliberation of their own intrinſical Power, and 
*'Truſt (deriv'd to them by the Providence of God, through 
the delegation of the People) and upon the like conſidera- 
*rions of what themſelves, and the whole Nation had ſuffer d 
*from the Miſgovernment, and Tyranny of that King, both 
ein Peace, and by the Wars, and 3 how fruitleſs, 
*and full of danger and prejudice the many Addrefles to him 
for Peace had been, and being Conſcious how much they 
* had provoked and tempted God, by the negle& of the im- 
*partial execution of Juſtice, in relation to the innocent 
Blood ſpilt and miſchief done in the late Wars, they had 
* proceeded in ſuch a courſe of Juſtice againſt that Man of 


* Blood, as they doubted not the juſt God (who is no re- 


* {peer of Perſons) did approve and would countenance 
*with his bleſſings upon the Nation; and though perhaps 
e they might meet with many difficulties before their Liber- 
*rics and Peace were ſettled, yet they hoped they ſhould be 
*preſery'd from Confuſion, by the good Will of him who 
* dwelt in the Buſh, which burn'd, and was not conſum d; 
te and that the courſe they had taken with the late King, and 
* meant to follow towards others the Capital Enemies of their 
Peace, was, they hoped, that which would be for the good 


*and happineſs 0 Nations; of which if that of Scotland 


* would think to make uſe, and vindicate their own Liberty 
e and Freedom (which lay before them, if they gave them 
«not away) they would be ready to give them all Neigh- 
*bourly and Friendly Aſſiſtance in the eſtabliſhing thereof; 
te and defired them to take it into their moſt ſcrious conſide- 
© ration, before they eſpouſed that quarrel, which could bring 
*them no other advantage than the entailing upon Them, 
* and their Poſterities, a laſting War, with all the Miſeries 
1 _ attended it, and Slavery under a Tyrant and his 
ue. 

Ir cannot be denied, but that Scotland had by this a fair 
Invitation to have made themſelves a poor Republick, under 
the Shelter and Protection of the other, that was already be- 
come terrible. But the Commiſhoners, who well knew how 
unſuitable ſuch a change would be to the conſtitution of cheir 


Government, and that they might be welcome to their own T:c comm; 
Country, whither they were now to repair, made a reply to. 


and are m 


this Anſwer with more Courage than they had yer expreſſed ; pricn'd, bu; 
for which notwithſtanding their Qualification, they were Im- afterwards 


reed. 


| priſon'd 
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priſon'd by the Parliament; and, upon new Inſtance from 
Scotland, ſet at liberty afterwards. 
The Marquis MaTTERS being reduced to this State, the Marquis of 
Cs Arevle could not hinder the new King's being acknowledged, 
fer Proclai- and proclaimed King, nor from being invited home; which 
70705 2% ſince he could not obſtruct, it would be his Maſter- piece to 
Vaſe for clog the Proclamation it ſelf with ſuch conditions as might 


%% terrifty the new King from accepting the invitation ; and there- 
fore he cauſed this Clauſe to bo inſerted in the Body of the 
Proclamation it ſelf, © Becauſe his Majelty is bound, by the 
*Law of God, and the fundamental Laws of this Kingdom, 
te to rule in Righteouſneſs and Equity, to the Honour of God, 

* and the good of Religion, — the Wealth of the People; 
*it is hereby declared, that before he be admitted to the 
* Exerciſe of his Royal Power, he ſhall give ſatisfaction to 

this Kingdom in thoſe things which concern the ſecurity of 
Religion, the Unity betwixt the Kingdoms, and the good 
* and Peace of this Kingdom, according to the National Co- 
venant and Solemn League and Covenant; for which end, 
they were reſolvd with all poſſible Expedition, to make 
te their humble and earneſt Addrels to his Majeſty. 

Tus was the Proclamation that 8 Foſzph Douglaſs brought 
to the Hague, and the Subject upon which the Commiſhoners 
were to invite his Majeſty to go for Scotland, whoic Inſtru- 
ctions were very ſuitable to the Proclamation: and at the 

Middleton ſame time when the Commiſſioners came from thence, Mid- 

Te, dleton, and ſome other Officers, who had been in their laſt 

-- cotland. Army, hearing that the Prince was proclaim'd King, thought 
it was ſealonable to put themſelves into a poſture to ſerve him 
upon his arrival; and fo aſſembled ſome of thoſe Troops 
which had formerly ſerv'd under them in the North of Scor- 
land; whereupon David Leſley was appointed forthwith, with 
a Party of Horſe and Foot, againſt thoſe Royaliſts, whom 
they knew to be real Aſſertors of his Cauſe, without any other 
intereſt or deſign than of their performing their Duties, as 
Loyal Subjects ought to do: and the Kirk at the ſame time 
declar'd, © That before the King ſhould be receiv'd, albeit 
te they had declared his Right by Succeſſion, he ſhould firſt 
te ſign the Covenant, ſubmit to the Kirk's Cenſure, renounce 
* the Sins of his Father's Houſe, and the Iniquity of his Mo- 
te ther, with other things of the like Nature. All which In- 
formation arriv'd at the ſame time with the Commithoners, 
that they who were about the King, might not be too much 
Exalted with their Maſter's being declar'd King of one of his 
thrice Kingdoms. And ir was very manifeſt, by all that paſſed 
then and afterwards, that the Marquis of Argyle meant only 
to fati>:y the People, in declaring that they had a King, with- 

ont 
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out which they coulq not be ſatisfied, but that ſuch condi- 
tions ſhould be put upon him, as he knew, he would not ſub- 
mit to; and ſo he ſhould be able, with the concurrence of 
the Kirk, to Govern the Kingdom, till, by Cromwell's aſſiſtance 
and advice, he might reverſe that little approach he had made 
towards Monarchy by Proclaiming a King. 

IT was a great Misfortune to the King, and which always Fin, in 
attends Courts which labour under great wants and neceſſities, {* Nt 7 
that, whilſt the greateſt Union imaginable amongſt the few reference ro 

Friends he had was neceſſary, and of too little Power to buoy land. 
him up from the diſtreſſes which overwhelm'd him, there was 
yet ſo great a Faction, and Animoſity amongſt them, that de- 
ſtroy'd ay the moſt probable deſign that could offer ir ſelf; 
as it now fell out with reference to Scotland, which, if united, 
might yet be able to give Reputation at leaſt, if not a vigorous 
Aſſiſtance to the King's Intereſt. 

Tx E Marquis of Mountroſe, who had been mention'd be- Th: Marquis 
fore, had been oblig d by the late King to lay down his Arms; Ae, 
and after he had perform'd ſuch wonderful Actions in Scot- in France: 
land, and left that Kingdom upon his Majeſty's firſt coming 
into the Scotiſh Army to New-Caftle, had firſt arriv'd in France, 
and had not ſuch a Reception from the Queen of England, 
and thoſe who were in credit with her, as he thought the 
notable Services he had perform'd for the King had merited. 

The truth is, he was ſomewhat elated with the great Actions 
he had done; which, upon his firſt coming to Pars, he cauſed 
to be publiſhed in a full Relation in Latin, dedicated to the 
Prince of Wales; in which, as his own Perſon, Courage, and 
Conduct, was well extolled, fo the Reputation of all the reſt 
of that Nation (upon whoſe Aﬀections the Queen at that time 
depended) was exceedingly undervalued and depreſſed; which 
obliged the Queen, and the Prince, to look les graciouily 
upon him; which he could not bear without expreſſing muc 
diſturbance at it. He was then a Man of Eclat, had many Ser- 
vants, and more Officers, who had ferv'd under him, and 
came away with him, all whom he expected the Queen ſhould 
enable him to maintain with ſome luſtre, by a liberal aſſigna- 
tion of Monies. On the other hand, the Quecn was in 
ſtreights enough, and never opcn-handed, and uſed to pay 
the belt Services with receiving them graciouſly, and looking 
kindly upon thoſe who did them. And her Graces were ſtill 
more towards thoſe who were like to do Services, than to thoſe 
who Had done them. So that after a long attendance and 
{ome overtures made by him to Cardinal Mazarin, to raile 
an Army for the Scrvice of that King, which he did not think 
were recciv'd with that regard his great name deſerv'd, the There cee 
Marquis left France, and made a Journey into Germany to the T's 6e5- 
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Emperor's Court, deſiring to ſee Armies, till he ſhould come 
to command them; and was return'd to Fruſſels, about the 
time that the Prince came back into Holland with the Fleet; 
| and lay there very privately, and as incognito, for ſome time, 
| till he heard of the Murder of the late King. Then he ſent 
to the King with the tender of his Service, and to know, If 
1 * his Majeſty thought his attendance upon him might bring 
| * any prejudice to his Majeſty ; and if ſo, that he would fend 
| * over the Chancellor of the Exchequer to Sevenberg, a Town 
| «in Flanders, where he was at preſent to expect him, and 
i! had matters to communicate to him of much importance to 
his Majeſty's Service. Whether he did this out of modeſty, 
and that he might firſt know his Majeſty's pleaſure, or out 
of ſome vanity, that he might ſeem to come to the King, 
after the coldneſs he had met at Paris, by a kind of Treaty, 
the King commanded the Chancellor preſently to go to him; 
and © If he could, without exaſperating him (which he had 
no mind to do) wiſhed, He might be perſwaded rather for 
* ſome time to ſuſpend his coming to the Hague, than pre- 
e ſently ro appear there; which was an injunction very diſ- 
a le to the Chancellor; who in his judgment believ'd 
his Majcſty ſhould bid him very welcome, and prefer him 
before any other of that Nation in his eſteem. 
Tus ſuddain violent Froſt, which ſhut up all the Rivers in 
leſs than four and twenty hours, kept them at that time from 
meeting; but, within a ſhort time after, and upon another 
The Chan- Meſſage from him, they met at a Village three or four miles 
— dong off the Hague; whither the Marquis was come. The Chan- 
ſent re c- Cellor had never ſeen him from the time he had left Oxford, 
Lern: when he ſeem'd to have very much modeſty, and deference 
near che to the opinion and judgment of other Men. But he had, 
Hague. fince that time, done ſo many ſignal Actions, won ſo many 
Battles, and in truth made fo great a noiſe in the World, that 
there appear d no leſs alteration to be in his Humour, and 
Diſcourſe, than there had been in his Fortune. He ſeem'd 
rather to have defired that interview, that he might the bet- 
ter know what advice to give the King, and how to make 
a Party that would be faſt to him, than out of any doubt that 
his preſence would not be acceptable to his Majeſty. There 
was yet no news from Scotland fince the Murder of the King, 
and he ſeem d to think of nothing bur that the King would 
preſently ſend him thither with ſome Forces, to prepare the 
way for himſelf to follow after. They ſpent that Night to- 
gether in Conference, and the next Morning the Chancellor 
prevailed with him, with great difficulty, that he would ſtay 
in that place, which did not abound with all things deſirable, 
or ſome where elſe, until he might give him Notice, _ 
che 
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the King's ſenſe ſhould be of the matters diſcourſed between 
them; inſiſting principally, *Thart, if his going into Scotland 
tc ſhould be thought preſently to be neceſſary, it would then 
te be as neceſſary, that he ſhould not be taken notice of pub- 
cc lickly to have been with the King: with which reaſon he 
ſeem'd ſatisfied; and promiſed © Nor to come to the Hague, 
ce till he ſhould farſt receive advice from the Chancellor. But 
when he heard of the Commiſſioners being come from Scot- 
land, and of the other Lords arrival there, he would no longer 


defer his Journey thither, but came to the Hague well at- The Marquis 


tended by Servants and Officers, and preſented himſelf to the 5311.” the 


King ; who receiv'd him with a good countcnance. 
TrERs were at this time in the Hague, the Commiſ- 
fioners who came from the Council and the Kirk to invite the 
King into Scotland, or rather to let him know upon what 
terms he might come thither, Duke Hamilton, the Earl of 


287 


. Lautherdale, and others of the Nobility of that Faction, who 


were now as odious, and as much perſecuted by that Party, 


vited the King, as any Men were who had ſery'd the King 
from the beginning. There was alſo the Marquis of Moun- 
troſe, with more of the Nobility, as the Earls of Seaford, and 
Kinoul, and others, who adher'd to Mountroſe, and beliey'd 
his clear 
Of theſe 


= to be moſt like to advance the King's Service. 


which then govern'd Scotland and which in that manner in- 


Parties, it might reaſonably have been hoped The Parties 
that the two laſt being equally perſecuted by the Power that 2 . . 


govern'd, ſhould have been eaſily United to have Suppreſſed Hague. 


the other. But it was a buſineſs too hard for the King to 
bring to paſs ; and he could as eaſily have perſwaded the 
Parliament to reject Cromwell, as the Lords of the Engage- 
ment, and thoſe who had joyn'd with Duke Hamilton, to be 
reconciled to e: So that when the King hoped to 
have drawn all the Scoriſþ Nobility together, to have con- 
ſulted what Anſwer, he ſhould give to the Meſſages he had 
receiv'd from the Council and the Kirk, with which they 
themſelves were enough offended, thoſe Lords of the Engage- 
ment did not only refuſe to meet with the Lord Mountroſe, 
but aſſoon as he came into the Room where they were, 
though his Majeſty himſelf was preſent, they immediately 
withdrew, and left the Room; and had the confidence to de- 
fire the King, That the uis of e (whom they 
call'd Fames Graham) © might be forbidden to come into his 
* Majeſty's Preſence, or Court, becauſe he ſtood Excommu- 
*nicated by the Kirk of Scotland, and degraded and for- 
*feited by the Judicatory of that Kingdom. This Propo- 
ſition and Demand they made confidently in writing under 
their Hands, and abounded fo much in this — 4 
| ea 
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Learned and Worthy Scotiſb Divine, Dr Wiſhart, who was 
then Chaplain to a Scoriſh Regiment in the Service of the 
States, being appointed to Preach before the King on the 
Sunday following, they formally beſought the King, That 
c he would not ſuffer him to Preach before him, nor to come 
te into his Preſence, becauſe he ſtood Excommunicated by the 
* Kirk of Scotland, for having refuſed to take the Covenant; 
though it was known, that the true cauſe of the diſpleaſure 
they had againſt that Divine was, That they knew he was the 
Author of the excellent Relation of the Lord Mountroſes 
Actions in Scotland. This carriage and behaviour of thoſe - 
Lords appear d ridiculous to all ſober Men, that any Men 
ſhould have the preſumption to accuſe thoſe who had ſerv'd 
the King with that Fidelity, and were only branded by thoſe 
Rebellious Judicatories for having perform'd their duties of 
Allegiance, and to demand that the King himſelf ſhould con- 
demn them for having ſerv'd his Father: which made thoſe 
of his Majcſty's Council full of Indignation at their Infolence, 
and his Majeſty himſelf declar'd his being offended, by uſing 


the Marquis of Mountroſe with the more countenance, and | 


hearing rhe Doctor Preach with the more attention. But 
from this very abſurd behaviour, beſides his Majeſty's defire 
being fruſtrated, of receiving the joynt advice of the Nobili 
of that Kingdom in an affair that ſo much concern'd himſelf 
and them; and beſides the diſpleaſure, and diſtance, that it 
cCauſed between them and the King's Council (who thought 
the Scotiſh Lords might as reaſonably move the King, thar 
they might be remov'd, who lay under the ſame brand, and 
reproaches in England for adhering to the Crown, as the other 
did in Scotland) the King had reaſon to be troubled with 
another apprehenſion, which was, that the Marquis of Moun- 
troſe (who could not be ignorant of any thing which the 
other Perſons ſaid or did) would, out of juſt indignation, take 
revenge upon thoſe Perſons whom he contemn'd too much ; 
and fo that the Peace of the Country, where his Majcſty was 
but a Gueſt, would be violated by his Subjects, as it were in 
his own fight; which would make his abſence from thence 
the more defireable. 

He, to whom this unreaſonable Animoſity was moſt im- 
puted, and who indeed was the great Fomenter, and Proſe- 
cutor of it, was the Earl of Lautherdale; whole ficry Spirit 
was not capable of any moderation. One of the Council con- 
ferring one day with him upon a Subject that could not put 
him into paſſion, and fo being in a very fair converſation, de- 
fird him To inform him, what foul Offence the Marquis of 
« Mountroſe had ever committed, that ſhould hinder thole to 
* make a conjunction with him, who, in reſpect of the be | 
bels 
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© bels were in as deſperate a condition as himſelf, and who 
could not more deſire the King's Reſtitution than he did. 
The Earl told him calmly enough, © That he could not ima- F. 
ce pine, Or Conceive the Barbarities and Inhumanities Mon- — 
„ troſe was guilty of, in the time he made a War in Scotland; curſe a- 
K* that he never gave Quarter to any Man, but purſucd all ther 
4 © Advantages he ever got, with the utmoſt outrage and cruel- ; 
*ry: that he had in one Battle kill'd fifteen hundred of one 
Family, of the Campbels, of the blood and name of Argyle, 
and that he had utterly rooted out ſeveral Names, and en- 
**tire noble Families. The other told him, © That it was the 
« Nature and Condition of that War, that Quarter was give 
„on neither fide; that thoſe Priſoners which were takey 
*by the Scots, as once they did take ſome Perſons of Ho- 
* nour of his Party, were afterwards in cold Blood hang'd re- 
| Ml ec {4 which was much worſe than if they had been 
*Kkill'd in the Field; and asked him,“ If Mountroſe had ever 
*cauſcd any Man to dye in cold Blood, or after the Battle 
eas ended; fince what was done in it flagraute, was more 
to be imputed to the fierceneſs of his Soldiers, than to his 
& ant of humanity. The Earl confeſſed, That he did not 
'* know he was guilty of any thing but what was done in 
e the Field; but concluded with more paſſion, © That his be- 
esc haviour there was ſo Savage, that Scotland would never for- 
« give him. And in other Company, where the ſame Sub- 
te ject was debated, he {wore with great paſſion, © I hat though 
he wiſh'd nothing more in this World than to {cc the King 
!«Reſtor'd, he had much rather that he ſhould never be Re- 
ceſtor d, than that Fames Graham ſhould be permitted to 
come into the Court: of which Declaration of his the King 
was inform'd by William Legg and S* William Armorer, who 
{were both preſcnt at the Hague, and in the Company, when 
he ſaid ir. 
TrERE was at that time in the Hugue the Lord Ner- 
burgh, who, after the Murder of the late King, was com- 
I'd together with his Wife, the Lady Aubigne), to fly out 
f England, Cromwell every day making diſcoveries of corrc- 
ſpondencies which had been between the King and them. 
And thereupon they made an eſcape from thence, and came 
o the Hague. That Lord having been too young to have had | 
n part in the former War, had been than ſent by his Majelty's ; 
direction, to be bred in France; from whence he return'd 
ot till his Majeſly was in the hands of the Scoriſh Army; 
c and from that time he perform'd all the Offices ot Fidelity, 
1 and Duty to the King, that a generous and worthy Perſon 
could find any opportunity for: with which his Majeſty was 
A Vol. III. Part 1. U abun- 
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abundantly ſatisfied and pleaſed: and he now Tranſported 
himſelf and his Wife into Holland, that he might leave her 
there, and himſelf attend the King in any Expedition. 
Tus Lady was a Woman of a very great Wit, and moſt 
truſted and converſant in thoſe Intrigues, which at that time 
could be bcſt manag'd and carried on by Ladies, who with 
leſs jealouſy could be ſeen in all Companies: and ſo ſhe had 
not been a-ſtranger to the molt ſecret Tranſactions with the 
Scots, and had much Converſation with the Lord Lanrick, 
during the time the King was at Hampton Court, and whilſt 
he ſtay d afterwards in London, when the King was Impri- 
ſon'd in the Iſle of Wight; and being now both in the Hague, 
they had much Converſation together. She had likewiſe had 
long Acquaintance, and Friendſhip with one of the Council, 
who, ſhe knew, had been as much truſted as any by the Fa- 
ther, and was believ'd to have Credit with the preſent King. 
She lamented thoſe Diviſions amongſt the Scots, which ev 
Body ſpoke of, and every Body knew. the diſorder chey pro 
duced in the King's Councils; and faid, © She deſir d fothiag 
* more, than that there were a good underſtanding between 
* Duke Hamilton and Him; which, ſhe ſaid, © She was ſure 
* would eaſily be, if they two had but once a frank Confe- 
«rence — The other, who indeed had an eſteem for 
the Duke, ſeem d very deſirous of it: and ſhe thereupon 
told him, that © The Duke had expreſs d to her, that he 
* would be willing to embrace the occaſion : and it was ſo 
concerted, that within a day or two, they met as by chance 


2.90 


at her Lodgings. And ſhe ſo dextrouſly introduc'd them to a. 


Civility towards each other, and to expreſs their Inclinations 
to a mutual freedom, that after an hour's general Converſa- 


tion there, to which ſhe left them, and went her ſelf abroad, 


they parted with fair profeſſions of future good Will; and 
the other promiſed to viſit the Duke the next morning carly, 
that they might have the more time without being interrupt- 
ed, and he was with him accordingly, and found him in 

bed. They continued together near two hours, the Duke 
having commanded his Servant to tell any who came to vitit 
him, that he was aſleep. The other ſpoke of © The Procla- 


Conference © mation, and the manner of inviting the King into Scorlayd, 
Serween © and of the ſtrange Spirit that poſſeſſed thoſe who govern'd 


Due Ha- . * . »- ® * 
milton ade there, and perſwadeꝗ them to imagine it poſſible, that the 
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cler en- er that it could be of Advantage to him to do ſo; ſince it 


2 7 te could not but much alienate the Affections of all that Party 
Scotland. in England that had ſerv'd his Father, upon whom he ought 


e cuuctly to depend for his Reſtoration to the Government of 
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**that Kingdom. Then he ſpoke of © The differences and 
* TIES which were between thoſe of that Nation wha 
had an equal deſire to ſerve the King, and ſeem'd to be 
* equally proſecuted by the Party that now prevail'd, which 
ce had excluded both; and wiſh'd © That ſome Expedient 
*might be found out to Unite all thoſe; and particularly thar 
*his Grace, and the Marquis of Mceuntroſe might be recon- 
*cil'd; towards which, he ſaid, he was ſure that the Marquis 
* had great Inclination, and had always eſteem'd him a Man 
*of Honour; which appear'd by the Book which was pub- 
* liſh'd, where he was always worthily mcntion'd, though 
* he had not dealt ſo well with many others. 
Wuk x the Duke had heard him with very civil attention, 
he told him as to the firſt part, Concerning the Proclama- 
cc tion, and the manner of inviting the King to come to them, a 
*he was not to make any other judgment by it, than only f 
of the Perſon of the Marquis of Argyle; who, with the 
* Aſſiſtance of ſome few Mipiitcrs, and others his Creatures, 
te did at preſent Govern: that Argyle well knew there was 
*an 4 neceſſity, in reſpect of the whole People, to 
* proclaim the King after the Murder of his Father; and 
te therefore he could find no other way to keep him from 
* coming thither, but by clogging the Proclamation and Meſ- 
tc ſage with thoſe unworthy Expreſſions, which might deter 
te him from putting himſclf into their hands; which Argyle 
© Jjid not wiſh he ſhould do, becauſe in his abſence he was 
«ſure he ſhould govern all, being well agreed with Cromwell 
tc how the Government ſliould be carried; and ſo the King 
* might be kept out, Cromwell would ſupport him againſt all 
* other Parties; but that they both knew well enough, that 
te if his Majeſty were once there, the whole Nation would 
* ſtick to him and obey him. He confeſs d, That there was 
te generally fo great a Superſtition for the Covenant, that 
«whoſoever ſhould ſpeak againlt it for the preſent, would loſe 
te all credit, though he did acknowledge it had done much 
tc Miichief, and would do more whilſt it ſhould be inſiſted 
* upon; but, he ſaid, That muſt be a work of time, and an 
et effect of the King's Government; which would find it ne- 
te ceſſary, in many other Reſpects, to leſſen the power of the 
« Miniſters; which being leſſen d, the Reverence of the Co- 
© venant would quickly fall to; and till then He, and all 
© Mcn, mult have patience. For the ſecond, he ſaid, He 
« wiſhed heartily that there could be a Union of all Parties 
« «hich deſired the King's Reſtauration, and that the Animo- 
ee ſity againſt the Marquis of Meuntroſe might be extinguiſhed. 
«For his own part, that he had only one Quarrcl _ 
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«him, which was that, by his unjuſt Calumnies and Proſe- 


*cution, he had driven him into Rebellion; which nothing 
e elſe could have done. And for that he always asked God 
cc forgiveneſs from his Heart, and defir'd nothing more than 
*to repair his fault by loſing his life for the King; and would 
«with all his Heart, joyn to morrow with the Marquis of 
tc Mountroſe, in carrying on the King's Service, though he 
te did believe, in that conjuncture, the Animoſity againſt the 
* Marquis was ſo great, that if he ſhould declare ſuch an In- 
te clination, all his own Friends would fall from him, and 
te abhor him. He faid, © His own Condition was very hard; 
te for that having been always bred up in the Church of Eng- 
* and, for which he had a great Reverence, he was forced 
* to comply with the Covenant; which he perfectly deteſted, 
te and looked upon it as the ruin of his Nation; and would 
*be as glad as any Man of a good opportunity to declare a- 
ce gainſt it. But, faid he, I dare not ſay this; and if I did, I 
te ſhould have no power or credit to ſerve the King. There 
ce js, ſaid he, a very worthy Gentleman, who Lodges in this 
* Houſe, the Earl of Lautherdale, my Friend and my Kinſ- 
© man; who, upon my Conſcicnce, loves me heartily ; and 
* vet I dare fay nothing of this to him, either againſt the 
* Covenant, or for the Marquis of Mountroſe : and if I 
ce ſhould, I believe he would rather chooſe to kill me, than 
te to joyn with me: ſo much he is tranſported with prejudice 
ein both theſe 2 and ſo incapable to hear reaſon 
* apon either of thoſe Arguments, though in all other things, 
te few Men have a better underſtanding, or can diſcourſe more 
« rcaſonably. | 
Wurst they continued in all poſſible freedom in this 
conference, the Earl of Lautherdale, who it ſeems was in- 
Form'd of the others being there, came in his Night-Gown 
into the Chamber, and ſo broke off the diſcourſe. The other 
after ſitting ſome time in general Converſation, departed. And 
there continued afterwards all civility between the Duke and 
him. But as himſelf told the Lady Aubigney, who ſhortly af- 
ter died there, He could not, without giving jealouſy to his 
Friend Lautherdale, which he had no mind to do, ſpend ſo 
e much time with the other in private as he could have been 
«willing to have done: and the death of that Lady leflen'd 


the opportunities. 


I x this unſtcady and irrefolute condition of the King's 


Council, it was "oy manifeſt, that how long tocver his Ma- 
C 


jeſty mould defer 


e reſolution, to what place he would re- 
move, he ſhould not be able to ſtay long in the place where 


he was, The States, eſpecially thoſe of Holland, let fall 


ſome- 
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ſomewhat every day in their Counſels, and Conſultations, 
That the King's reſiding in the Hague would be very incon- 
s enient to them; and it was the great Intereſt of the Prince 
of Orange, not without much dexterity, that kept the States 
from ſending a Meſſage directly to his Majeſty, to deſire him, 
* That he would depart from that Country, aſſoon as he could. 


And there happen d an Accident at this time, which made the 


reſolution neceſſary, and would inevitably have drawn on that 
Meſſage, which had yet been kept back. 
IT was touch'd before, that there was a purpoſe at Lon- 


don, to fend over an Envoy from thence into Holland, to pre- 


pare the way for a farther good Intelligence, and Negotiation, 
which might end in a firm Peace, and a reciprocal Alliance be- 
tween the two Republicks. To that purpoſe one Doriſlaus, a 
Dr in the Civil Law, was named; who, being born in Delpht 
in Holland, had been bred at Leyden, and afterwards liv'd long 
in London, having been receiv'd into Greſham College as a 
Profeſſor in one of thoſe Chairs which are cndow'd for publick 
Lectures in that Society, and had been, from the beginning of 
the Troubles, in the Exerciſe of the Judge Advocate's Office 
in the Earl of Eſſex's Army. In this conjuncture this Man ar- 
riv'd at the Hague, and took his Lodging in a Houſe where 


Strangers uſed to repair, and were accommodatcd till they 


gms otherwiſe for their better accommodation. Whilſt 


he was at Supper, the ſame Evening that he came to the Town, boriſtaus 


in Company of many others who uſed to Eat there, half a2 


. the Parlta- 
dozen Gentlemen entcr'd the Room with their Swords drawn, ment, Al- 
and required thoſe who were at the Table © Not to ſtir; for {#7  '** 
*that there was no harm intended to any bur the Agent who — 
c came from the Rebels in England, who had newly Mur- M. 


* der'd their King. And one of them, who knew Doriſlaus, 


pulled him from the Table, and killed him at his Feet: and 


thereupon they all put up their Swords, and walked leifurcly 
out of the Houle, leaving thoſe who were in the Room, in 


much Amazemens and Conſternation. Though all who were 


engaged in the Enterpriſe, went quictly away, and ſo out of 
the Town, inſomuch as no one of them was ever apprehended, 
or called in queſtion, yet they kept not their own Counſel ſo 


well (believing they had done a very Heroick Act) but that 


it was generally known they were all Scotiſh Men, and moſt 
of them Servants, or Dependents upon the Marquis of Moun- 
troſe. 

Tat King was exceedingly troubled and perplexed with 
this Accident, which he could not foreſee, and eaſily diſcern'd 
that it would be applied to his prejudice; and that the States 
could not but bighly reſent it, in many reſpects; that the 
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Man who was killed, was in truth their own Subject, and im- 
ployed to them as a publick Miniſter, by thoſe with whom 
they had no mind to have any Quarrel. Upon all which his 
Majeſty concluded, that his preſence there would quickly 
appcar more unacceptable than ever: beſides, that there had 
been the ſame night ſome Quarrels, and Fighting in the Strects 
between ſome Servants of the King and ſome Gentlemen of 
the Town; in which a Son of one of the States was dan- 
gerouſly hurt, though he recover'd afterwards. 

Ir cannot be denied but that the States proceeded upon 
theſe diforders, to which thcy had not been accuſtom'd, with 
great gravity, and more than ordinary reſpect to the King. 
They were highly offended with what was paſt, and ſenſible 
what expoſtulations, and clamour for Juſtice they muſt ex- 
pect, and ſuſtain from England, and what reproaches they 
mult undergo for ſuffcring all thoſe who had — guilty of 
ſuch a Crime, to eſcape the Miniſters of Juſtice ; which could 
not but bc imputed to them, as a great ſcandal to their Go- 
vernment: Vet they proceeded very ſlowly in their Inquiſi- 
tion, and with ſuch formalities as were uſual (and which could 
bring no prejudice to the Offenders; who were cither gone 
out of their Dominions, or conccaled themſelves in other 
Towns, where the fame formalities were to be uſed, if they 
were diſcover d) and without ſo much reflection upon the 
King, as if they believ d that the guilty Perſons had any rela- 
tion to his Service: Vet they took notice of © The multitude 
* of Strangers which were in the Town, and how impoſſible 
«it would be for them to preſerve the Peace, and good Go- 
*© vernment thereof, if ſuch reſort were not reſtrain d. They 
aggravated exceedingly © The indignity that had been offer'd 
© to the State it ſelf, in the attempt that had been made upon 
© Perſon under Their Protection, and for whoſe ſafety the 
*Publick Faith was, upon the matter, engaged; with = hag 
tion enough, © That it would be fit for the King to remove 
from thence, Of all which his Majeſty receiving advertiſe- 
ment, he thought it better himſelf to give them notice of his 
purpoſe to leave them, than to expect a plain Injunction from 
them to do fo. He found this the more neceſſary to be done, 
fince from the time that the Scotiſh Commiſſioners were come 
thither, they had taken great pains to infuſe into the opinions 
of that Pe@lc, © That they were ſent from the Kingdom of 
Scotland, that was entirely and unanimouſly at his Maje- 
ce ſty's diſpoſal, to invite him to repair thither, and to take 
* poſſeſſion of his Government there, where there was al- 
te ready an Army preparing to aſſiſt him towards the recovery 
* of his other Dominions; but that there was a Party 2 evil 
* Coun- 
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b them the States General (who were not at that time aſſem- 
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c hart to them the true ſtate and condition of his ſeveral Do- 
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* Counſellors about his Majeſty, who diſſwaded him from ac- 
*cepting that their Invitation, except they would be content 
* ro change the Government of their Church, and to citabliſh 
*Epiſcopacy there again. And by theſe inf:nuations they 
perſwaded many of the States to believe, that the defence of 
Biſhops, for whom they had no regard, was the ſole difference 
between the King and Them, which kept the King from 
going into Scotland: So that the King was not without ſome 
apprehenſion, that by that miſtake and falſe information, the 
States might give him advice to accept the Scots Invitation. 
And therefore he ſent to the States of Holland, That he had 
* a defire to ſay ſomewhat to them, if they would aſſigu him 
*an Audience the next day; which they readily did. 

Tus King was receiv'd in the fame manner he had been me King 
formerly, and being conducted into the Room of Council, 4% 5 
after a ſhort Compliment, he deliver'd a Paper to them, which of Holland, 
he deſired might be read, and that he might receive their ad- 770 0? 
vicc W ny aſſoon as they pleas'd. The Memorial con- m = 
tain'd, in the firſt place, his Majeſty's acknowledgment of 
the Civilities he had receiv d there, and his defire © That by 


bled) © might be inform'd of ſuch his Majeſty's ſenſe of their 
* kindneſs; eſpecially in the full and high deteſtation they 
«had expreſs d of the impious, and unparallell'd Murder of 
* his Royal Father of Bleſſed Memory, their fait and un- 
* ſhaken Ally, by which the Forms and Rules of all kind of 
te Government were no leſs violated and diflolv'd, than that of 
* Monarchy : That he came to inform them that he did intend 
© in a ſhort time, ſo to diſpoſe of his Perſon, as might with 
* God's Bleſſing moſt probably advance his Affairs; and that 
for the better doing thereof, and that he might in ſo impor - 
* tant an Affair receive their particular advice, he ſhouid im- 


© minions. That he needed not inform them of the deplora- 
ce ble condition of his Kingdom of England, where the Hearts 
** and Affections of his Loyal Subjects were fo deprefled, and 
* kept under by the Power and Cruelty of thoſe who had Mur- 
* der'd their late Sovereign, and who every day gave freſh 
* and bloody inſtances of their Tyranny, to fright Men from 
*their Allegiance, that for the preſent no Man could belicve 
* that miſerable Kingdom add be fit for his Majeſty to truſt 
ce his Perſon in: That in Scotland, it is very true, that his Ma- 
«jelly is proclaim'd King, but with ſuch limitations, and re- 
te ſtrictions againſt his exerciſe of his Royal Power, that in 
*truth they had only given him the Name, and denicd him 
te the Authority: That above five parts of fix of the Nobility 
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*and chicf Gentry of that Kingdom, were likewiſe excluded 
from their jult Right, and from any part in the Adminiſtra- 
* tion of the Publick Affairs; fo that That Kingdom ſeem'd 
* not ſufficiently prepared for his Majeſty's reception; but that 
* he hoped, and doubtcd not, that there would be in a ſhort 
*time a perfect Union, and right underſtanding between all 
* his Subjects of that his Kingdom, and a due ſubmiſſion and 
* obedience from them all to his Majeſty, for that he was re- 
© folv'd (and had never had the leaſt purpoſe to the contrary ) 
to preſerve and maintain the Government of Church and 
* State in that Kingdom, as it is eltabliſh'd by the Laws there- 
* of, without any violation or altcration on his part : So that 
there could be no difference between him and his Subjects 
*of that Kingdom, except they ſhould endeavour, and prels 
* his Majeſty to alter the Laws and Government of his other 
Kingdoms; which as it would be very unreaſonable to de- 
©*firc, ſoit is not in his power to do if he ſhould conſent, and 
*joyn with his Subjects of Scotland to that purpoſe : which 
e made him confident, that, when they had throughly weigh'd 
*and confider'd what was good for x Dau! a as well as for 
Him, they would acquieſce with enjoying the Laws and Þ 
© Privileges of that Kingdom, without defiring to infringe or | 
e impole upon thoſe of their Brethren and Neighbours. And 
his Majeſty delir'd the States, © That if any Perſons had en- 
* deavour'd to make any impreſſions upon them, that he hath, 
© 5r ever had other intentions or deſires, with reference to 
© his Subjects of Scotland, than what himſelf now expreſs d 
*to them to have, that they would give no Credit to them: | 
* And aſſured them, that they ſhould always find him con- 
© {tant to thoſe reſolutions, and eſpecially, that all ways and 
* means which might lead to the advancement and propaga- 
*cion of the Proteſtant Religion, ſhould be fo heartily em- 
* braccd by him, that the World ſhould have caule to believe 
* him to be worthy of his Title of Defender of the Faith, which 
che valued as his greateſt Attribute. | | 
Tuns being the true preſent condition of his two King- 
doms of England and Scetland, and it being neceſſary for his 
Majeſty, to give life to the afflicted (tate of his Aﬀairs by his 
own Perſonal Activity and Vigour, he told them, © There 
*remain'd only, that he ſhould impart to them the like State 
* of his other Kingdom of Ireland; which had likewile ſent 
to him, and defir'd him to repair thither with great impor- 
*runity : That the Marquis of Ormond, his Lieutenant there, 
*©{1] concluded a Peace with the Roman Catholicks; and 
* Tar thereby his Majeſty was entirely poſſeſs d of three parts 
*of four of that hi, large anl fruitful Kingdom, and of the 
| *Com- 
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Command of good Armics, and of many good Ships to be 
*joyn'd to his own Fleet; and that he had reaton to hope 
ce and to believe that Dublin it ſelf, and the tew other places, 
* which had ſubmitted to the Rebellious power in Tun,; 
ct either already were, upon the knowledge of that odious 
* Parricide, return'd to their Allegiance, or would ſpecdily 
ebe reduced; of which he expected every day to reccive 
«© Advertiſement; which it it ſhould fall out, yet he foreſaw 
* many objections might be made againſt his going thither, 
*not only in regard of the difficulty and danger of his paſ- 
*ſ{age, but of the jealouſies which would ariſe upon the large 
* Conccihons which were made unto the Roman Catholicks 
of that Kingdom; which could not be avoided. And 
having thus given them a clear Information of the State of 
his three Kingdoms, his Majeſty concluded with his defire, 
That the States would give him their advice as freely, to 
* which of them he ſhould repair; and that they would 
ce give him all neceſſary aſſiſtance that he might proſecute 
ce their Counſel. 

Maxy Men fear'd, that the King would have brought 
great prejudice to himſelf by this Communication, and, upon 
the matter, obliged himſelf to follow their Advice; which 
they apprehended would be contrary to his own judgment. 
For nothing was more commonly diſcourſed among the 


Dutch, and by many of the States themlclves, than“ That the 


«King ought, without delay, to throw himſelf into the Arms 
* of Scotland, and to gratify them in all they deſir d: That 
* Biſhops were not worth the contending for; and that the 
* ſupporting Them, had been the ruin of his Father, and 
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* would be His, if he continued in the fame obſtinacy. But 


the King had reaſon to believe that they would not ſo much 


concern themſelves in his broken Affairs, as to give him Ad- 


vice what to do: And it was neceſſary for him to get a little 
more time, upon ſome occurrences which would every day 
happen, before he took a poſitive reſolution which way to 
ſteer: for though, in his own opinion, Ireland was the place 
to which he was to repair, yet he knew that notwithſtan ding 
the Peace that was made, there were ſeveral Parties ſtill in 
Arms there, beſides thoſe who adher'd to the Parliament, 
who refuſed to ſubmit to that Peace. Though tlie General 
Council at Kilkenny (which had been always look'd upon as 
the Repreſentative of the Confederate Catholicks of that 
Kingdom, and ro which they had always ſubmitted } had fully 
conſented to the Treaty of Peace with the Lord Lieutcnanc, 
yet Owen O Neile, who had the Command of all the Iriſh in 
Ulſter, and who was look'd upon as th2.belt General they 


had, 
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had, totally refuſed to ſubmit to it, and poſitively proteſted 
againſt ir, as not having provided for their Intereſt; and that 
Council was not ſorry for his ſeparation, there being little 
leſs Animoſity between thoſe of Ulſter and the other Iriſh, 
than was between them both and the Engliſh : and they knew 
that O Neile more infiſted upon recompence in Lands and 
Prefcrments, than upon any proviſion that concern'd Reli- 
gion it ſelf. Then the Scots in Ulſter, who were very nume- 


rous, and under good diſcipline, and well provided with 


Arms and Ammunition, would not ſubmit to the Com- 
mands of the Lord Lieutenant; but were reſoly'd to follow 
the example of their Country- men, and to fee the King ad- 
mitted and recciy'd, as well as proclaim'd, before they would 
ſubmit to his Authority: which made the Marquis of Or- 
mond the leſs troubled at the Obſtinacy of O Neile 8 he 
had uſed all the means he had to draw him in) ſince he pre- 
ſumed the Scots and He would mortifie each other, during 
the time that he ſhould ſpend in making himſelf ſtrong enough 
to ſuppreſs them both: For the Scots who would not joyn 
with the Marquis, were very vigorons in proſecuting the 


War againſt © Neile, and the Iriſh of Ulſter. Theſe Divi- 


ſions, Factions, and Confuſions in Ireland, made the King 
the more ſollicitous that his Council ſhould be unanimous 
for his going thither, at leaſt that the Scors, how virulent 


ſoever againſt each other, ſhould all concur in their Advice, 


That it was not yet ſeaſonable for him to go for Scotland; 
which made him labour ſo much to bring the Hamiltonians, 
and thoſe who follow'd Mourtroſe, whom he bcliev'd boch to 


be of that opinion, ro meet together, and to own it joyntly 


to the King in Council: But it is ſaid before how impollible 
it was to obtain that Conjunction. 

Wu the King found, that it was not poſſible to bring 
the Lords of the Scotiſh Nation together to confer upon the 
Aﬀairs of that Kingdom, he thought to have drawn them ſe- 
verally, that is, thoſe of the Engagement by themſelves, and 
the Marquis of Mountroſe with his Friends by themſelves, 
to have given him their Advice in the preſence of his Coun- 
cil, that fo, upon Debate thereof between them, his Majeſty 
might the more maturely have determin'd what he was to do. 
The Marquis of Mountroſe cxpreſs'd a great willingneſs to 
give his Majeſty ſatisfaction, this, or any other way; being 
willing to deliver his opinion concerning Things, or Perſons, 
before any Body, and in any Place. But the Lords of the 
Engagement poſitively refuſed to deliver their opinion, but to 
the King himſelf, and not in the preſence of his Council ; 
which, they ſaid, Would be to confeſs a kind of ſubordina- 
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*rion of the Kingdom of Scotland, which was independent 
eon the Council of England ; and Duke Hamilion told the 
Counſellor, with whom he had before ſo frecly converled, 
and who expoſtulated with him upon ir, That it was the 
* only ground of the heavy judgment in Parliament againſt 
the Earl of Traquair, that, having been the King's Com- 
*miſhoner in Scotland, he gave account to the King of 
* Tranſactions, and of the Affairs of that Kingdom, at the 
*Council-Table in England ; whereof he was likewiſe a 
Member; ſo jealous that Kingdom was, and ſtill is, of their 
«Native Privileges; and therefore dehred, © That he might 
te not be preſſed to do what had been ſo penal to another in 
* his own ſight. | 

Tur King ſatisfied himſelf with having all their opinions 
deliver'd to himſelf, ſubſcribed under all their hands, which 
every one conſented to: though moſt of them would have 
been glad that the King would have gone into Scotland, upon 
what condeſcenſions ſoever; becauſe they all belicy'd His 
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5 would eaſily turn all, and that they ſhould be quĩick- 


y reſtored to their Eſtates, which they carcd molt for: yer 
no body preſumed to give that advice, or fecm'd to think ir 
— So that the King reſumed the former Debate of 
going directly for Ireland, and direction was given for pro- 
viding Ships, and all other things neceſſary for that Voyage. 
There remain'd only one doubt, whether his Majeſty ſhould 
take France in his way, that he might ſce his Mother, who 
by Letters and Meſſages preſſed him very earneſtly ſo to do; 
or whether he ſhould embark in Holland directly for Ireland ; 
which would be leſs loſs of time, and might be done carly 
in — Spring, before the Parliament's Fleet ſnould put out 
tO Sea. | 

Tur who did not wiſh that the Queen ſhould exerciſe 
any power over the King, or have too much credit with 
him, were againſt his going into France, as © An occaſion of 
* ſpending more time than his Affairs would permit, and an 
* obligation to make a greater Expence than he had, or knew 
* where to have, means to defray : and they thought it an 
Argument of moment, That from the time of the Murder 
* of his Father, the King had never receiv'd Letter of con- 
* dolement from France, nor the leaſt invitation to go thi- 


«ther. On the other fide, they who wiſh'd, and hop'd that 


the Queen would have ſuch an influence upon the King that 
his Council ſhould have leſs credit with him, deſired very 
much that his Majeſty would make France his way. The 
Scots deſired it very much, believing they ſhould find her Ma- 
jeſty very propitious to their Counſels, and jnclined to 2 
their 
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their undertakings; and they were very ſure that Mountroſe 
would never go to Paris, or have credit with the Queen. 

Tut Prince of Orange, and the Princeſs Royal his Wife, 
had a great dctire to gratify the Queen, and that the King 
ſhould ſee her in the way; and propoled © That his Majelty 
* might appoint a place, where the Queen and He might 
te meet, without going to Paris; and, after three or four 
days (tay together, his Majeſty might haſten his Journey to 
e {ome convenient Port, from whence he might embark for 
© Ireland by a ſhorter paſſage than from Holland; and the 
Prince of Orange would appoint two Ships of War, to at- 
e tend his Majeſty in that French Port, before he ſhould get 
* thither. His Majeſty inclincd this way, without poſitively 
relolving upon it; yet directed © That his own Gan of bulk, 
*and his interior Servants, ſhould be preſently embarked to 
take the directelt paſſage to Ireland; and order'd © That the 
*rcit, who were to wait upon his Perſon, ſhould likewiſe 
*\{cnd their Goods and Baggage, and ſuch Servants who were 
e not ablolutely neceſſary for their preicnt Service, upon the 
* {ame Ships for Ireland; declaring, ©* That, if he made France 
his way, he would make all poſſible haſte, and go with as 
*light a train as he could, Hereupon two Ships were ſhortly 
after provided, and many Perſons (and great ſtore of Bag- 
gage) embark'd for Ireland, and arriv'd there in ſafety; but 
moit of the Perſons, and all the Goods, milcarricd in their 
return, when they knew thar the King was not to come thi- 
ther, upon the accidents that afterwards fell our there. 

T in 15 Reſolution being taken, the Lord Cyttington, who 
had a juſt excuſe from his Age, being chen ſeventy five Fears 
old, to wiſh to be in ſome repoſe, conſider d with himſelf how 
to become diſintangled from the fatiguc of thoſe Voyages 
and Journeys, which he ſaw the King would be obliged to 
make. In Holland he had no mind to ſtay, having never 
lov'd that People, nor been lov'd by them; and he thought 
the Climate ir ſelf was very pernicious to his health, by rea- 
ſon of the Gout, which frequently viſited him. France was 
as ungrateful to him, where he had not becn kindly treated, 
and was look'd upon as one who had been always addicted 
to Spain, and no friend to the Crown of France; fo that he 
was willing to find a good occaſion to ſpend the remainder 
of his age where he had ſpent ſo much of his youth, in Spain, 
and where he belicy'd that he might be able to do the King 
more Service than any other way. And there was newly 
come to the Hague an Engliſh Gentleman, who had been an 
Officer in the King's Army, and was in Madrid when the 
News cauc thither of the Murder of the King: and * 8 
atc 
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lated many particulars of the paſſion and indignation of tha: 
Court, upon that occaſion, againſt the Rebels; that The 
* King, and all the Court, put themſelves into ſolemn mourn- 
e: (and he repeated fome Expreſſions which the King 
and Don Lewis de Haro had made of tendernets and com- 
paſhon for our King) and that“ The King of Hain {poke of 
< ſending an Embaſladour to his Majeſty. 

Tu Es relations, and any thing of that kind, how weak- 
ly ſoever founded, were very willingly heard. And from 
hence the Lord Cottington took occaſion to confer with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (with whom he held a ſtrict 
Friendſhip, they living, and keeping Houle together ) of The cee 
* ill condition the King was in, and that he ought to think, c 
* what Prince's kindnels was like to be of molt uſe and be- tingron 
*nefit to his Majeſty, and from whom he might hope to re- 9 
*ceive a Sum of Money; if not as much as might ſerve for * H 
*a Martial Expedition, yet ſuch an annual Exhibition as 2 
ce might ſerve for his ſupport: that he had already experience Ng Gal 
ce of France, and knew well the Intelligence that the Cardi- 2 te 
* nal had at that very time with Cromvell : but he did verily ” 
te believe, that if the King of Spain were dexteroully treated 
«with, and not more asked of him than could conſiſt with 
* his Affairs to ſpare, a good yearly ſupport might be pro- 
*curcd There, and the expectation of it might be worth the 
King's ſending an Embaſiador thither. He laid, © He was 
© more of that opinion ſince the King had taken the reſolu- 
cc tion of going for Ireland; where the King of Su credit » 
© might be of great bencht to him: that Owen O Neil, and 
te the old Iriſh of Ulſter, were ſtill in Arms againſt the King; 
* and would not ſubmit to the conditions which the general 
ce Council of the Confederate Catholicks had conicnted to 
«with the Marquis of Ormond: that O Neil had been bred 
© in Spain, and had a Regiment in Flanders, and fo mult have 
«an abſolute dependence upon his Catholick Majeſty, for 
* whom all the old Iriſh had ever had a particular devotion 
«and if it were only to diſpole Him and that People to the 
King's obcdicnce, and to accept thoſe conditions which 
* might conveniently be given to them, it were well worth 
*ſuch a journey; and the King of Spain would never refuſe 
te to gratify the King to the utmoſt that could be detir'd in 
© that particular. The Chancellor thought this diſcourſe not 
unreaſonable, and acked him“ Who would be fit to be tear 
«rhither> not imagining that he had any thought of going 
thirhcr Himſelf? He anſwer'd, © That, if the King would be 
* adviſed by him, he ſhouid ſend them Two thither, and he 
* did believe they ſhould do him very good Service. 
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Tus Chancellor was weary of the Company he was in, 
and the buſineſs, which, having no reſpect but towards de- 
ſpair, was yet render d more greivous by the continual Con. 
tentions and Anĩmoſities between Perſons. He knew he was 
not in the Queens favour at all, and ſhould find no reſpect 
in that Court. However, he was very ſcrupulous, that the 
King might not ſuſpect that he was weary of his Attendance, 
or that any Body elle might believe that he withdrew him- 
ſelf from waiting longer upon ſo deſperate a Fortune. In 
the end, he told the Lord Cotting ton That he would only 
te be paſſive in the point, and retcr it entirely to Him, if he 
* thought fit to diſpole the King to like it; and if the King 
e approv'd it ſo much as to take notice of it to the Chancellor, 
*and commend it as a thing hc thought for his Service, he 
e would ſubmit to his Command. 

Iur Lord Cottingrou's Heart was much ſet upon this im- 
ployment, and he managed ſo warily with the King, and 
preſented the whole Scheme to him ſo dexterouſly, that his 


n. King Majeſty was much pleaſed with it; and ſhortly after de- 


thoſe Two to 


clarcd his Reſolution publickly, To ſend the Lord Cortington, 
ce and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, his Embaſſadours Ex- 


bejedeurr. cc traordinary into Spain; and Commanded them © To prepare 


* their own Commiſſion, and Inſtructions; and to begin their 
* Tourney aſſoon as was poſſible. 

BEFORE the King could begin his own Journey for France, 
and ſo to Ireland, his Majeſty thought it neceſſary, upon the 
whole proſpect of his Affairs with reference to all places, 
to put his Buſineſs into as good a method as he could, and to 
diſpoſe of that number ot Officers, and Soldiers, and other 
Perſons, who had preſented themſelves to be applied to his 
Service, or to leave them to take the beſt courſe they could 
for their own Subſiſtence. Of theſe, many were ſeat into 
Ireland with the Ships which carried the King's Goods, with 
recommendation to the Marquis of Ormond, © To put them 
* into his Army till the King came thither. Since the Scots 
were no better diſpoſed to ſerve, or receive the King for the 
preſent, his Majeſty was reſolv d to give the Marquis of Moun- 
troſe all the Encouragement he deſired to viſit : way and to 
incline them to a better temper. | 

THreRE was then at the Hague, Cornificius Wolfelte, Em- 
baſſadour extrordinary from the King of Denmark to the States 
General; who came with a great Train and great Stare, and 
was himſelf a Man of vanity and oſtentation, and took pains 
to be thought ſo great a Man by his own Intereſt, that he 
did not enough extol the power of his Maſter; which prov'd 
his ruin after his return. He had left Denmark before the 
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News came thither of the Murder of the King, and fo he had 
no Credentials for his Majeſty, by reaſon whercof he could 
not receive any publick formal Audience; but deſired The 
King's leave that he might, as by accident, be admitted to 
te ſpeak to him at the Queen of Bohemia's Court; where his 
Majeſty uſed to be every day; and there the Embaſſadour 
often ſpoke to him. The Marquis of Mountroſe had found 
means to endear himſelf much to this Embaſſadour, who gave 
him encouragement to hope for a very good reception in 
Denmark, if the King would fend him thither, and that he 
might obtain Arms and Ammunition there for Scotland. 
The Embaſſadour told him, Thar if the King would write 
*a Letter to him to that purpoſe, he would preſently ſupply 
* him with ſome Money and Arms, in aſſurance that his Ma- 
te ſter would very well approve of what he ſhould do. The 
Marquis of Mountreſe well knew, that the King was not able 
to ſupply him with the leaſt proportion ot Money to begin 
his Journey; and therefore he had only propoſed, © That the 
King would give him Letters, in the form he preſcribed, to 
© ſeveral Princes in Germany, whole affections he pretended 
*to know; which Letters he ſent by ſeveral Oſicers, who 
were to bring the Soldiers or Arms they ſhould obtain, ro a 
Rendezvous he appointed near Hamburg ; and reſolv'd him- 
ſelf to go into Sweden and Denmark, in hope to get ſupplies 
in both thoſe places, both from the Crowns, and by the con- 
tribution of many Scoriſh Officers, who had Command and 
Eſtates in thoſe Countries; and to have Credentials, by vir- 


tue of which he might appear Embaſſadour extraordinary from 


the King, if he ſhould find it expedient; though he did in- 
tend rather to negotiate his buſineſs in private, and without 
any publick Character. All this was refolv'd before his con- 
fidence, at leaſt his familiarity with the Embaſſadour, was 
grown leſs. But, upon the Encouragement he had from him, 
he mov'd the King © For his Letter to the Embaſſadour, to 
te affiſt the Marquis of Mountroſe with his Advice, and with 
te his Intereſt in Denmark, and in any other Court, to the end 
te that he might obtain the Loan of Monies, Arms, and Am- 
© munition, and whatever elſe was neceſſary to enable the 
* Marquis to proſecute his intended Deſcent into Scotland. 
The King, glad that he did not preſs for ready Money, which 
he was not able to ſupply him with, gave him ſuch Leiters as 
he deſired to all Perſons, and particularly tothe Embaſladour 
himſelf, who, having order from his Maſter to 1 the 
King with a Sum of Money for his preſent occaſions, never 
inform'd the K ing thereof, but adviſed Mſount roſe to procure 
luch a Letter from his Majeſty to him; which being dune, the 

Marquis 
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Marquis recciv'd that Money from him, and likewiſe ſome 
Arms: with which he begun his unfortunate Enterpriſe; and 
The Marquis proſecuted his Journey to Hamburg; where he expected to 
of Moun- meet his German Troops, which he belicv'd the Officers he 
Hamburg. had ſent thither with the King's Letters would be well able to 
raiſe, with the athitance of thoſe Princes to whom they had 
been ſent. But he was carried on by a ſtronger aſſurance he 
had receiv'd from ſome prophecies, and predictions, to which 
he was naturally given, © That he ſhould by his valour reco- 
ce ver Scotland tor the King, and from thence conduct an Ar- 
* my that ſhould ſettle his Majeſty in all his other Domi- 
© nions. | 
Turret had bcen yet nothing done by the King with re- 
ference to England ſince the Murder of his Father; nor did 
there . e any thing, of any kind, to be attempted as yet 
there: there was ſo terrible a Conſternation, that ſtill poſ- 
ſeſled the Spirits of that People, that though Men's Affections 
were greater, and more general for the King, out of the 
Horror and Deteſtat ion they had of the late Parricide, yet the 
ow ning it was too penal for their broken Courage; nor was 
it bcliev'd poſſible for any Man to contribute any thing, at 
preſent, for their Deliverance, However moſt Men were of 
opinion, © That it was neceſſary for the King to publiſh ſome 
* Declaration, that he might not ſeem utterly to give over 
* his claim there, and to keep up the Spirits of his Friends, 
And many from England, who in the midſt of their deſpair 
would give ſome Counſel, adviſed, © That there might be 
© {omewhat publiſh'd by the King that might give ſome 
Check to the general ſubmitting to the Engagement, which 
ce was ſo univerſally preſſed there. The King being every day 
advertiſed, how much this was deſired and expected, and the 
Scotiſh Lords being of the ſame opinion, hoping that ſome- 
- what might be inſerted in it that might favour the Presby- 
terians, his Majeſty propos'd at the Council © That there 
* might be ſome draught prepar'd of a Proclamation, or De- 
*claration, only with po? 985.9 to the Kingdom of England ; 
The cha- and rhe Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had been moſt 
ceter of ve converſant in Inſtruments of that nature, was appointed to 


2 make one ready; though he had declared, © That he did not 


_ *know what ſuch a Declaration could contain, and therefore 


relaring ro» © that he thought it not ſeaſonable to publiſh any. The 


England: Prince of Orange was preſent at that Council, and whether 


from his own opinion, or from the Suggeſtion of the Scotiſh 


Lords, who were much favour'd by him, he wiſh'd, “ That, 
© in regard of the great differences which were in England 
© about matters of Religion, the King would oſter, in _ 

| © Decla- 
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ce Declaration, to refer all matters in controverſy concerning 
«Religion to a National Synod ; in which there ſhould be ad- 
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te mittcd ſome Forreigu Div ines from the Proteſtant Churches; 


which he thought, would be a Popular Clauſe, and might be 
2 abroad as well as at home: and the King believ'd 
no objection could be made againſt it; and fo thought fit 
ſuch a Clauic ſhould be inſerted. | 

W1THIN a ſhort time after the Council was parted, the 
Prince of Orange ſent for the Lord Cottington, and told him, 
* He was not enough acquainted with the Chancellor of the 
te Exchequer, but deſir'd him to entreat him not to be too 
*ſharp in this Declaration, the end whereof was to Unite, 
* and Reconcile different Humours; and that he found many 
*had a great apprehenſion, that the ſharpneſs of His Style 
ce would irritate them much more. The Chancellor knew 
well enough that this came from the Lord Lautherdale, and 
he wiſhed heartily that the Charge might be committed to 
any Body elſe, proteſting, © That he was never leſs diſpoſed 
* in his own conceptions, and reflections, to undertake any 
ce ſuch Task in his Life; and that he could not imagine how 
ce jt was poſhble for the King to publiſh a Declaration at that 
* time, (his firſt Declaration) without much ſharpnels againſt 


ee the Murderers of his Father; which no Body could ſpeak 


againſt; nor could he be excuſed from the Work impoſed 
upon him: and the Prince of Orange aſſured him, „It was 
e not That kind of ſharpneſs which he wiſh'd ſhould be de- 
*clined: and though he ſeem d not willing farther to cxplain 
himſelf, it was evident, that he wiſh'd that there might not 
be any ſharpneſs againſt the Presbyrerians, for which there 
was at that time no occaſion. 

'TrERE was one particular, which, without a full and di- 
ſtint Inſtruction, the Chancellor could not preſume to ex- 
preſs. The great end of this Declaration was to confirm the 
Affection of as many as was poſſible for the King, and, con- 
ſequently, as few were to be made deſperate, as might conſiſt 
with the King's Honour, and neceſſary Juſtice, io that how 


far that Clautc, which was eſſential to a Declaration upon 


this ſubje&, concerning the Indemnity of Perſons, ſtiould ex- 
tend, was the queſtion. And in this there was difference of 
opinions; the molt prevalent was, © Thar no Perſons ſhould 
*be excepted from Pardon, but only ſuch who had an im- 
* mcdiaic hand in the execrable Murder of the King, by 
te being his Judges, and pronouncing that Sentence, and they 
* who perform'd the Execution. Others ſaid, they © Knew 


* that fome were in the Liſt of the Judges, and named by 


te the Parliament, who found Excuſes tobe abſent; and others 
Vol. III. Part 1. X that 
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that ** Some who were not named, more contriv'd and con- 
* tributed to that odious proceeding, than many of the Actors 
e jn it. But the reſolution was, that the former ſhould be 
only comprehended. 

Wuex the Declaration was prepared, and read at the 
Board, there was a deep Silence, no Man ſpeaking to an 
part of it. But another day was appointed for a ſecond read- 
ing it, againſt which time every Man might be better pre- 
pared to ſpeak to it: and in the mean time the Prince of 
Orange, in regard he was not a perfect Maſter of the Engliſh 
Tongue, defir'd he might have a Copy of it, that he might 
the better underſtand ir. And the Cache: of the Exche- 
quer deſir d, That not only the Prince of Orange might have 
* Copy, but that his — would likewiſe have one, 
* and, after he ſhould have peruſed it himſelf, he would ſhew 
te jt to any other, who he thought was fit to adviſe with; 
there being many Lords and other Perſons of Quality about 
him, who were not of the Council: and he moy'd, That he 
* might have liberty himſelf to Communicate it to ſome who 
*were like to make a judgment, how far any thing of that 
* Nature was like to be acceptable, and agreeable to the minds 
* of the People; and named Herbert the Atturney General, 
and De Steward who was Dean of the Chapel; and his opi- 
nion, in all things relating to ghe Church, the King had been 
adviſed by his Father to ſubmit to. All which was approv'd 
by the King, and, for that reaſon, a farther day was appoint- 

Dice ed for the ſecond reading. The Iſſue was, that, except two 


223 or three of the Council, who were of one and the ſame opi- 


Council . nion of the whole, there were not two Perſons who were ad- 


bout it when mitted to the peruſal of it, who did not take ſome exception 
eto it, though ſcarce two made the ſame exception. 

Doctor Steward, though a Man of a very good under- 

ſtanding, was ſo excecdingly griey'd at the Clauſe of admit- 

ting Forreign Divines into a Synod that was to Conſult upon 

the Church of Exgland, that he could not be ſatisfied by any 

Arguments that could be given of © The impoſſibility of any 

* effect, or that the Parliament would accept the Overture; 

* 2nd that there could be no danger if it did, becaule thc 

* Number of thoſe Forreign Divines muſt be ſtill limited by 

te the King; but came one Morning to the Chancellor, with 

whom he had a Friendſhip, and proteſted © He had not ſlept 

e that Night, out of the Agony and Trouble, that He, who 

* he knew lov'd the Church fo well, ſhould conſent to a 

C Clauſe ſo much againſt the Honour of it,; and went from 

him to the King, to beſeech him never to approve it. Some 

were of opinion © That there were too few excepred from 

« Pardon; 
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Pardon; by which the King would not have Confiſcations 
* enough to ſatisfy, and reward his Party: and others thought, 
« that there were too many excepted; and that it was not 
* 29 to make ſo many Men . but that it would 
ö be {utficient to except Cromwell, and Bradſhaw, and three 
| *©or four more of thoſe whoſe Malice was molt notorious; 
t the whole Number not to exceed Six. 
Tu E Scots did not value the Clauſe for Forreign Divines, 
who, they knew, could perſwade little in an Engliſh Synod; 
bur they were implacably offended, that the King mention'd 
the Government of the Church of England, and the Book of 
? Common-Praycr, with ſo much Reverence and Devotion; 
which was the ſharpneſs they moſt fear'd of the Chancellor's 
Style, when they thought now the Covenant to be neceſſary 
| to be inſiſted upon more than ever. So that, when the De- 
dlaration was read at the Board the ſecond time, moſt Men 
being mov'd with the diſcourſes, and fears which were ex- 
preſs d abroad of ſome ill effects it might produce, it was 
more faintly Debated, and Men ſeemꝭd not to think that the 
publiſhing any, at this time, was of ſo much importance, as 
they formerly had conceiv'd it to be. By all which Men may 
judge, how 1 a thing it was for the King to reſolve, and 
a ct with that ſteadineſs and reſolution, which the moſt un- 
| roſperous Conditiondoth more require than the State that is 
els perplex'd and intangled. Thus the Declaration flept Urn wii, 
without farther propoſition to publiſh any. _ | 
A Lt things being now as much provided for as they were i 
like to be, the two Embaſſadours for Spain were very ſolli- 1 
citous to begin their Journey, the King being at laſt relolv'd . 
not to give his Mother the trouble of making a journey to 
meet him, but to go himſelf directly to St Germain's, where 
her Majeſty was. The Prince of Orange, to advance that re- | 
ſolution, had promis'd ro ſupply the King with twenty thou- 4 
{and pounds; which was too great a Loan for him to make, 
who had already great debts upon him, though it was very 
little for the enabling the King to diſcharge the debts He | 
! and his Family had contracted at the Hague, and to make his I 
Journey. Out of this Sum the Lord Cortington, and the Chan- 
cellor, were to receive ſo much as was defign'd to defray 
their Journey to Paris: what was neceſſary for the diſcharge 
of their Embaſſy, or for making their Journey from Paris, was 
not yet provided, The King had ſome hope, that the Duke 
of Lorrain would lend him ſome Money; which he defign'd 
for this ſervice; which made it neceflary that they ſhould im- 
mediately reſort to Hruſſels, to finiſh that Negotiation, and ; 
from thence to proſecute their Journey. ; 0 
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In the ſolliciting their firſt diſpatch at the Hague, they made 
a diſcovery that fecm'd very ſtrange to them, though after- 
wards it was a truth that was very notorious. Their E 
having been put off ſome days, only for the receipt of that ſma 
Sum, which was to be paid them out of the Money to be 
lent by the Prince of Orange; and Hemflet the Prince's chief 
Officer in ſuch affairs of Money having been ſome days at 
Amſterdam to negotiate that Loan, and no Money being re- 
turn d, they believ'd that there was ſome affected delay; and 
ſo went to the Prince of Orange, who had ad vis d, and was 
well pleaſed with that Embaſſy, to know when that Money 
gr be ready for the King, that he might likewiſe reſolve 
upon the time for his own Journey. The Prince told them, 
he believ d, That They, who knew London ſo well, and 
had heard ſo much diſcourſe of the wealth of Holland, 
would wonder very much that he ſhould have been endea- 
* youring above ten days to borrow twenty thouſand pounds ; 
*and that the richeſt Men in Amſterdam had promiſed him 
te to ſupply him with it, and that one half of it was not yet 
* provided. He ſaid, © It was not that there was any que- 
4 lion of his credit, which was very good; and that the ſe- 


2 cn he gave, was as good as any Body defir'd, and upon 


„ which he could have double the Sum in leſs time, if he 
* would receive it in Paper, which was the Courle of that 
„Country; where bargains being made for one hundred thou- 
e {and pounds to be paid within ten days, it was never known 
te that twenty thouſand pounds were paid together in one 
Town; but by Bills upon Rotterdam, Harlem, the Hague, 
* and Antwerp, and other places, which was as convenient, 
* or more, to all Parties; and he did verily believe, that 
* though Amſterdam could pay a Million within a Month, 
* upon any good occaſion, yet they would be troubled to 
* bring twenty thouſand pounds together into any one Room; 
and that was the true reaſon, that the Money was not yet 
* brought to the Hague; which it ſhould be within few days; 
as it was accordingly. 
The Embaſ- TE Embaſſadours took their leave of the King at the 
2 Hague before the middle of May, and had a Yatch from the 
their Ja- Prince of Orange, that attended them at Rotterdam, and tranſ- 
9 ported them with great convenience to Antwerp, where the 
Chancellor's Wife and his Family were arriv'd ten days be- 
fore, and were ſettled in a good and convenient Houle ; 
where the Lord Cottington and He both Lodg'd whilftt they 
ſtay d in that City. There they met the Lord Ferm in 
his way towards the King, to haſten the King's Journey into 
France, upon the Queen's great importunity, He was "oy 
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glad they were both come away from the King, and bclicy'd 
he ſhould more eaſily prevail with his Majeſty in all things, 
as indeed he did. After two or three days ſtay at Antwerp, 
they went to Bruſſels to deliver their Credendichs both to the 
Arch-Duke, and the Duke of Lorrain, and to viſit the Spaniſh 
Miniſters, and, upon their Landing at Bruſſels, they took it 
for a good Omen, that they were aſſured © That le Brune, who 
ce had been one of the Plcnipotentiarics at the Treaty of Mun- 
*fter, on che behalf of the King of Spain, was then in that 
* Town with Credentials to viſit the King, and to condole 
*with him. They had an Audience, the next day, of the 
Arch-Duke: they perform'd the Compliments to him from 
the King, and inform'd him of their Embaſly into Spain, and 
deſir d his recommendation, and good Offices in that Court; 
which he, according to his (low, and formal way of ſpeaking, 
conſented to: and they had no more todo with Him, but re- 
ceiv d the viſits from the Officers, in his Name, according to 749 »/+ 4 
the ſtyle of that Court. Their main buſineſs was with the Duke Lorna 2 
of Lorrain, to procure Money for their Journey into Spain. Bruſſels. 
T nt Duke was a Prince that liv'd in a different manner 
from all other Sovereign Princes in the World: from the time, 
that he had been driven out of his Country by France, he had 
retir d to Bruſſels with his Army, which he kept up very ſtrong, 
and ſerv'd the King of Spain with it againſt the French, upon 
ſuch terms, and conditions, as were made, and renew d every 
year between them; by which he recciv'd great Sums of Mo- 
ney yearly from the Spaniard, and was (ure very rich in Mo- 
ney. He always commanded apart in the Field, his Ofhcers 
recciv'd no Orders but from himſelf : He always agreed at 
the Council of War what he ſhould do, and his Army was in 
rruth the beſt part of the Spaniſh Forces. In the Town of 
' Bruſſels he liv'd without any order, method, or ſtate of a 
Prince, except towards the Spaniards in his Treaties, and 
being preſent in their Councils, where he always kept his full 
Dignity: otherwiſe, he liv'd in a jolly familiarity with the 
Burgeois and their Wives, and feaſted with them, bur ſcarce 
kept a Court or any number of Servants, or Retinue. The 
Houſe wherein he liv'd was a very ordinary one, and not fur- 
niſh'd; nor was he often there, or eaſy to be found; fo that 
the Embaſſadours could not eaſily ſend to him for an Audience. 
He receiv'd them in a lower Room with great Courteſy and 
Familiarity ; and vitited them at their own Lodging. He was 
a Man of great Wit, and preſence of Mind, and, if he had not 
affected extravagancies, no Man knew better how to act the 
Prince. He lov'd his Moncy very much; yet the Lord Cot- 
tington's dexterity and addreſs, prevail'd with him to lend the 
X 3 , King 
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King two thouſand Piſtols; which was all that was in their 
vicw for defraying their Embaſſy. But they hoped they ſhould 
procure ſome ſupply in Spain, out of which their own neceſ- 
{ary Expences mult be provided for. 

Trent were two Spaniards, by whom all the Councils ö 
there were govern'd and conducted, and which the Arch- 
Duke himſelf could not controul; the Conde of Pignorands | 
(who was newly come from Munſter, being the other Pleni- 
potenriary there; and flaid only at Bruſſels, in expectation 
of rencwirg the Treaty again with France; but, whilſt he 
ſtaid there, was in the higheſt Truſt of all the Affairs) and the 
Conde of Fuenſaldagna, who was the Governour of the Arms, 
and Commanded the Army nextunder the Arch-Duke; which 
was a ſubordination very little inferior to the being General, 
They were both very able and expert Men in buſineſs, and if 
they were not very wiſe Men, that Nation had none. The for- 
mer was a Man of the Robe, of a great Wir, and much Expe- 
riente, Proud, and, if he had nor been a little too Pedantick, 
might very well be look'd upon as a very extraordinary Man, 
and was much improv'd by the excellent temper of le Brune 
(theorher Plenĩpotentiary who was indeed a wiſe Man, and by 
ſeeming to defer in all things to Pignoranda, govern'd him. 
The Conde of Fuenſa!dagna was of a much better temper, 
more induſtry, and more infinuations than Spaniards uſe to 
have: His greateſt Talent lay to Civil buſineſs; yet he was the 
belt General of that time to all other offices and purpotes, than 
what were neceflary in the hour of battle, when be was not 
ſo preſent and compos d as at all other ſeaſons. | 

Bo ru theſe recciv'd the Embaſſadours with the uſual Ci- 

vilites, and return'd their viſits to their own Lodging, but 
ſeemꝭd not pleaſed with their Journey to Madrid, and ſpoke 
much of the neceſſities that Crown was in, and its diſability 
to aſſiſt the King; which the Embaſſadours imputed to the in- 
fluence Don Alonzo de Cardenas had upon them both; who 
remain'd ſtill under the ſame Character in England he had 
done for many years before. The ſame Civilitics were per- 
form'd between le Brune and them; who treated them with 
much more freedom, and encourag'd them to hope well from 
their Negotiation in Spain; acquainted them with his own 
Inſtructions, To give the King all aſſurance of the affection 
of his Catholick Majeſty, and of his readineſs to do any 
*rhing for him that wes in his power. He faid, © He ras 
* deferr'd his Journey, becauſe he heard that the King intend- 
*ed to ipend fome time at Breda; and he had rather attend 
*©him There, than at the Hague. 

Wu x the Embailadours had difpatch'd all their buſineſs 
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at Bruſſels, and recciv'd the Money from the Duke of Lor- 
rain, they return'd to Antwerp; where they were to Nego- 
tiate for the return of their Monics to Madrid; which requir'd 
very much warineſs, the Bills from thence finding now more 
difficulties at Madrid, than they had done in former times. 
By the Letters my Lord Fermyn brought, and the impor- 
2 he uſed, the King 1 to begin his journey {ooner 
than he thought to have done, that is ſooner than he thought 
he ſhould have been able, all proviſions being to begin to be 
made both for his Journey into France, and from thence into 
* Treland, after the Money was receiv'd that ſhould pay for 
them. But the Queen's impaticnce was ſo great to [ce his Ma- 
zeſty, that the Prince of Orange, and the Princeſs Royal his 
Wife, were as impatient to give her that ſatisfaction. Though 
her Majeſty could not juſtly diſlike any refolution the King 
had taken, nor could imagine whicher he ſhould go but into 
Ireland, ſhe was exceedingly diſpleasd that any Reſolution at 
all had been taken before ſhe was conſulted. She was angry 
that the Counſellors were choſen without her directions, and 
looked upon all that had been done, as done in order to ex- 
clude her from meddling in the Affairs; all which ſhe im- 
puted principally to the Chancellor of the Exchequer; never- 
theleſs ſhe was not pleas d with the deſign of the Negotiation 
in Spain. For though ſhe had no confidence of his affection 
to her, or rather of his complying with all her Commands, 
yet ſhe had all confidence in his Duty and Integrity to the 
King, and therefore wiſh'd he ſhould be ſtill about his Perſon, 
and truſted in his buſineſs; which ſhe thought him much fit- 
ter for than ſuch a Negotiation, which ſhe belicy'd, out of her 
natural prejudice to Spain, would produce no advantage to 
the King. 

T x aT the Queen might receive ſome content, in knowing m. King 
that the King had begun his Journey, the Prince of Orange, gd“. 
deſir d him,“ Whillt his Servants prepar'd what was neceſſary 

* at the Hague, that Himſelf, and that part of his Train that 

i * was ready, would go to Freda, and {tay tliere till the reſt 
* were ready to come up to him; that being his beſt way to 
Flanders, through which he mult pals into Fance. Breda was i 
a Town of the Prince's own, where he had a handſome Palace — 
and Caſtle, and a place where the King might have many 
Divertiſements. Hither the Spaniſh Embaſſadour le Brune, 
came to attend his Majeſty, and deliver'd his Maſter's Com- 
pliments to his Majeſty, and offer d his own Services to him, 
whilſt he ſhould remain in thoſe Provinces; he being at that 
time defign'd to remain Embaſſadour to the United Provinces; 
as he did; and died ſhortly after at the Hague with a general 
| RX 4 regret. q 
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regret. He was born a Subject to the King of Spain ( in that 
art of Burgundy that was under his Dominion; and having 
land from his youth always bred in buſineſs, and being a Man 
of great Parts, and Temper, he might very well be looked 
upon as one of the beſt States-men in Chriſtendom, and who 
beſt underſtood the true Intereſt of all the Princes of Europe. 

Ass oo as the Lord Cottington, and the Chancellor, heard 
of the King's being at Breda, and that he intended to haſten 
his Journey for France, they reſolv'd, having in truth not yet ; 
Negotiated all things neceſſary for their Journey, to ſtay till 
the King paſſed by, and not to go to St Germain's till the firſt 
Interview, and Eclarciſments were paſſed between the King 
and Queen, that they might then be the better able to judge 
what Weather was like to be. 

bent. TE King was receiv'd at Antwerp with great Magni- 
awe. ficence: Ne enter'd in a very rich Coach with fix Horſes, which 
the Arch-Duke ſent a preſent to him when he came into the 
Spaniſh Dominions: He was treated there, at the Charge of 
the City, very ſplendidly for two days: and went then to 
Tyne 's Bruſſels, where he was lodged in the Palace, and Royally en- 
e tertaĩn d. But the French Army, under the Command of the 
Conte de Harcourt, was two days before ſet down before Cam- 
bray; with the News whereof the Spaniſh Council was ſur- 
priſed, and in fo much diſorder, that the Arch-Duke was gone 
to the Army to Mons, and Valenciennes, whilſt the King was 
in Antwerp; ſo that the King was receiv'd only by his Of- 

ticers; who perform'd their parts very well. 

Hex E the Conde of Pignoranda waited upon the King in 
the Quality of an Embaffadour, and cover d. And his Ma- 
jeſty ſtaid here three or four days, not being able ſuddainly 
to reſolve which way he ſhould paſs into France. But he was 
not troubled long with that doubt; for the French thought to 
have ſurpriſed that Town, and to have caſt up their Line of 
Circumvallation before any Supplies could be put in; but the 
Conde Fuenſaldagna found a way to put ſeven or eight hundred 
Foot into the Town; upon which the French railed the Siege : 
and ſo the King made his Journey by the uſual way; and, 

r King nearValenciennes, had an Interview with the Arch-Duke ; and, 
after ſome ſhort Ceremonies, continued on his Journey, and 
u Au- lodged at Cambray ; where he was likewiſe treated by the 
Pate #27 Conde de Garcies, who was Governour there, and a very civil 
ac: Gentleman. 

AzouT a week after the King left Bruſſels, the two Em- 
biſſadours proſecuted their Journey for Pars; where they 
ſtald only one day, and then went to St Germain's; where 
the Kung and the Qtcen his Mother, with both their F _— 
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and the Duke of York's, then were; by whom they were re- 
ceiv'd graciouſly. They had norcaton to repent their caution 
in ſtaying ſo long behind the King, for they found the Court 
ſo full of jealouſy and diſorder, that every Body was glad that 
they were come. After the firit two or three days that the 
King and Queen had been together, which were ſpent in tears 
and lamentations for the great alteration that had happen'd 
fince their laſt parting, the Queen begun to confer with the 
King of his buſineſs, and what courle he meat to take; in 
which ſhe found him ſo reſerv'd, as if he had no mind ſhe 
ſhould be converſant in it. He made no Apologics to her; 
which ſhe expected; nor any profeſſions of reſigning himſelf 

up to her Advice. On the contrary, upon ſome cxpoſtula- 
| tions, he had told her plainly, © That he would always per- 
ce form his Duty towards her with great affection and exact- 
*neſs, but that in his buſineſs he would obey his own rea- 
*ſon and judgment; and did as good as deſire her not to 
trouble her {elf in his Affairs: and finding her — ſtrong, 
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he frequently retired from her with ſome abruptneſs, and 


ſeem d not to deſire to be fo much in her Company as ſhe ex- 
pected; and preſcribed ſome new rules to be obterv'd in his 
own rctirement, which he had not been accultom'd to. 

Tus kind of unexpected behaviour gave the Queen much 
trouble. She begun to think, that this diſtance, which the 
King ſeem'd to affect, was more than the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could wiſh; and that there was ſome Body elle, 
who did her more diſſervice: inſomuch as ro the Ladies who 
were about her, whereof ſome were very much his Friends, 
ſhe ſeem'd to wiſh, that the Chancellor were come. There 
was a Gentleman, who was newly come from England, and 
who came to the Hague after the Chancellor had raken his 
leave of the King, and had been ever ſince very cloſe about 
him, being one of the Grooms of his Bed- Chamber, one Mr 


Thomas Elliot, a Perſon ſpoken of before; whom the King's 4 Elliot 


comes to the 


Father had formerly ſent into France, at the fame time that he K ,;, 
reſolv'd the Prince ſhould go for the Weſt; and for no other e- 


* # 
on 115 bis 


reaſon, but that he ſhould not attend upon bis Son. And he . 


had given order, That if he ſhould return out of France, and 
* come into the Weſt, the Council ſhould not ſuffer him to be 
tc about the Prince; with whom he thought he had too much 
* Credit, and would ule ĩt ill; and he had never (cen the Prince 
from the time he left Oxford till now. He was a bold Man 
and ſpoke all things confidently, and had not that reverence 
for the late King which he ought to have had; and lets for 
the Queen; though he had great obligations to both; yer be- 
ing not ſo great is he had a mind to, he look'd upon them as 

none 
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none at all. This Gentleman came to the King juſt as he 
left the Hague, and both as he was a new Comer, and as one 
from whom his Majeſty had formerly much kind neſs, was very 
well receix'd; and being one who would receive no injury 
from his modeſty, made the favour the King ſhew'd him as 
bright, and to ſhine as much in the Eyes of all Men, as was 
poſſible. He was never from the Perſon of the King, and 
always whiſpering in his Ear, taking upon him to underſtand 
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the ſenſe and@pinion of all the Loyal Party in England: And 


when he had a mind that the King ſhould think well, or ill 
of any Man, he told him, © That he was much belov'd by, or 
* very odious to all his Party there. By theſe infuſions, he 
had prevailed with him to look with leſs grace upon the Earl 
of Briſtol, who came from Caen (where he had hitherto re- 
tided) ro kiſs his hands, than his own good Nature would 
have inclincd him to; and more to diſcountegance the Lord 
Digby, and to tell him plainly, That he ſhould not ſerve 
* him in the place of Secretary of State; in which he had 
. ferv'd his Father, and from which Men have ſeldom been 
remoy'd upon the Deſcent of the Crown; and not to admit 
cither Father or Son to be of his Council; which was more 
extraordinary. He told the King,“ It would be the moſt un- 
* popular thing he could do, and which would loſc him more 
Hearts in England than any other thing, if he were thought 
* to be govern'd by his Mother. And in a Month's time that 
he had been about the King, he begun already to be look'd 
upon as very like to become the Favourite. He had uſed the 
Queen with wonderful negle& when ſhe ſpoke to him, and 
had got ſo much Intereſt with the King, that he had procured 
a a promiſe from his Majeſty to make Colonel Windham, whole 
Daughter M* Elliot had Married, Secretary of State; an honeſt 
Gentleman, but extreme unequal to that Province; towards 
which he could not pretend a better qualification, than that 
his Wife had been Nurie to the Prince, who was now King. 
Ix theſe kind of humours and indiſpoſitions the Embaſla- 
dours found the Court, when they came to S* Germain's. 
They had, during their ſtay at Paris, in their way to Court, 
ra with the Earl of Briffol, and his Son the Lord Dig- 
by; who breath'd out their Griefs ro them ; and the Lord 
Digby was the more troubled to find that Mr" Elliot, who was a 
known and declared Enemy of his, had gotten ſo much Cre- 
dit with the King, as to be able to fatisfy his own malice upon 
him by the countenance of his Majeſty ; in whom, he knew, 
the King his Father deſired, that he ſhould of all Men have 
the leaſt Intercſt. After they had been a day or two there, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer thinking it his Duty ” ſay 
| ome- 
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poſtulated upon the old paſſages at Ferſcy, ſhe concluded wit 
the mention of the great confidence the King her Husband had tr with 5c 


cious 1 of good will towards him. Then ſhe com- 
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ſomewhat to the Queen in particular, and knowing that ſhe 
expected he ſhould do fo, and the King having told him ar 

large all that had paſſed with his Mother, and the ill humour. 

ſhe was in (all which his Majeſty related in a more exalted 
Dialect than he had been accuſtom'd to) and his Majeſty 

being very willing to underſtand what the Queen thoughtupon 

the whole, the Chancellor asked a private Audience; which 

her Majeſty readily granted. And after ſhe had gently ex- A privar- 


h Andteice of 
the Clancel- 


always repoſed in him, and thercupon renew'd her own gra- e. 

lain d, not without tears, of the King's unkindneſs towards 
fer and of his way of living with her, of ſome expreſſions 
he had uſed in diſcourſe in her own preſence, and of what he 
had ſaid in other places, and of the great credit M. Elliot had 
with him, and of his rude behaviour towards her Majeſty, and 
laſtly of the incredible deſign of making Windham Secretary; 
* Who, beſides his other unfitneſs, ſhe aid, Would be ſure 
*to joyn with the other to leſſen the King's kindneſs to her 
te all they could. The Chancellor, after he had made all the 
profeſſions of duty to her Majeſty which became him, and ſaid 
what he really belicy'd of the King's kindnets and reſpect 
for her, ask d her, Whether ſhe would give him leave to 
* take notice of any thing ſhe had faid to him, or, in general 
*that he found her Majeſty unſatisfied with the King's un- 
«kindneſs > The Queen replied, © That ſhe was well con- 
te tented he ſhould take notice of every thing She had ſaid; 
*and, above all of his purpoſe to make Windham Secretary: 
of which the King had not made the leaſt mention, though 
he had taken notice to him of molt other things the Queen 
had ſaid to him. 

Tus Chancellor, ſhortly after, found an opportunity to 
inform the King of all that had paſſed from the Queen, in 
ſuch a method as might give him occaſion to enlarge upon 
all the particulars. The King heard him very greedily, and 

roteſted, That he defir'd nothing more than to live very 
ee well with the Queen; towards whom he would never fail 
te in his Duty, as far as was con{ſtent with his Honour, and 
*the good of his Affairs; which, at preſent, it may be, re- 
te quired more reſervation towards the Queen, and to have it 1 
© belicy'd that he Communicated leſs with Her than he did, 
te or than he intended to do: that, if he did not ſeem to be q 

te defirous of her Company, it was only when ſhe griev'd him 
te by ſome Importunities, in which he could not ſatisfy her; a 
e and that her exception againſt Elliot was very unjuſt; a wh x 
| tha l 
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te that he knew well the Man to be very honeſt, and that he 
*lov'd him well; and that the prejudice the King his Father 
© had againſt him, was only by the malice of the Lord Digby, 
cc who hated him without a cauſe, and had likewiſe inform'd 
*the Queen of ſome falſhoods, which had incenſed her Ma- 
e jeſty againſt him; and ſeem'd throughout much concern'd 
to juſtify Elliot, againſt whom the Chancellor himſelf had no 
exceptions, but receiv d more reſpects from him than he paid 
to moſt other Men. 

Wu the Chancellor ſpoke of making Windham Secre- 
tary, the King did not own the having promiſed to do it, but 
* That he intended to do it: The Chancellor ſaid, He was 
glad he had not promiſed it; and that he hoped he would 
„ never do it: that he was an honeſt Gentleman, but in no 
*degree qualified for that Office, He put him in mind of 
Secretary Nicholas, who was then there to preſent his Duty 
to him; That he was a Perſon of ſuch known affection and 
* honelty, that he could not do a more ungracious thing than 
*to paſs Him by. The King faid, © He thought Secretary 
Nicholas to be a very honeſt Man; but he had no title to 
te that Office more than another Man: that M. Windham had 
te not any experience in that Employment, but that it de- 
* pended ſo much upon forms, that he would quickly be in- 
v eſtructed in it: that he was a very honeſt Man, for whom 
* he had never done any thing, and had now nothing elſe to 
* vive him but this place; for which he doubted not but, in 
La ſhort time, he would make himſelf very fit. All that the 
Chancellor could prevail with his Majeſty, was to ſuſpend 
the doing it for ſome time, and that he would hear him again 
upon the Subject, before he took a final Reſolution. For the 
reſt, he promiſed © To ſpeak upon ſome particulars with the 
* Queen, and to live with her with all kindneſs and free- 
« dom that ſhe might be in good humour. But he heard 
Her, and all others, very unwillingly, who ſpoke againſt 
M. Windham's Parts for being Secretary of State. 

Ox x day the Lord Cottington, when the Chancellor and 
ſome others were preſent, told the King very gravely ( ac- 
cording to his cuſtom, who never ſmiled when he made 
others merry) © That he had an humble Suit to him, on the 
* behalf of an old Servant of his Father's, and whom, he aſ- 
* ſured him upon his knowledge, his Father lov'd as well as 
*he did any Man of that condition in England; and that he 
* had been for many years one of his Falconers; and he did 
te really believe him to be one of the beſt Falconers in Eng- 
*lzind; and thereupon enlarged himſelf (as he could do very 
well, in all the terms of that Science ) to ſhew how 2 

skil- 
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skilful he was in that Art. The King asked him, © What he 
* would have him do for him? Cottington told him, © It was 
L very true that his Majeſty kept no Falconers, and the poor 
| „Man was grown old, and could not Ride as he had uſed 
eto do; but that he was a very honeſt Man, and could read 
cc very well, and had as audible a voice as any Man need to 
te have; and therefore beſought his Majeſty, © That he would 
* make him hig Chaplain; which ſpeaking with ſo compoſed 
a Countenance, and ſomewhat of earneſtneſs, the King look- 
ed upon him with a ſmile to know what he meant; when 
He, with the ſame gravity, aſſured him, The Falconer was 
> in all reſpects as fit to be his Chaplain, as Colonel Windham 
* was to be Secretary of State; which fo ſurpriſed the King, 
{ who had never ſpoken to him of the matter, all that were pre- 
ſent being not able to abſtain from laughing, that his Majeſty 
was ſomewhat out of Countenance: and this being merrily 
rold by ſome of the Standers by, it grew to be a ſtory in all 
Companies, and did really divert the King from the purpoſe, 
and made the other ſo much aſhamed of pretending to it, that 
there was no more diſcourſe of it. 
; Wurts x all endeavours were uſed to compoſe all ill hu- 
mours here, that the King might proſecute his intended 
Voyage for Ireland, there came very ill news from Ireland. Ho 
Afloon as the Marquis of Ormond was arriv'd, as hath been 2 tretand 
laid before, the Confederate Catholicks, who held their Al- fs te 
ſembly, as they had always done, at Kilkenny, ſent Commil- ace apa 
ſioners to him to Congratulate his Arrival, and to enter upon «rival 
a Treaty of Peace, that they might all return to their Obedi- 2 4 
ence to the King. But the inconſtancy of that Nation was 
ſuch, that, notwithſtanding their experience of the ruin they 
had brought upon themſelves by their falling from their 
former Peace, and notwithſtanding that themſelves had ſent 
to Paris to importune the Queen and the Prince to ſend the 
Mlarquis of Ormond back to them, with all promiſes and pro- 
teſtations that they would nor infiſt upon any unreatonable 
; Conceſſions; now he was come upon their invitation tg them, 
' they made new demands in point of Religion, and infiſtcd 
upon other things, which if he ſhould conſent to, would have 
irreconciled all the Engliſh, who were under the Lord Inchi- 
quin, upon whom his principal confidence was placed: By 
this means ſo much time was ſpent, that the Winter paſſed 
without any agreement; whereby they might have advanc'd 
againſt the Parliament Forces, which were then weak, and 
in want of all manner of Supplies, whilſt the diſtractions con- 
tinu'd in England between the Parliament and the Army, the 
diviſions in the Army, and the proſecution of the King; 
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during which the Governours there had work enough to look 
to themſelves; and left Ireland to provide for it (elf: and if 


that unfortunate der gee would have made uſe of the advan- 


tages that were offer'd, that Kingdom might indeed have been 
entirely Reduced to the King's Obedience. 

Trar the Lord Lieutenant might even compel them to 
preſerve themſelves, he went himſelf to Kilkenny, where the 
Council ſate, about Chriſtmas, after three months had been 
ſpent from his arrival, that no more time might be loſt in 


their Commiſſioners coming and going, and that the Spring 


might not be loſt as well as the Winter. And ar laſt a Peace 
was made and concluded; by which, againſt ſuch a day, the 
Confederate Catholicks oblig'd themſelves, © To bring into 
* the Field, a body of Horſe and Foot, with all provifions 
te for the Field, which ſhould be at the diſpoſal of the Lord 
Lieutenant, and to march as he ſhould appoint. The Treaty 
had been drawn out into the more length, in hope to have 
brought the whole Nation to the ſame Agreement. And the 
General Aſſembly, to which they all pretended to ſubmit, and 
from which all had recciv'd their Commiſſions, as hath been 
ſaid, fent to Oren O Neile, who remain'd in UViſter with his 
Army, and came not himſelf to Kilkenny, as he had promis d 
to have done, upon pretence of his Indiſpoſition of health. 
He profeſs d To ſubmit to whatſoever the General Aſſembly 
* ſhould determine: but when they ſent the Articles, to which 
they had agreed, to be fign'd by him, he took ſeveral ex- 
ceptions, eſpecially in matters of Religion ; which he thought 
was not enough provided for; and in the end, poſitively de- 
clar'd © That he would not ſubmit, or be bound by them: and 


at the ſame time he ſent to the Marquis of Ormond, © That he 


* would treat with him apart, and not concern himſelf in what 
* the Aſſembly refolv'd upon. WD 
Tre — is, there was nothing of Religion in this 
contention; which proceeded from the Animoſity between 
the two Generals, O Neile and Preſton, and the Kauer Fa- 
ction between the old Iriſb and the other, who were as 
much hated by the old, as the Engliſh were ; and laſtly, 
from the Ambition of Owen O Neile ; who expected ſome 
Conceſſions to be made to him in his own particular, which 
would very much have offended and incenſed the other Party, 
if they had been granted to him: fo that the Atlembly was 
well plgaſed to leave him out, and concluded tac Peace with- 
out him. | 
HEertvuPon the Lord Lieutenant uſed all poſſible en- 
deavours that the Army might be form'd, and ready to 
march in the beginning of the Spring. And tiwuph there 
| Vas 
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was not an appearance anſwerable to their promiſe, yet their 
Troops ſeem d ſo good, and were ſo numerous, that he 
thought fit to march towards Dublin; and, in the way, to 
take all Caſtles and Garriſons, which were poſſeſs d by the 
Parliament: in which they had very good Succeſs. For ma- 
ny of the Parliament Soldiers having ſerv'd the King, they 
took the firſt opportunity, upon the Marquis of Ormond's ap- 

ch within any diſtance, to come to him; and by that 

means ſeveral 7 Surrender'd likewiſe ro him. Colonel 
Monk, who had formerly ſerv'd the King, and remain d, for 
the ſpace of three or four years, Priſoner in the Tower, had 
been at laſt prevailed with by the Lord Lifle to ſerve the 
Parliament againſt the Iriſh; pleaſing himſelf with an opi- 
nion that he did nor therein ſerve againſt the King. He was 
at this time Governour of Dundalk, a Garriſon about thirty 
miles from Dublin ; which was no fooner ſummon'd ( Tre- 
dagh, and thoſe at a nearer diſtance, being raken ) but he 
was compell'd by his own Soldiers to deliver it up; and if , 
the Officer who Commanded the Party which Summon'd him, | 
had not been his Friend, and thereby hoped to have reduced j 
him to the King's Service, his Soldiers would have thrown | 
him over the Walls, and made their own conditions after- | 
wards; and moſt of that Garriſon betook themſelves to the | 
the King's Service. f | 

Ur o all theſe Encouragements, before the Troops were 
come up to make the Army as numerous as it might have e 
been, the Marquis was perſwaded to block up Dublin at a7, , % 
very little diſtance; having good reaſon to hope, from the bubu. 
ſmallneſs of the Garriſon, and a Party of well affected Peo- 
ple within the Town, that it would in a ſhort time have been 
given up to him. In the mean time, he uſed all the means 
he could ro haſten the Iriſh Troops, ſome whereof were upon 
their march, and others not yet raiſed, to come up to the 
Army. By all their Letters from London (with which, by 
the way of Dublin, and the Ports of Munſter, there was good 


Intelligence) they underſtood, that there were fifteen hun- 


dred, or two thouſand Men ſhipp'd for Ireland: and the wind 

having been for ſome time againſt their coming for Dublin, 

there was an apprehenſion that they might be gone for Mun- me ter in- 
ſter: whereupon the Lord Inchiquin, who was not confident EDS 
of all his Garrifons there, very unhappily departed with ſome »1» or 
Troops of Horſe to lock after his Province; there being Muzter. 
then no cauſe to apprehend any fally out of Dublin, where 

they were not in 2 condition to look out of their own Walls. 

But he was not gone above two days, when the Wind com- Ert 
ing fair, the Ships expected, came into the Port of Dublin ; D. 


lin from 


and Eng and. 
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and landed a greater number of Soldiers, eſpecially of Horſe, 
than was reported ; and brought the News that Cromwell 
himſelf was made Lieutenant of Ireland, and intended to be 
ſhortly there with a very great ſupply of Horſe and Foot. 
This Fleet that was already come, had brought Arms, and 
Cloaths, and Money, and Victuals; which much exalted the 
Garriſon and the City; which preſently turn'd out of the 
Town ſome of thoſe who were ſuſpected to wiſh well to the 

Jones falies Marquis of Ormond, and nl others. The ſecond day 
lin, a after the arrival of the Succours, Jenes, who had been a 
bears the Lawyer, and was then Governour of Dublin, at Noon-day, 
ori march'd out of the City, with a Body of three thouſand 
Arm). Foot, and three or four Troops of Horle, and fell upon that 
uarter which was next the Town; where they found ſo lit- 
tle reſiſtance that they adventur'd upon the next; and in 
ſhort ſo diforder'd the whole Army, one half whereof was 
on the other fide the River, that the Lord Lieutenant, after 
he had, in the head of fome Officers whom he drew toge- 
ther, Charg'd the Enemy with the loſs of many of thoſe who 
follow'd him, was at laſt compell'd to draw off the whole 
Army, which was fo diſcomfited, that he did not think fit to 
return-them again to their Poſt, till both the Troops which 
he had were refreſh'd, and compoſed, and their Numbers en- 
crealed by the Levies which ought to have been made before, 

and which were now in a good forwardneſs. 
IT may be remember'd, that the general Inſurrections in 
the laſt Year, the revolt of the Navy, and the Invation of the 
Scots, encouraged and drawn in by the Pcesbyterian Party, 
had ſo diſturb'd and obſtructed the Councils both in the Par- 
liament, and in the Army, that nothing had been done in al} 
that Year towards the relief of Ireland, except the {ending over 
the Lord Liſle as Lieutenant, with a Commithon that was de- 
termin'd at the end of ſo many Months, and which had given 
ſo little relief to the Engliſh, that it only diſcover d more their 
weakneſs, and animoſity towards each other, than obſtructed 
the Iriſh in making their progrels in all the parts of the King- 
dom; and the more confirm d the Lord Inchiquin, to purſue 
his Reſolutions of ſerving the King, and recewing the Mar- 
uis of Ormond, how mcanly ſoever attended, and to unite 
with the Iriſb; the perfecting of which conjunction, with fo 
genera! a ſucceſs, brought ſo great reproach upon ihe Parlia- 
ment, with reference to the loſs of Ireland, that the noiſe 
Cromwell thereof was very great: So that Cromwell thought it high 
_ Led time, in his own Perſon, to appear upon a Stage of {o great 

renfenantr ö - » ] 

of ireland. Action. There had been always Men enough to be {par'd out 


of the Army to have been ſent upon that Expedition, when 
the 
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the other difficulties were at higheſt; but the conducting it 
then was of that importance, that it was, upon the matter, to 
determine which power ſhould be ſuperior, the Presbyterian 
or the Independent. And therefore the one had ſet up and 
deſign d Waller for that Command]; and Cromwell, againſt Him 
and that Party, had inſiſted, that it ſhould be given to Lam- 


bert, the ſecond Man of the Army, who was known to have 


as great a deteſtation of the Presbyterian power, as he had of 
the Prerogative of the Crown : and the Conteſts between the 
two Factions, which of theſe ſhould be ſent, had ſpent a great 
part of the laſt year, and of their Winter Counſels. But 
now, when all the Domeſtick differences were compos'd by 
their ſucceſſes in the field, and the bloody proſecution of 
their civil Counſels, ſo that there could be little done to the 
diſturbance of the Peace of England, and when Waller's 
Friends were ſo ſuppreſs'd, that he was no more thought of, 
Cromwell began to think that the committing the whole Go- 
vernment of Jreland, with ſuch an Army as was neceſſary to 
be ſent thither, was too great a Truſt even for his beloved 
Lambert himſelf, and was to leflen his own power and autho- 
rity, both in the Army which was commanded by Fairfax, 
and in the other, that, being in Ireland, would, upon any 
occaſion, have great influence upon the Aﬀairs of England. 
And therefore, whilſt there appear'd no other obſtructions 
in the relief of Ireland (which was every day loudly call'd tor) 
than the determining who ſhould take that Charge, fome of 
his Friends, who were always ready upon ſuch occaſions, on 
a ſuddain propos'd Cromwell Himſelf the Lieutenant Gencral, 
to conduct that Expedition. | 

CroMWELL himſelf was always abſent when ſuch Over- 
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tures were to be made; and whoever had propos d Lambert, 


had propos d it as a thing moſt agreeable to Cronnuell's deſire; 
and therefore, when they heard Cromwell Himſelf propoſed 
for the ſervice, and by thoſe who they were ſure intended him 
no affront, they immediately acquieſced in the Propoſition, 
and look'd upon the change as a good expedient : on the other 
ſide, the Presbyterian party was no leſs affected, and concluded 
that it was only a trick ro defer the ſervice, and that he 
never did intend to go thither in Perſon; or that it he did, 
his abſence from England would give them all the advantages 
they could wiſh, and that they ſhould then recover entirely 
their General Fairfax to their Party ; who was already much 
broken in Spirit upon the concurrence he had been drawn to, 
and declar'd tome bĩtterneſs againſt the Perſons who had led 
him to ir. And ſo in a moment both Parties were agreed, 
and Oliver Cromwell elected and declar'd to be Lord Lieute- 
Vol, III. Part 1. * nant 
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nant of Ireland, with as ample, and independent a Commiſ- 
fion, as could be prepared. 
CrRoMWELL, how little ſurpriſed ſoever with this deſig- 
nation, appear'd the next day in the Houſe full of confuſion, 
and irreſolution ; which the natural temper, and compoſure of 
his underſtanding could hardly avoid, when he leaſt deſir d 
it; and therefore, when it was now to his purpoſe, he could 
act it to the life. And after much heſitation, and many ex- 
reſſions of © His own unworthineſs, and diſability to ſupport 
ſo great a charge, and of the entire reſignation of himſelf 
te to Their Commands, and abſolute dependence upon God's 
* providence and bleſſing, from whom he had receiv'd many 
* Inſtances of his Favour, he ſubmitred to their good will and 
e pleaſure; and deſir d them © That no more time might be loſt 


ein the preparations which were to be made for to great a | 


Work; for he did confeſs that Kingdom to be reduced to 
*{o great ſtreights, that he was willing to engage his own 
«Perſon in this expedition, for the difficulties which ap- 
1 * in it; and more out of hope, with the hazard of his 
<« life, to give ſome obſtructions to the ſucceſſes which the Re- 
* bels were at preſent exalted with (for fo he call'd the Mar- 
quis of Ormond, and all who joyn d with him) That ſo the Com- 
mon- Wealth might retain ſtill ſome footing in that King- 
* dom, till they might be able to ſend freſh Supplies, than out 
* of any expectation, that, with the ſtrength he carried, he 
* ſhould be able, in any ſignal degree, to prevail over them. 
Ir was an incredible expedition that he uſed from this mi- 
nute after his aſſuming that Charge, in the raiſing of Money, 
providing of Shipping, and drawing of Forces together, for 
this enterpriſe. Before he could be ready himſelf to march, 
he ſent three thouſand Foot and Horſe to Milford Haven, to 
be Tranſported, aſſoon as they arriv'd there, to Dublin; all 
things being ready there for their Tranſportation; which 
Troops, by the contrary Winds, were conſtrain'd to remain 
there for many days. And that cauſed the report in Ireland, 
by the intelligence from London, that Cromwell intended to 
make a deſcent in ; which unhappily divided the Lord 
Inchiquin, and a good Body of his Men from the Lord Licu- 
tenant, as hath been ſaid, when he march'd towards Dublin. 
Nor did the Marquis of Ormond in truth at that time intend 
to have march'd thither with that expedition, until his Army 
| ſhould be grown more numerous, and more accuſtom'd to 
diſcipline, but the wonderful ſucceſſes of thoſe Troops, which 
were {ſent before, in the taking of Trim, Dundalk, and all 
the out Garriſons, and the invitation and intelligence he had 
from within Dublin, made him unwilling to loſe any more 
| time, 
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time, fince he was ſure that the croſneſs of the Wind only 
hinder'd the arrival of thoſe Supplies, which were deſign'd 
thither out of England: and the arrival of thoſe Supplies, the 
very day before his coming before Dublin, enabled the Go- 
vernour thereof to make that Sally which is mention d before; 
and had that Succeſs which is mention'd. 

T n x Marquis of Ormond, at that time, drew off his whole 
Army from Dublin to Tredagh, where he mcant to remain 
till he could pur it into ſuch a poſture, that he might proſe- 
cute his farther deſign. And a full account of all theſe parti- 
culars met Cromwell at his arrival at Milford Haven, when 
he rather expected to hear of the loſs of Dublin, and was in 
great perplexity to reſolve what he was then to do. But all 
thoſe clouds being diſperſed, upon the news of the great ſuc- 
ceſs his Party had that he had ſent before, he deferr'd not to 
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Embark his whole Army, and, with a very proſperous Wind, 3 


arriv'd at Dublin within two or three days after the Marquis bublin. 


of Ormond had retired. from thence; where he was recciv'd 
with wonderful Acclamation ; which did not retard him from 

2 his active reſolutions, to improve thoſe advantages 
had already befallen him. And the Marquis of Ormond was 


no ſooner advertiſed of his arrival, than he concluded to 


change his former reſolution, and to draw his Army to a 
greater diſtance, till thoſe Parties which were marching to- 
wards him from the ſeveral Quarters of the Kingdom, mighr 
come up to him; and in the mean while to pur 7redagh into 
ſo good a poſture, as might entertain the Encmy, till he might 
be able to relieve them. And fo he pur into that place, which 
was looked upon, beſides the ſtrength of the Situation, to be 
in a good degree fortified, the flower of his Army, both of 
Soldiers, and Officers, moſt of them Engliſh, to the number of 
three thouſand Foot, and two or three good Troops of Horſe, 
provided with all things; and committed the charge and com- 
mand thereof to Sr Arthur Afton, who hath been often men- 
tion'd before, and was an Officer of great name and experi- 
ence, and who at that time made little doubt of defending ir 


againſt all the power of Cromwell, for at leaſt a Month's time. 


And the Marquis of Ormond made leſs doubt, in much leis 
time to relieve and ſuccour it with his Army; and fo retired 
to thoſe parts where he had appointed a Rendezyous for his 
new Levies. | 


| Txr1s News coming to St Germain's, broke all their Mea- Nw 


'ays the 


ſures, at leaſt as to the Expedition: the reſolution continued $34"; voy. 
for Ireland; but it was thought fit that they ſhould expect 2. f. 


another account from thence, before the King begun his 
Journey; nor did it ſeem counſellable that bis Majeſty ſhould 
Y 2 venture 


Ireland. 
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yenture to Sea whilſt the Parliament Fleet commanded the 
Ocean, and were then about the Coaſt of Ireland; but that 
he ſhould expect the Autumn, when the Seaſon of the year 
would call home, or diſperſe the Ships. But where to ſtay ſo 
long was the Queſtion; for it was now the Month of Auguft, 
and as the King had receiv'd no kind of civility from France, 
ſince his laſt coming, ſo it was notorious enough that his ab- 
ſence was impatiently deſir d by that Court; and the Queen, 
who found her {elf diſappointed of that Dominion which ſhe 
had expected, reſolv d to merit from the Cardinal by freeing 
him from a Gueſt that was ſo unwelcome to them, though 
he had not been in any degree chargeable to them; and fo 
was not at all follicitous for his longer ſtay. So his Majeſty 
conſider'd how he ſhould make his departure; and, upon 
looking round, he refolv'd, that he would make his Journey 
through Normandy, and Embark himſelf for his Iſland of Fer- 
ſey; which ſtill continued under his obedience, and under the 
Government of S* George Carteret, who had in truth the power 
over the place, though he was but the Lieutenant of the 
Lord Fermyn; who, in thole ſtreights the King was in, and 
the great plenty he himſelf enjoyed, was wonderfully jealous 
that the King's being there would leflen ſome of the protit, 
which he challenged from thence; and therefore, when it 
was found, in order to the King's Support, whilſt he ſhould 
ſtay there, neceſlary to ſell ſome of the King's Demeſnes in 
that Iſland, the yearly rent whereof uſed to be recciv'd by that 
Lord towards the diſcharge of the Garriſon there, he inſiſt- 
ed, with all poſſible importunity, That ſome of the Money 
* which ſhould be raiſed upon that Sale, ſhould be paid to 
* Him, becauſe his receipt, for the time to come, would not 
* remain ſo great as it had been formerly: and though this 
demand appear d ſo unjuſt, and unreaſonable, that the Coun- 
cil could not admit it, yet he did prevail with the King in pri- 
vate, to give him ſuch a Note under his hand, as enabled 
him to receive a good Sum of Money, after the return of 
his Majeſty into England, upon that conſideration. This Re- 
ſolution being taken for Ferſey, the King ſent to the Prince 
of Orange, That he would cauſe two Ships of War to ride in 
*therode before St Maloes (which they might dowithoutno- 
tice) “and that he might have a Warrant remain in his 
* hands, by which the Ships might attend his Majeſty, when 
* he ſhould require them; which they might do in very few 


hours; and in theſe he meant to Tranſport himſelf, aſſoon 


as it ſhould be ſeaſonable, into Ireland. Theſe Ships did 
wait his pleaſure there accordingly. . 

Fxaxce had too good an excuſe at this time for not 

| | giving 
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giving the King any aſſiſtance in Money, which he might ex- m. Afaire 


pect, and did abundantly want, by the ill condition their own 
Affairs were in. Though the Sedition which had been raiſed 


King was at 


in Paris the laſt Winter, was at preſent ſo much appcaled by Pas. 


the Courage, and Conduct of the Prince of Conde (who 
brought the Army which he commanded in Flanders, with 
ſo great Expedition before Paris, that the City yielded to 
reaſon) ſo that his molt Chriſtian Majeſty, the Queen his 
Mother, and the whole Court, were at this preſent there; 
yet the wound was far from being cloſed up. The Town 
continued ſtill in ill humour; more of the great Men adher'd 
to them than had done before; the Animoſitics againſt the 
Cardinal increaſed, and, which made thoſe Animoſities the 
more terrible, the Prince of Conde, who ſurely had mcrited 
very much, either unfatished, or not to be ſatisfied, broke 
his Friendſhip with the Cardinal, and ſpoke with much bit- 
terneſs againſt him: So that the Court was far from being in 
that Tranquility, as to concern it (elf much for the King our 
Maſter, if it had been otherwiſe well inclined to it. 

Ar rx things ſtanding thus, about the middle of September, 


leaves Se 


the King left & Germain's, and begun his Journey towards Germain's 
Ferſey; and the Queen, the next day, remov'd from thence 24 t- 


to Paris to the Louvre. The two Embaſſadours for Spain 
waited upon her Majeſty thither, having nothing now to do 
but to prepare themſelves for their Journey to Spain, where 
they longed to be, and whither they had ſent for a Pals to 
meet them at St Sebaſtian's, and that they might have a Houſe 
provided for them at Madrid, againſt the time they ſhould 
come thither: both which they recommended to an Engliſh 
Gentleman, who liv'd there, to ſollicite, and advertiſe them 
in their Journey of the temper of that Court. 

Tx ey thought it convenient, ſince they were to deſire a 
Paſs to go from Paris into Spain, that they ſhould wait upon 
the Queen Mother of France, and the Cardinal; and likewiſe 
upon the Duke of Orleans, and the Prince of Conde ; who 
were then in a Cabal againſt the Court. The Prince of 
Conde ſpoke ſo publickly, and fo warmly againit the Car- 
dinal, that moſt People thought the Cardinal undone; and 
he himſelf apprehended ſome attempt upon his Perſon; and 
therefore had not in many days gone out of his Houſe, and 
admitted few to come to him, and had a ſtrong guard in 
every Room; fo that his fear was not diſſembled. 

Ix this ſo general di ſorder, the Embaſſadours declin'd any 
formal Audiences; for which their Equipage was not ſuit- 
able: ſo the Lord Cottington went privately to the Queen 
Regent, who receiv'd him graciouſly, and defir'd him © To, 
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* recommend her very kindly to her Brother the King of 
* Spain, without enlarging upon any thing elſe, From Her 
he went to the Duke of Orleans, whom he found in more 
diſorder ; and when the Embaſſadour told him, He came to 
*know whether he had any Service to command him into 
e Spain, the Duke, who ſcarce ſtood ſtill whilſt he was ſpeak- 
ing anſwer'd aloud, © That he had nothing to do with Spain; 
and fo went haſtily into another Room; and the Lord Cot- 
tington then withdrew. They intended both to have gone 
together to the Prince of Conde, and to the Cardinal. Bur 


when they ſent to the Prince, he wiſely, but with great Ci- 


vility, ſent them word, © That they could not be ignorant of 
te the diforder that Court was in, and of the jealouſies which 
tt were of him; and therefore deſired them © To excuſe him, 


<that he did not ſee them. 


Tus Cardinal appointed them a time; and accordingly 
they mer, and conferr'd together about half an hour, the 
Lord Cottington ſpeaking Spaniſh, and the Cardinal and He 
conferring wholly in that Language. The Cardinal acknow- 
ledg'd the a orehention he was in, in his looks; and took 
occaſion in his diſcourſe to mention © The unjuſt diſpleaſure 
* which Monſieur ſe Prince had conceiv'd againſt him. He 
ſeem'd earneſtly to defire a Peace between the two Crowns ; 
and faid, That he would give a pound of his Blood to ob- 
*tain it; and deſird the Embafladours © To tell Don Lewis 
© de Haro from him, that he would with all his heart meet 
* him upon the Frontiers; and that he was confident, if 
*rhey two were together but three hours, they ſhould com- 
2 E all differences: which Meſſage he afterwards diſavow d, 
when Don Lewis accepted the motion, and was willing to have 
met him. When they took their leave of him, he brought 
them to the top of the Stairs in diſorder erough, his Guards 
being very circumſpect, and ſuffering no ſtranger to approach 
any of the Rooms. 

Tu y begun their Journey from Paris upon Michaelmas 
day, and continu'd ir, without reſting one day, till they came 
to Bourdeaux ; which was then in Rebellion againſt the King. 
The City and the Parliament had not only ſent ſeveral com- 
plaints, and bitter invectives againſt the Duke of F/pernon, 
their Governour, for his Acts of Tyranny in his Govern- 
ment, but had preſum'd, in order to make his Perſon the 
more ungracious, to aſperſe his life and manners with thoſe 
repcoaches which they believ'd would moſt reflect upon the 
Court, And the truth is, their greateſt Quarrel againſt him 
wan, that he was a fait Friend to the Cardinal, and would 
not be divided from his Intereſt. They had driven the Duke 
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out of the Town, and did not only deſire the King © That 
* he might no more be their Governour; but that his Ma- 
* je would give the Government to the Prince of Conde ; 
which made their complaints the leſs confider'd as juſt. 
And it was then one of the moſt avow'd exceptions that 
Prince had againſt the Cardinal, that he had not that Go- 
vernment upon the Petition of Beurdeaux, ſince lie offer'd to 
reſign his of Burgundy, which was held to be of as much 
Value, to accommodate and repair the Duke of Eſpernon. 
At Hl, the Embaſſadours were viſited by the Marſhal of 
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Pleſſy Praſſlin, who had been ſent by the Court to treat with 


the Parliament of Bonrdeaux, but could bring them to no 
reaſon, they poſitively inſiſting upon the remove of their 
old Governour,and conferring the Command upon the Prince. 
When they came to Bourdeaux they found the Chateau Trom- 
pette, which ſtill held for the King, ſhooting at the Town, 
the Town having inveſted it very cloſe, that no Succour 


could be put into them, the Duke of Eſpernon being at his 


Houle at Cadilliac, from whence his Horle every day infeſted 
the Citizens when they ſtirr'd out of the Town. Here the 
Embaſladours were compell'd to ſtay one whole day, the dit- 
orders upon the River, and in the Town, not ſuffering their 
Coaches and Baggage to follow them fo ſoon as they ſhould 
have done. They were here viſited by ſome Counſellors, 
and Preſidents of the Parliament; who profeſſed duty to 
their King, but irreconcilable hatred to the Duke of Eſper- 
non; againſt whom they had publiſh'd ſeveral Remonſtrances 
in Print, and dedicated them to the Prince of Conde. After 
a days reſt there, which was not unwelcome to them, they 
continued their Journey to Bayonne; and arriv'd, upon the 
twentieth day from their leaving Paris, at the Taio; where 
they took Boat, and in an hour or two arriv'd at Girona. 
The next day they went by the River to Paſſage, and when 
they came out of their Boats, which were row'd by Women, 
according to their Privilege there, they found Mules, ſent 
from St Sebaſtian's to carry them thither, About half a Mile 
from the Town they were met by the Governour of Gui- 
puſcoa, Don Antonio de Cardinas, an old Soldier, and a Knight 
of the Order, the Corrigidor and all the Magiſtrates of S. 
Sebaſtian s, and the Engliſh Merchants which Inhabited there; 
and were conducted by the Governour to one of the beſt 
Houſes in the Town, which was provided for their reception; 
where they no ſooner were, than the Governour, and the reſt 
of the Magiſtrates took their leave of them. 

Tus v had not been half an hour in their Lodging, con- 


ferring with the Engliſh Merchants, about conveniencies to 
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proſecute their Journey, when the Corrigider came to them, 
and deſired to | gow with them in privatc, and after ſome 


compliment and apology, he ſhew'd them a Letter, which 


he had receiv'd from the Secretary of State; the contents 


whereof were, © That when the Embaſſadours of the Prince 
* of IVales ſhould arrive there, they ſhould be receiv'd with 
te all reſpect; but that he ſhould find ſome means to perſwade 
*them to ſtay and remain there, till he ſhould give the 
te K ing notice of it, and receive his farther pleaſure. And 
at the ſame time an Engliſh Merchant of the Town, who had 
rold them before, that he had Letters from Madrid for them, 
and had gone home to fetch them, brought them a Pacquet 
from St Benjamin Wright; who was intruſted by them to 
{ollicite at Madrid for their Paſs, and for a Houle to be pre- 

ared for them. In this Letter their Paſs was incloſed, under 
the ſame Style, as Embaſſadours from the Prince of Wales ; 
which he had obſery'd upon the place, and defir'd to have 
it mended, but could procure no alteration, nor could he ob- 
rain any Order for the providing a Houſe for them ; but was 
told, © That ir ſhould be done time enough. This was an un- 
expected mortihcation to them; but they ſeem'd not to be 
troubled at it, as if they had intended to ſtay there a Month, 
to refreſh themſelves after their long Journey, and in ex- 
pectation of other Letrers from the King their Maſter. The 
Corrigidor offer d to ſend away an Expreſs the {ſame Night, 
which they accepted of; — writ to Don Lewis de Haro, 
* That the King their Maſter had ſent them his Embaſſadours 
*ro his Catholick Majeſty, upon Affairs of the higheſt Im- 
2 = that they were come ſo far on their way, but 
«had, to their great wonder, met there with a ſignification 
cc of that King's pleaſure, that they ſhould ſtay and remain 
ce there, till they ſhould receive his Majeſty's farther Orders; 
«which troubled them not ſo much, as to find themſelves 
ce ſtyled the Embaſſadours of the Prince of Wales, which they 
e thought very ſtrange, after his Catholick Majeſty had ſent 
* an Embaſſadour to the King their Maſter before they left 
«him: they defired therefore to know, whether their Per- 


te ſons were unacceptable to his Catholick Majeſty, and if 


te that were the Cale, they would immediately return to their 


_ «Maſter; otherwiſe, if his Majeſty were content to receive 


*rhem, they defir'd they might be treated in that manner as 
te vas due to the Honour and Dignity of the King their Ma- 
*ſter. And they writ to Str Benjamin IWright, to attend 
* Non Inis, and if he found that they were expected at 
© Madrid, and that they rcform'd the Errors they had com- 
mitted, he ſhould then uſe thoſe importunities, which were 
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te neceſſary for the providing a Houle for them againſt they 
* ſhould come. 

THrovGn the Court was then full of buſineſs, being in 
daily expectation of their new Queen; who was landed, and 
at that time within few days Journey of Madrid; yet the 
very next day after the Letter was deltrer d to Don Lewis de 
Haro, he return d an Anſwer full of Civility, and imputed 
the error that was committed, to the negligence, or igno- 
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rance of the Secretary; and ſent them new Paſſes in the pro- ew. 


per Style; and aſſured them, © That they ſhould find a very 
good welcome from his Majeſty. And St Benjamin Wright 
{ent them word, © That he had receiv'd the Warrant for the 
* providing the Houſe; and the Officer, to whom it was di- 
te rected, had called upon him to view two or there Houſes; 
ce and that Don Lewis told him, that aſſoon as he had found 
**2 Houſe that pleaſed him, Orders ſhould be given to the 
*King's Officers of the Wardrobe to furniſh it; and then 
* when the Embaſſadours came, there ſhould be one of the 
*King's Coaches to attend them whilſt they ſtaid. Here- 
upon they made haſte in their Journey, with ſome ſatisfa- 
ction and confidence that they ſhould find a Court not ſo hard 
to treat with, that could begin to receive them with fo bare 
faced and form'd an Affront, and then fo eaſily recede from 
it with weak Apologics. And it was plain enough, that they 
heartily wiſh'd that they had not come; and imagin'd that 
this might put them to return again, and then were aſhamed 
of their own Expedient, and being preſſed, choſe rather to 
decline than avow it: So unnatural a thing it is for that Court 
to ſtoop to any ugly Action, without doing it fo ungraciouily, 
as to confeſs it in their own Countenance, and quickly re- 
ceding from it. | 

Ir was about the middle of November when they left S* Se- 
baſtian's, the Weather yet continuing fair ; md a Gentle- 
man of Quality of the Country was appointed to accompany 
them out of the juriſdiction of Guipuſcoa, which was to the 
City of Victoria; and from thence they enter d into Caflile. 


When they came to Alcavendas, within three Leagues of 


Madrid, they ſent to S* Benjamin Wright to know what Houſe 
was provided for them: he came to them, and told them, 
* all things were in the ſame ſtate they were when he writ 
te to them to S* Sebaſtian's; that though Don Lewis gave him 
*very good words, and ſcem'd much troubled and angry 
«with the Officers that the Houſe was not ready, and the 
* Officers excuſed themſelves upon the jollicies the Town 
*was in during the Fieflas, which were held every day for 
'**the Queen's Arrival, that no body could attend any parti- 
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*cular affair, yet it was evident there was not that care taken 
*from the Court that there ought to have been, and that 
Don Alonzo de Cardinas from England had done the Embaſ- 
ve ſadours all the ill Offices poſſible, as if their good reception 
* in Spain would incenſe the Parliament, and make them more 
* propitious to France, which valued ir ſelf upon having driven 
*all the Royal Family from thence. 

Urox this new Mortification, they writ again from thence 


to Den Lewis, to deſire That they might not be put to ſtay 


te there for want of a Houſe, and fo be expoſed to contempt. 
Nor were they accommodated in that lice in any degree. 
He always Anſwer'd their Letters with great _— 
and with courteſy enough, as if all things ſhould be ready 
by the next day. The Engliſþ Merchants, who reſided ar 
Madrid, came every day to viſit them, but ſtill brought them 
word, that there was no appearance of any proviſion made 
to receive them; fo that after a weeks ſtay in that little 
Town, and ill accommodation, they accepted the civil offer 
and invitation, which St B-njamin Wright made them, of re- 
poſing themlelves incognito in his Houte ; which would only 
receive their Perſons with a Valet de Chambre for each; and 
the reſt of their Family was quarter'd in the next adjacent 
T»9 52" Houſes for the reception of Strangers; fo they went pri- 
cognito; Vatcly in the Evening into Madrid in St Benjamin Wright's 
#4 g, Coach, and came to his Houſe: and if, by His generoſity, 
ben amin they had not been thus accommodated, they muſt have been 
wright expoſed to reproach and infamy, by the very little reſpect 
Houſe, = . Ka, ; 
they receiv'd from the Court. This Sr Benjamin Wright was 
a Gentleman of a good Family in Eſſex; and, being a younger 
Brother, had been bred a Merchant in Madrid; where he had 
great buſineſo, and great reputation; and, having married a 
Wife of the Family of Toledo, was become a perfect Spaniard 
not only in the Language, but in the generous part of their 
Nature and Cuſtoms. | 
Tur Court well enough knew of their Arrival, but took 
no notice of it. The Lord Cottington therefore ſent to Don 


Lewis, to deſire that he might have a private Audience of 


him incognito; which he pteſently conſented to, and ap- 
pointed, the next Morning, to meet in the King's Garden; 
which was at ſuch a diſtance from the Court, that it was not 
in the view of ir. There they met at the hour: Don Lewis 
was a Man of little ceremony, and uſed no flouriſhes in his 
diſcourſes, which made moſt Men believe that he faid all 
things from his heart; and he ſeem'd to ſpeak fo cordially 
that the Lord Cottington, who was not eaſy to be impoſed 


upon, d:1 think that they ſhould have a Houle very ſpeedily, 


and 
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and that he had a good inclination to favour them in what 
they came about. He ſpoke with mote commotion than was 
natural to him, in the — of the Murder of the King; 
excuſed all the omiſſions towards the Embaſſadours, Which 
* ſhould be repair'd out of hand, after the few days, which 
yer remain'd to be ſpent in Fieſtas for the Queen; during 
<* which time, he ſaid, no Officers would obey any orders that 
diverted them from the ſight of the Triumphs; and wiſh'd 
* that the Embaſſadours would ſee the Maſquerade that After- 
*noon, and the Toros the Day following. 

Tus Lord Cottington return'd home very well ſatisfied ; 


and had not been half an hour in the Houſe, when a Gen- 


tleman came from Don Lewis to invite the Embaſſadours to 
ſee thoſe Exerciſes, which were mention'd before; and ſent 
them word that there ſhould be places provided for them. 
The Chancellor went that Afternoon to the place aſſign d, 
where he ſaw the Maſquerade, and the running of the Courſe, 
and, afterwards, the Toros. | 

Ar the running of the Courſe, the King and Don Lewis 
run ſeveral Courſes, in all which Don Lewis was too g 
a Courtier to win any prize, though he always loſt it by 
very little. The appearance of the People was very great, 
and the Ladies in A the Windows made a very rich ſhew, 
otherwiſe the ſhew it ſelf had nothing wonderful. Here 
there happen'd to be ſome ſuddain ſharp words between 
the Admirante of Caſtile, a haughty young Man, and the 
Marquis de Liche, the eldeſt Son of Don Lewis de Haro; 
the which being taken notice of, they were both diſmiſſed 
the Squadrons wherein they were, and committed to their 
Chambers. | ' 

AT the Entertainment of the Toros there was another ac- 
cident, the mention whereof is not unfit to ſhew the diſci- 
pline, and ſeverity of that Nation in the obſervation of or- 
der. It was remember'd, that at the Maſquerade, the Ad- 
mirante and the Marquis of Liche were ſent to their Cham- 
bers: and afterwards, the matter being cxamin'd, they were 
both commanded to leave the Town, and retire each to a 
Houſe of his own, that was within three or four Leagues of 


the Town. The Marquis of Liche was known to have gone 


the next day, and no body doubted the ſame of the Admi- 
rante, thoſe orders being never diſputed or diſobey'd. The 
King as he was going to the Toros, either himſelf diſcern'd 
at another Balcony, or ſome Body elle advertifed him of it, 
that the Ducheſs, who was Wife to the Admirante, was there; 
and ſaid, He knew that Lady was a Woman of more Ho- 


*nour than to come out of her Houſe, and be preſent at 
«the 
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*the Heſta, whilſt her Husband was under reſtraint, and in 
© his Majeſty's diſpleaſure ; and therefore concluded that her 
Husband was likewiſe there; and thereupon ſent an Alguazi! 
to that Room, with command to examine carefully with his 
Eye, whether the Admirante was there; for there appear'd 
none but Women. The Admirante being a young raſh Man, 
much in the King's favour, and a Gentleman of his Bed- 
Chamber, thought he might undiſcern'd fee the Triumph 
of that day; and therefore cauſed himſelf to be dreſs d in 
the habit of a Lady, which his age would well bear, and 
forced his Wife to vo with him; who exceedingly reſiſted 
his Commands, well knowing to what reproach ſhe expoſed 
her own honour, though ſhe had no fear of his being diſ- 
cover'd. The Alguazil brought the King word, that he was 
very ſure that the Admirante was there, in the habit of a 
Woman, and fat next his Wife among many other Ladies. 
Whercupon the King ſent the Officer to apprehend him in 
the habit he was in, and to carry him to the Officer's own 
Houle. And aſſoon as the King return'd to the Palace, there 
was an Order that the Alguazil ſhoull the next Morning 
carry the Admirante to Valladolid, four days Journey from 
Madrid to a Houle of his own there; where he was confin'd 


not to go out of the limits of that City; and under this re- 


ſtraint remain'd for the ſpace of full three years: So penal 


2a thing it is amongſt that People, for any Man, of how great 


Quality ſoever 2 was not in Spain a Man of greater than 
the Admirante of Caſtile) to diſobey, or elude the judgment 
of the King. 

Ir may be thought impertinent to the work in hand, to 
make a digreſſion upon this Embaſſy, and to enlarge upon 
many circumſtances which occurr'd in it, of the formality 
and conſtitution of that Court, of the nature and humour of 
that People, which may ſeem forreign to the affairs of Eng- 
land. But fince the King, after his leaving Paris, remain d 
in Ferſey for many Months, waiting ſuch a revolution as 
might adminiſter an opportunity and occaſion to quit that 
retirement, in all which time there was no Action, or Coun- 
ſel to be mention'd, and this being the firſt, and the only 
Embaſſy, in which his Majeſty's Perſon was repreſented, un- 


til his bleſſed return into England (for though ſome other 


Perſons were afterwards ſent to other Princes, with Com- 
miſſions to perform that function, if they found Encourage- 
ment ſo to do, yet none aflum'd that Character, nor were 
treated as ſuch in any Court in Chriſtendom, Spain only ex- 
cepted ) it may therefore be reaſonably thought not improper 
in this Hiſtory, to give ſuch a relation of this — 

that 
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that it may appear what ſenſe fo great a Court as that of 
Spain had of thoſe Revolutions in England, and of the de- 
plorable Condition to which this young innocent Prince was 
reduced, when it was fully preſſed to them in the molt effi- 
catious terms poſſible; and every circumſtance of their Re- 
ception, and Treatment, may ſerve to illuſtrate thoſe parti- 
culars; and therefore we ſhall proceed farther in the relation 
of them, | 
BEFORE their Audience, Don Lewis de Faro ſent them As acrount 
word of the Impriſonment of the Prince of Conde, the Prince oo to 
of Conty, and the Duke of Longueville, and that Marſhal Tu- Audieuce. 
rin had made his Eſcape into Flanders; the news whereof 
gave the Spaniſh Court much trouble; for they had promiſed 
themſelves a better Harveſt from that Seed, which they had 
carefully and induſtriouſly Sown, and that thereby the Car- 
dinal, whom they perfectly hated, would have been totally 
ſuppreſſed, and all his power entirely taken from him; which, 
they concluded, wou'd forthwith produce a Peace, which was 
not leſs defir'd in France than in Spain ; or that thole Princes, 
and all their Dependents, would have appear'd in Arms in 
that Kingdom; by which the Spaniards ſhould be able to re- 
cover much of what they had loſt in Flanders; the hopes of 
either of which appear d now blaſted by this unexpected re- 
vival of the Cardinal's Power. | 
Uron the day aſſign'd for the Audience, it being re- 
| folv'd that when they had ended with the King, they ſhould 
likewiſe have one of the Queen, Don Lewis de Haro {ent 
Horſes to their Lodging, for the accommodation of the Em- 
baſſadours and their Servants : it being the faſhion of that 
Court, that the Embaſſadours ride to their firſt Audience. 
And fo they rode, being attended by all their own Servants, 
and all the Engliſh Merchants who liv'd in the Town, toge- 
ther with many Iriſþ Officers who were in the Service of his 
Catholick Majeſty, all on Horſeback; ſo that their Caval- 
cade appear d very fair, all the Coaches of other Embaſſadours 
likewiſe following them. In this manner they came to the 
Court about ten of the Clock in the Morning, being Con- 
ducted by an Officer, who had been ſent to their Lodging, 
and rode with them to the Courr. 
TrronGn ſeveral Rooms, where there was only one 
I Officer, who attended to open and ſhut the doors, they came 
I to the Room next that where his Majeſty was; where, after 
Ia little ſtay, whilſt their Conductor went in and out, they 
> | found the King ſtanding upright, with his back againſt the 
Wall, and the Grandees at a diſtance, in the ſame poſture, 
r | againſt the Wall. When they had made their ſeveral _—_ 
an 
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and came to the King, he lightly mov d his Hat, and bid them 
cover: The Lord Cottington ſpoke only genetal things, Of 
© the confidence the King hed in his Majeſty's kindneſs, and 
cc that He believ'd his condition ſuch, as that all the Kings of 
cc the World were concern'd to vindicate the wrong He ſu- 
ce ſtain d: That this was the firſt Embaſly he had ſent, relying 
* more upon the Honour of his Majeſty's Nature and Gene- 
ce roſity, than upon any other Prince; with diſcourſes of the 
fame nature: T hen they preſented their Credentials. 

Tus King expreſſed a very tender ſenſe of.our King's 
condition, and acknowledged, That it concern'd all King's 
t to joyn together for the puniſhment of ſuchan Impious Re- 
e bellion and Parricide; and if his own Affairs would permit 
reit, he would be the firſt that would undertake it; but that 
* they could not but know how full his Hands were; and 
* whilſt he had ſo powerful an Adverſary to contend with, 
* he could hardly defend himſelf; but that when there ſhould 
ebe a Peace with France (which de deſired) © the King, his 
© Sobrino (for ſo he ſtill call'd the King, his Nephew) © ſhould 

find all he could expect from him; in the mean time he 
could be ready to do all that was in his power towards his 
* aſſiſtance and relief. After the formal part was over, the 
King asked many Queſtions, moſt with reference to his Siſter, 
the __ of France; and diſcourſed very intelligently of 
every thing; ſo that his defects proceeded only from the la- 
Zineſs of his mind, not from any want of underſtanding; and 
he ſcem'd then, when he was about eight and forty years of 
Age, to have great vigour of Body, having a clear ruddy 
Complection; yet he had been accuſtom'd to Fevers from 


his Debauches with Women, by which he was much | 


—_—_— 
From the King they were Conducted to the Queen; who 


uſed very few words, and ſpoke fo low that ſhe could ſcarce 
be heard; ſhe ſtood, in the ſame manner the King did, againſt 


a Wall, and her Ladies on both ſides as the Grandces did; 


the Infants at a little diſtance from her, to whom likewiſe 
they made a Compliment from their Maſter. The Quecn was 
then about eighteen years of Age, not Tall, round Faced, and 
inclined to be fat. The Infanta was much Lower, as ſhe ought 
to be by her Age, but of a very lovely Complection, without 
any help of Art, which every one elſe in the Room, even the 
Queen her ſelf, was beholding to: and ſhe was then the ful- 
leſt of Spirit and Wit of any Lady in Spain, which ſhe had 
not improv'd afterwards, when ſhe had more years upon her. 


They have Their Audience ended, they return'd; and at laſt they had 
in a Houſe provided for them in the Calle de Alcala, belonging 
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to the Marquis of Villa Magna, to whom the King paid four 
hundred pounds Sterling by the year. 
T n & Council of State at this time conſiſted of Don Lewis 
de Haro, the Duke de Medina de los Torres, Duke de Monn- 
terey, Marquis of Caſtille Roderigo, Marquis de Vall-Periſo, the 
Conde of Caſtrilio, and Don Franciſco de Melo; there were 
no more reſiding in that Court then; the Duke de Medina 
Celi reſiding conſtantly at his Government of St Lecar, the 
Marquis of Leganez being General againſt Portugal, and fo 
remaining at Zadajoz, and coming ſeldom to Madrid, and the 
Duke of Arcos ſtood confin'd to his Houſe, ſince the defe- 
ction of Naples when it was under his Government; and the 
Conde de Pignoranda was not yet come out of Flanders. 
Don Lewis was as abſolute a Favourite in the Eyes of his Te Oare- 
Maſter, had as entire a diſpoſal of all his Affections and Fa- {7,729 
culties, as any Favourite of that Age: Nor was any thing tare. 
tranſacted at home, or abroad, but by his direction and de- 
termination: And yet of all the Favourites of that, or any 
| other time, no Man ever did ſo little alone, or ſeem'd: lets 
to enjoy the delight and empire of a Favourite. In the molt 
5 ordinary occurrences, which, for the difficulty, requir'd little 
> | Deliberation, and in the nature of them required Expedi- 
„J tion, he would give no Order without formal Conſultation 
f | with the reſt of the Council; which hinder'd diſpatch, and 
made his Parts the more ſuſpected. He was Son of the 


1 | Marquis of Carlo, who had Married the Siſter of Olivarez, = 
and had been put about the Perſon of the King, being about 4 
y | the ſame Age with his Majeſty, and had ſo grown up in his | 4 
Affection, and was not thought to have been diſpleaſed at 4 
b 


the diſgrace of his Uncle, but rather to have contributed to 4 
it, though he did not ſucceed in the place of Favourite in f 
o | many years, nor ſeem d to be concern d in any buſineſs till 4 
after the death of the then Queen, and was rather drawn \ 
into it by the violence of the King's Affection, who had a 4 
- | great kindneſs for his Perſon, than by the Ambition of his ; 
own Nature, or any delight in buſineſs. His Education had ? 
not fitted him for it, and his natural Parts were not ſharp, - 
yet his Induſtry was great, and the more commendable, bc- 4 
cauſe his Nature had ſome repugnancy to it, and his Expe- 1 
rience had fo fitted him for it, that he never {poke imperti- 
nently, but diſcourſed reaſonably and weightily upon all 
Subjects. He was of a Melancholick Completion ; which it 
may be, was the reaſon that he did not truſt himſelf to him- ; 
ſelf. which was his defect. He ſcem'd to be a very honeſt, þ 
d | and well natur'd Man, and did very rarely manifeſt his power : 
ug | in Acts of oppreſſion, or hard- heartedneſs; which made him 
do gr ateful 
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grateful to moſt particular Men, when he was hated enough 
by the generality. His Port and Grandeur was very much 
inferior to that of either of the French Cardinals, the laſt of 
which was Favourite during his Adminiſtration. Nor did 
be affect Wealth as They did, not leaving a Fortune behind 
him much improv'd by his own induſtry : yet it cannot be 
denied, that the Affairs of Spain declined more, in the time 
they were under his Government, than at any time before; 
and that leſs was done with the conſumption of ſo much 
Money, than might have been expected. But it muſt be 
likewiſe confider'd, that he enter'd upon that Adminiſtration 
in a very unhappy conjuncture, after the loſs of Portugal, 
and that defection in Catalonia, which made ſuch a rent in 
that Crown, as would have required more than an ordi- 
nary States-man to have repair'd, and make it flouriſh as 
2 

Of the Con- THE Embaſſadours had not been long at Madrid, when 

ddr the Conde of Pignoranda return'd thither from his Negotiation 
in the Treaty of Munſter. He had bcen declar'd to be of 
the Council of State, after he had made that Peace with 


was Conde in the right of his Wife only; and before, being 
of a good Family, Don Diego de Brachamonte, and bred in 
the ſtudy of the Law, was looked upon as a good Man of 
buſineſs, and fo imploy'd in matters of grgatelt Truſt. He 
was indeed a Man of great Parts, and underſtood the Affairs 
of the World better than moſt in that Court. He was Proud 
to the height of his Nation, and retain'd too much of the 
Pedantry which he had brought with him from Salamanca. 
Aſſoon as he return'd, according to the method of that Court 
upon great and ſucceſsful Employments, the 3 
De los Ordines, an Office of great Reputation, becoming void, 
it was the very next day conferr'd upon him. The Embaſſa- 
dours found no benefit by his Arrival, coming from Bruſ- 
fels, which was throughly infected by Don Alonzo. The 
truth is, Don Alonzo, who had no Affection for the King, 
upon the memory of ſome diſobligations when he firſt came 
over into England, and liked well his Imployment, and re- 
ſidence there, uſed all the endeavours imaginable to have the 
King's Condition thought to be irrecoverable and deſperate, 
and that therefore all Civilities extended towards him were 
caſt away, and would yield no fruir, and that the Common- 
wealth was ſo eſtabliſhed, that it could never be ſhaken. So 
that Spain thought only how to make a firm Friendſhip there, 
| and to forget that there ever had been a King of England, 
in the contidence that there would be no more. And there- 

fore 


Holland, and was admitted to it aſſoon as he return d. He 
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fore when the Embaſſadours, after all Ceremonics were over, The Embaſ- 
had a private Audience of the King, and delir'd, © That he mr 
*would appoint Comfniffioners, with whom they might dicxce a»4 
© trgat about the renewing the Alliance between the two P. 
Crowns, which had been provided for by the laſt Treaty 
*to be renew'd within ſo many Months after the death of | 
te either King, and with whom they might likewiſe confer 
upon ſuch relief in Arms, and Money, as his Catholick 
** Majeſty would think proper to ſend to their Maſter into 
© Ireland (whither one of the Embaſſadours deſired to haſten 
his Journey aſſoon as might be; and in that Memorial, 4 
which they then deliver'd to his Catholick Majeſty , they | 
had deſir'd likewiſe © That he would write to Owen O Neile 
eto diſpoſe him to ſubmit to the King) they receiv'd ſhortly 
after an Anſwer, ſent to them by Don Franciſco de Melo, who Tie Anſwer 
told them, That the King had ſent him to them, to confer 7046 
te with them upon the ſubſtance of their laſt Memorial. He 
ſaid, © The King did not think it neceſſary to appoint any 
Committee to renew the laſt Treaty of Peace; which was 
<till in force, and might well be obſerv'd between the two 
«© Nations; and that the renewing might be deferr'd till che 
* times ſhould mend; implying very little lefs than that 
whenehe King ſhould be in England, it would be a fit time 
to renew the Alliance. He faid, He was ready to receive 
*any Propoſitions from them, wherein they might more 
" 1 ſet down their deſires, if they were ready to 
* depart; and for writing to Owen O Neile (whom he called 
Don Eugenio) He had ſo misbehaved himſelf towards his 
*« Catholick Majeſty, by leaving his Service in Handers, and 
« tranſporting himſelf into Ireland without his Licenſe, that 
* his Majeſty could not in Honour write to him; but that 
cc he — take ſuch care, that he ſhould know it would be 
*<agreeable to his Majeſty's good liking, that he betook him- 
«ſelf to the Service of the King of Great Hyitain without 
*reſerve; which he did believe would diſpoſe him to it: 
which Method the Embaſſadours conceiv'd was propoſed , 
becauſe they ſhould believe that the Spaniard had no hand in 
ſending him into that Kingdom, or in fomenting the Rebel- 
lion there; whereas at the ſame time Don Diego de la Torre 
was with the Iriſh as Reſident or Envoy from Spain. 

Tus Anſwer was evidence enough to them, how little 
they were to expect from any avow'd Friendſhip of that 
Crown, though they ſtill thought they might be able to ob- 
tain ſome lirtle favour in private, as Arms and Ammuni- 
tion, and a ſmall ſupply of Money for the King's Subſiſtence, 
that could hardly be taken notice of. And therefore the 

Vol. III. Part 1. 2 Chan- 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was deſign d by the King 
to attend him in Ireland, expected only to hear that he was 
arriv'd there; till whcn, he could not preſent his Memorial 
ſo particularly as was demanded, nor prepare himſelf for his 
Voyage thither: and fo they reſted tor ſome time without 
giving the Court any farther trouble by Audiences. 

' Now whillt they were in this impatient Expectation to 
hear from the King their Maſter, who yer remain'd at Fer- 
Prince Ru- ſoy by which they might take their own reſolutions, Prince 
been de Rupert came upon the coaſt of Spain with the Fleet under 
coaft of his Command; which he had brought from Ireland; and 
ain. had ſent a Letter on Shore to be ſent to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; which the Officer upon the place, ſent pre- 
ſently to Don Lewis de Haro; who, in the ſame moment 
ſent it to him with a very civil ſalutation. The Prince writ 
him word, That he had brought away all the Fleet from 
His Letter © Ireland, and that he had receiv d an Aſſurance from Portu- 
br e gal, that he ſhould be very welcome thither; upon which 
Exchequer. © he was reſolv'd, after he had attended ſome days to meet 
te with any Engliſh Ships that might be prize, to go for Liſ- 
<« bon; and deſir d him to procure Orders from the Court, 
te that he might find a good reception in all the Ports of 
ce Spain, if his occaſions brought him thither. The Embaſſa- 
dours ſent immediately for an Audience to Don Leis; who 
receiv'd them with open Arms, and another kind of Coun- 
renance than he had ever done before. A Fleet of the King 
of England, under the Command of a Prince of the Blood, 
upon the Coaſt of Spain, at a Seaſon of the year when they 
expected the return of their Galeons from the Indies, made 
a great conſternation amongſt the People, and the Court re- 
. ceiv'd the news of it with diſorder enough. All that the 
Embaſſad ours asked, was granted without heſitation ; and 
Letters were diſpatched away that very Night ( Copies 
whereof were ſent to the Embaſſadours) by ſeveral Expreſſes, 
ro all the Governours of the Ports, and other Officers, for 
the good reception of Prince Rapert, or any Ships under his 
Command, if they came into any of the Ports; and for the 
furniſhing them with any Proviſions they ſhould ſtand in 
need of, with as many friendly Clauſes as could have been 
inſerted if the King had been in poſſeſſion of his whole Em- 
pire: ſo great an influence a little appearance of Power had 
upon their Spirits; and the Embaſſadours found they liv'd 
in another kind of Air than they had done, and receiv'd 
every day Viſits and Careſſes from the Court, and from thoſe 

in Authority. | 
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Bu T the Government of theſe benign Stars was very ſhort: me Prince 
Within few days after, they receiv'd News, © That the Prince *# . 
«with the groſs of his Fleet, was gone into the Kiver of f | bog 
Lisbon, and that a Squadron of four or five Ships, under * the Ki- 
cc . . . , ver of Lil- 

the Command of Captain Allen, being ſerer'd from the bon. 
* Prince by a Storm, was driven upon the Rocks at Carta- 
*gena; where the People of the Country had treated them 
*yery rudely, and ſeiſed both upon the Ships, and Perſons 
ce of the Men, and the Storm continuing had wrecked two 
cor three of their Veſſels in the Road, though the Guns and 
cg all things in the Ships were ſaved. When the Embaſſadours 
demanded Juſtice, © And that rcſtitution might be made of 
*all thoſe Goods, and Ordnance, and rigging of the Ships, 
* which not only the People, but the Governours, and Of- 
ce ficers themſelves had ſeiſed upon, they were receiv'd with 
much more cloudy looks than before; nor was there the 
ſame Expedition in granting what they could not deny. Or- 
ders were at laſt given for the ſetting all the Men at hier: 
and redelivery of the Goods, that thereby they might be 
enabled to mend their Veſlels and Tranſport their Men. 

Bur as theſe Orders were but faintly given, fo they were Ti» Chief 
more ſlowly executed; and a ſtronger Fleet ſet out by the 2% Par. 
Parliament of England than appear d upon the Coaſt, which fene 
came int6 the Road of St Andero's; from whence the Com- 75 comer 
mander in chief writ a very inſolent Letter in Engliſh to the ni Goole. 
King of Spain; wherein he requir'd, © That none of thoſc 247 
« Ships under the Command of Prince Rupert, which had re- Y $pain. © 
*yolted from the Parliament, and were in Rebellion againſt 
te it, might be recciv'd into any of the Ports of Spain, and that 
te thoſe Ships which were in the Ports of Cartagena, might be 
«qdeliver'd to him, and the Ordnance and Tackling of the 
* other which were wrecked, might be carefully kept, and be 
*qdeliver'd to ſuch Perſon as ſhould be authoriz'd to receive 
e the ſame by the Common-wealth of England; to whom 
*they belong d: and concluded, © That as the Common- 
© wealth of England was willing to live in Amity, and good 
©* Intelligence with his Catholick Majelty, fo they knew very 
* well how to do themſelves right for any injury, or diſcour- 

*rely, which they ſhould ſuſtain. 

Tu is imperious ſtyle made ſuch an Impreſſion upon the 
Court, that all the importunity the Embaſſadours could uſe, 
could get nothing done at Cartagena in purſuance ot the Or- 
ders they had ſent from the Court; but the poor Men were, 
after long attendance, forced to Tranſport themſelves as they 
were able; and two or three hundred of them march'd over 
Land, and were compell'd to Liſt themiclves in the Spanifþ 
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Service at Land; where they, for the moſt part periſh'd ; 
care being in the mean time taken, that the Parliament Fleer 
ſhould be receiv'd in all places, with all poſſible demonſtra- 
tion of reſpect and kindneſs ; and the King ſent a Ring of 
the value of fifteen hundred pounds to the Commander. In 
He ſails into this Triumph he Sail'd from thence into Portugal, and dro 
rhe Kever of ed his Anchors in the River of Lisbon, at a very ſmall di- 
Requires ſtance from the Fleet of Prince Rapert; and ſuffer'd not any 
— fun Ship to enter into that River ; but denounced War againſt 
1 be di- that Kingdom, if that Fleet were not preſently deliver'd up 
. into his hands. 
Tat Portugueze had recciv'd Prince Rupert very civilly, 
bought all the Prizes he had brought thither, gave him the 
free uſe of all their Ports, and furniſh'd him with a!l things 
he ſtood in need of. The Queen, and the Prince of Portugal 
then living, who was a young Man of great hope and cou- 
rage, made great profeſſions of Friendſhip to our King, and 
of a deſire to affiſt him by all the ways and means which could 
be propoſed to them. But when their River was block'd up, 
their Ships taken, and the whole Kingdom upon the matter 
beſieged * the Parliament Fleet, of which they knew the Spa- 
niard would quickly make uſe, the Council was aſtoniſh'd, and 
knew not what to do: their free Trade with England was 
not only their profit, but their reputation; and if they ſhould 
be depriv'd of that, they ſhould nor be able to preſerve ir 
any where elſe; which would put the whole Kingdom into 
a 2 and therefore they beſought their King, © that Prince 
Rupert might be deli d to leave the River, and to carry 
his Fleet — thence; which was not poſſible for him to 
do without fighting with the Enemy, to whom he was much 
inferior in ſtrength of Shipping, — number of Men, by the 
loſs he had ſuſtain'd at Cartagena. 
Tus Prince of Portugal had fo t indignation at this 
overture made by the Council, that he declar'd © He would 
* have all the Ships in the Port made ready, and would him- 
* ſelf go on Board, and joyn with Prince Rupert, and fight the 
* Engliſh, and drive them from thence: and he manifeſted 
a great deſire to do fo; but the Council prevail'd with the 
Queen not to conſent to that. So in the end, after ſome Months 
ſtay there, and the Fleet being fully ſupplied with whatever 
it ſtood in need of, Prince Rupert found it neceſſary, upon 
Prince Ru- the aſſurance the Portague⁊e gave him that the other Fleet 
Eu, ſhould not follow him till after two Tides, to ſet Sail and leave 
kiver of that Kingdom; which he did with fo full a Gale, that the 
Libon»# Parliament's Commander, after fo long a ſtay, found ir to no 


" purpoſe to follow him; but took full vengeance upon * 
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for reſcuing his Prey from him ; until they were compell'd, 
after great ſufferings, to purchaſe their Peace from Comwell 
upon very hard conditions. | 

Ir ſeem'd no good ſign to the Embaſſadours that Prince 
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Rupert had left Ireland; where there were ſo many good Ports The «fairs 


and where the Fleet had been fo neceſſary for the carrying 
on his Majeſty's Service. But, in a ſhort time after, they re- 
ceived advertiſement, ©© That the King had laid aſide his pur- 
«pole of going thither, and had taken new reſolutions. Be- 
fore the Marquis of Ormoud could draw his Army together, 
Cromwell had beſfieg'd Tredagh : and though the Garriſon was 
ſo ſtrong in point of number, and that number of ſo choice 
Men, that they could wiſh for nothing more than that the 
Enemy would attempt to take them by ſtorm, the very next 
day aller he came before the Town, he gave a general Aſſault 
and was beaten off with conſiderable lots. But, after a day 
more, he Aſſaulted ir again in two places, with fo much cou- 
rage, that he enter'd in both; and though the Governour and 
ſome of the chief Officers retir'd in diſorder into a Fort, 
where they hoped to have made conditions, a panick fear ſo 
poſſeſs'd the Soldiers, that they threw down their Arms upon 
a general offer of Quarter; ſo that the Enemy enter'd the 
Works without reſiſtance, and put every Man, Governour, 
Officer, and Soldier, to the Sword ; and the whole Army be- 
ing enter'd the Town, they executed all manner of cruelty, 
and put every Man that related to the Garriſon, and all the 
Citizens who were Iriſh, Man, Woman, and Child, to the 
Sword ; and there being three or four Officers of Name, and 
of Families, who had found ſome way, by the humanity 


of ſome Soldiers of the Enemy, to conceal themſelves for four 


or five days, being afterwards diſcover'd they were butcher'd 
in cold blood. 

Tus inſupportable loſs took away all hopes from the Mar- 
quis of Ormond of drawing an Army ſtrong enough, and reſo- 
lute enough, together, to meet Cromwell in the field, during 
the Summer, which was drawing to an end; and obliged him 
to retire into thoſe Quarters, where, in reſpect of tlie ſtrong 
Paſſes, he might be ſecure, and from whence might attempt 
upon the Enemy. Cromwell in the mean time took no reſt, 
but having made himſelf terrible by that exceſs of rigour 
and cruelty, march'd into Munſter 
and that Body of Engliſh which was under his Command. 
Here he deficd Fortune again; and march'd fo far out of the 
places devoted to him, and from whence he had any reaſon- 
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F Ireland 
at the time. 


againſt the Lord Inchiquin, Cromweil 


marches inte 
Munſter. 


able hope to receive Supplies, that he muſt neceſſarily have 
been ſtary d, and could not have retir d, all the Bridges over 
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which he had paſs'd being broken down, if the City of Cork, 

Ris ſu-reſs which he could not have forced, had not been by the Garri- 
, ſon baſelydeliverd up to him; thoſe Officers who had been 
moſt obliged to the Lord Inchiquin, and in whom he had 

moſt confidence, unworthily betraying him, and every day 
forſaking him: ſo that by che Example of Cork, and by the 

terrour of Tredagb, the whole Province of Munſter, in a very 

ſort time fell into Cromwell's hands, except ſome few Towns 

and Sea Ports, which, being Garriſon'd by the Iriſh, would, 
neither Officers nor Soldiers, receive or obey any Orders 

which were {ent from the Lord of Ormond. The King re- 

The King ceiving information of this at Ferſey, gave over the thought 


be thexene very reaſonably of adventuring himſelf into Ireland; and diſ- 

eg miſsd the two Ships, which by the direction of the Prince of 

Ireland. Orange, had attended ſo long at St Malo's, to have wafted 
him thither. 

TrouGgn Duke Hamilton, and the Earl of Laatherdale, 
and the other Scotiſb Lords, who remain'd in Holland when 
the King came into France, durſt not return into their own 
Country, yet they held Intelligence with their Party there. 
And though the Marquis of Argyle had the ſole Power, yet he 
could not extinguiſh the impatient deſire of that whole Na- 
tion, to have their King come to them. And cvery day pro- 
duced inſtances enough, which inform'd him, how the afte- 
tions of the People were generally diſpoſed, and upon how 
ſlippery ground himſelf ſtood, if he were not ſupported by 
the King; and that the Government, he was then poſſeſs d 
of, could not be laſting, except he had another Force to 
defend him, than that of his own Nation. And he durſt 
not reccive any from Cromwell, who would willingly have 
aſſiſted him, for fear of being entirely deſerted by all his 
Friends, who had been ſtill firm to him. Hereupon he thought 

Argyle 4.- of drawing the King into Scotland, and keeping the Hamilto- 
, nian Faction from entring with him, by the Sentence that 
Kzag ineo was already againſt them, and to oblige the. King to ſubmit to 
Scocland: the Covenant, and all thoſe other obligations which were at 
that time eſtabliſh d; and if his Majeſty would put himſelf 
into his hands upon thoſe conditions, he ſnould be ſure to 
keep the power in himſelf under the King's name, and might 
reaſonably hope that Cromwell, who made no pretence to 
Scotland, might be well enough pleaſed that his Majeſty might 
Provider, remain there under his Government, and Aſſurance, that he 
ther a Xef- ſhould not give England or Ireland any diſturbance. 
ſze beſet Uros this pretumption, he wiſh'd the Council of Scot- 
fs te ſerieꝝ land, and that Committee of the Parliament in whom the 
Ca. Authority was veſted, ro ſend again to the King (who, they 
thought, 
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thought, by this time, might be weary of Ferſey) to invite 
him to come to them upon the old conditions; and by gra- 
tifying them in this particular, which all the People did fo 
N deſire, he renew id all the folemn obligations they 

ad been before bound in, never to admit the King to come 
amongſt them, but upon his firſt ſubmitting to, and perform- 
ing all thoſe conditions. All things being thus ſettled, and 
agreed, they ſent a Gentleman with Letters into ee to in- 
vite his Majeſty again to come into his Kingdom of Scot- 
land, not without a rude inſinuation that ĩt was the laſt invĩta- 
tion he ſhould receive. The Scotiſh Lords, who arc men- 
tion d before to be then in Holland, were glad of this advance; 
and believ d that if the king were there, they ſhould eaſily 
find the way home again. And therefore they prevail'd with 
the Prince of Orange, to write very carneltly to the King, 
and to recommend it to the Qucen; and themſelves made 
great inſtance to the Queen, with whom they had much cre- 
dit, © That the King would not loſe this opportunity to im- 
* 8 his condition. No _ ook to adviſe him to 
ſubmit to All that was propos'd ; and yet it was evident, 
that if he did not ſubmit to All, he could have the benefit 
of none; but That he ſhould make ſuch an Anſwer as 
* might cngage the Scots in a Treaty, for the King's better 
* information, and ſatisfaction in ſome particulars : which 
*being done, he ſhould imply a purpoſe to Tranſport his 
* Perſon thither. 

Tus Spring was now coming on, and though Ferſey was 
a convenient place to retire to, in order to confider what was 
next to be done, yet it was not a place to reſide in, nor would 
be longer ſafe, than whilſt the Parliament had fo much elſe 
to do, that it could not {pare where withal to reduce it. The 
deſign for Ireland was at an end, and the deſpair of being wel- 
come in any other place, compell'd the K ing to think better 
of Scotland, and fo, according to the advice he had receiv'd, 
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he recurn'd an Anſwer to the Meſiage from Scotland, That The King's 


= 


te there were many particulars contain'd in the Propoſitions 


«Anſwer 


«K That he 


ce which he did not underſtand, and which it was nceceflary © would 


ce for him to be adviſed in; and. in order thereunto, and that 


16 have 4 
*© Treaty 


te he might be well inform'd and inſtructed in what fo near- * with them 


e ly concern'd him, he reſolv'd, by ſuch a time, which was 
wy 2 down, to find himſelf in Holland; where he deſir'd to 
© meet ſuch Perſons as his Kingdom of Scotland woulg {cnd 
te to him, and to confer, and treat, and agree with thoſe upon 
& all things that might give his Subjects of that Kingdom ſa- 
te tisfaction; which his Majeſty did very much deſire to 
6e dg. 
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Tn E Queen had fo good an opinion of many of the Scotiſh 


Lords, and fo ill a one of many of the EnglſÞ who were - 
e 


about the King ( in truth, ſhe had fo entire a deſpair of all 

other ways) that ſhe was very deſirous that the overtures from 
Scotland ſhould be hearken'd to, and embraced: beſides that 

ſhe found her Authority was not fo great with the King, as 

ſhe expected, ſhe ſaw no poſſibility of their being long toge- 

ther: She knew well that the Court of France, that grew eve- 

ry day into a cloſer correſpondence with Cromwell, would not 
endure that the King ſhould make his Reſidence in any part 

of that Kingdom, and ſo ſhorten'd the Aſſignations which 

they had made for her own ſupport, that ſhe was at no eaſe, 

— begun to think of diſſolving her own Family, and of her 

own retiring into a Monaſtery ; which from that time ſhe 
practiſed by degrees: and, no doubt, that conſideration which 

made moſt impreſſion upon the King, as it had done upon 

his Father, and terrified him moſt from complying with the 

Scots demands, which was the alteration it would make in Re- 

ligion, and the Government of the Church, ſeem'd not to 

Her of moment enough to reject the other conveniencies ; 

nor did ſhe perfer the order, and decency of the Church of 
England, before the ſordidneſs of the Kirk of Scotland, but 
thought ir the beſt expedient to advance her own Religion, 

| that the latter ſhould triumph over the former. She there- 
The Queen fore writ earneſtly to the King her Son, That he would en- 
==> © tertain this motion from Scotland, as his only refuge; and 
greewith the © that he would invite Commiſſioners to meet him in Holland, 
nen gu, in ſuch a place as the Prince of Orange ſhould adviſe; and 
 defir'd that, In his paſſage thither, he would appoint ſome 

lace where her Majeſty would meet him; that they might 


Fc 
* ſpend ſome days together in conſultation upon what might 


* concern them joyntly. In all which his Majeſty comply- 

ing, the City of Beauvais in Picardy was appointed for the 

ni: Maje- interview; where both their Majeſties met, and converſed 
e: meet 4 together three or four days; and then the Queen return d to 


Toe Kine Paris, and the King paſſed through Flanders to Breda; which 


ger the Prince of Orange thought to be the fitteſt place for the 
Treaty, the States having ng mind that the King ſhould come 

any more to the Hague. 
The Scotih TAE — Commiſſioners came to Breda with the very 
, ſame Propoſitions which had been formerly ſent, and without 
Breds, andthe leaſt mitigation, and as poſitive an exception to Perſons: 
22 ſo that if the King ſhould incline to go thither, he muſt go 
without any one Chaplain of his own: there were Miniſters 
ſent from Scotland to attend, and to inſtruct him. His Ma- 
jeſty muſt not carry with him any one Counſellor, nor any 


Perſon 
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Land 
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Perſon who had ever ſerv'd his Father in the War againſt the 
Parliament, wirhout taking the Covenant. And, that no body 
might have cauſe to complain, if they did go thither, that the 
were worſe treated than they had reaſon to expect, the King 
himſelf, and all who ſhould attend upon him, were firſt to ſign 
the Covenant before they ſhould be admitted to enter into 
the Kingdom. Very fair warning indced : nor could any 
* juſtly except againſt any thing that was afterwards done 
to him. 

HERE was no great Argument for conſultation: no Man 
had ſo ill an underſtanding, as not to diſcern the violence 
that was offer d to Honour, Juſtice, and Conſcicnce ; yet 
whoever objected againſt what was propoſed, upon any of 
thoſe conſiderations, was look d upon as a Party, becauſe he 
himſelf could not be ſuffer d to atttend the King. It was 
thought to be of great Weight, that they who diflwaded the 
King from going into Scotland, upon thoſe rude and barba- 
rous terms, could not propoſe any thing elſe for him to do, 
nor any place where he might ſecurely repoſe himſelf with 
any hope of ſubſiſtence: a very ſad State for a Prince to be 
reduced to, and which made it manifeſt enough, that the 
Kings of the Earth are not ſuch a Body as is ſenſible of the 
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Indignity, and Outrage, that is offer d to any Member of it. 


The Scotiſh Hamiltonian Lords were thought to be the moſt 
competent Counſellors, ſince They, by going, were to be 
expoſed to great rigour, and to undergo the ſevereſt part of 
all Cenſures. They could not ſit in the Parliament, nor in 
the Council, and knew well that they ſhould not be ſuffer'd 
to be about the Perſon of the King: yet all theſe reſolv'd to 
wait upon him, and perſwaded him to belicye, That his 
* Majeſty's preſence would diſſipate thoſe Clouds; and that 
A little time would produce many alterations, which could 
* not be preſently effected. For his Majeſty's ſigning the 
Covenant, He ſhould tell the Commiſſioners, that he would 
te defer it till he came thither, that he might think better of 
*ir; and that if then the Kirk ſhould preſs it upon him, he 


*would give them ſatisfaction. And they were confident, 


** that after he ſhould be there, he ſhould be no more impor- 
te tuned in it, but that even the Church-men themſelves 
* would contend to make themſelves gracious to him 
Tx1rs kind of Argumentation wrought much with the 
Prince of Orange, but more with the Duke of Buckingham, 
who had Me upon the King from the time of his Adven- 


ture with the Earl of Holland (againſt whoſe Perſon there was 


no exception) and with Milmot, and Wentworth, (who reſolv d 
to go with his Majeſty, and would ſubmit to any cond 8 
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which would be required of them ) and with others about 
the King, who could not digeſt the Covenant; yet the hope 
that it would not be required from them, and the many pro- 
miſes thoſe Scotiſh Lords made to them, who were like to 
grow into Authority again when they ſhould be once in their 
native Air and upon their own Soil, prevailed with them to 
uſe all their Credit with the King to Embark himſelf, and 
The King try how propitious Fortune would be to him in Scotland. In 


Z“ the end, a faint hope in that, and a ſtrong deſpair of any 


— other expedient, prevailed ſo far with his Majeſty, that he 
reſolv d, upon what terms ſoever, to Embark himſelf, in Hol- 
land, upon a Fleet which the Prince of Orange provided for 
him; and fo with all the Scoriſh, and very few Engliſh Ser- 
vants, to ſet Sail for Scotland. 

e,“ Tusa were two very ſtrong Arguments, which made 


Lords a- deep impreſſion on thoſe Lords who very vehemently diſ- 
2828 ſwaded, and ever proteſted againſt his Majeſty's going for 
, Scot- Scotland, and which, as it often falls out in matters of the 
land. highest importance, they could not make uſe of to convert 
others, eſpecially in the place and company in which they 

were to urge them. The firſt, © That the Expedition of Duke 

* Hamilton the year before, with an Army as numerous, and 

te much better furniſh'd, and provided, than Scotland could in 

many years be again enabled to ſend our, made it manifeſt 

* enough, how little that Nation, how united ſocver, could 

© prevail againſt the force gf England: The other, © That the 

e hole and abſolute power of Scotland, being, at that time, 
*confefſedly veſted in the Marquis of Argyle, it might rea- 

* {onably be fear d, and expected, that the King ſhould no 

* ſooner arrive there, and the leaſt appearance be diicover'd 

cc of ſuch reſolutions, or alteration in the Affections of the 
People, upon which the Hamiltonian Faction wholly and 

* ſolely depended, but Argyle would immediately deliver up 

*the Perſon of the King into the hands of Cromwell; and 

«with the Aſſiſtance He would willingly give, make that 
Kingdom Tributary or Subſervient to him, whilſt the King 
*remain'd his Priſoner, and Argyle continued his Vice-gerent 

*in Scotland. No doubt theſe objections had too much 

weight in them not to be thought worthy of Apprehenſion, 

by many Men, who were not blinded with paſſion, or amazed 

with deſpair: and though they were not able to give any 

other Council, what Courſe the King might ſteer with rea- 

ſonable hope and ſecurity, they might yet warrantably diſ- 

ſwade his expoſing himſelf to ſo many viſible dangers as that 

Voyage was ſubject to both at Sea and Land; and might pru- 

dently believe, that the enjoying the empty Title of King, in 

what 
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what obſcurity ſocver, in any part of the world, was to be 

preferr'd before the empty name of King in any of his own 

Dominions; which was the beſt that could reaſonably be 

expected from the conditions which were impoſcd upon him; 

to which he was compell d to ſubmit. | 
Dvur1xG this time, when the Embaſſadours who were in Therws Em 

Spain, expected every day to hear of his Majeſty's being ar- H“ 


Eien s K : Spain had 
riv'd in Ireland, and had thereupon importuncd that Court 0r4e-» from 


for a diſpatch, the King gave them notice of this his reſolu- 2% "2 e 


. . 8 fta where 
tion, and directed them To remain where they were, tillthy zee. 


* he could better judge of his own Fortune. They were ex- 
tremely troubled, both of them having always had a ſtrong 
averſion that the King ſhould ever venture himſelf in the 

hands of that Party of the Scotiſh Nation, which had treated 

his Father ſo perfidiouſly. And they were now neceſſitated 

to ſtay there, where they had receiv'd fo little Encourage- 

ment, and had no reaſon to expect more. They therefore 
reſolv'd to ſet the beſt face they could upon it, and deſired 

an Audience from the King: in which they told his Catho- 

lick Majeſty, © That they had receiv'd Letters from the King 1 «c- 
their Maſter; who commanded them to inform his Majeſty, Kr, 
* who, he knew well, would be glad to hear of any good spain with 
cc fortune that befel him, that it had now pleaſed God to work por Ht 


fter's re- 


*ſo far upon the hearts and affections of his Subjects of Scot- he, for 
* [znd, that they had given over all thoſe Factions and A- Scotland. 
© nĩmoſit ies, which had heretofore divided them, and made 
© them rather Inſtruments of miſchiefs, than benefit to his 
* blefſed Father, and to himſelf: that they were now ſenſi- 
ce ble of all thoſe Miſcarriages, and had ſent unanimouſly to 
* intrcat his Majeſty to come into that Kingdom, and to take 
*them all into his Protection; with which his Majeſty was 
ce ſo well ſatisfied, that he had laid aſide the thought of tranſ- 
*« porting himſelf into Ireland; which he had intended to 
1 905 and was gone into Scotland; where the Kingdom was 
cc entirely at his devotion, and from whence he could viſit 
* England or Ireland, as he found it moſt convenient: and 
* that he had reaſon to believe, that his friends in either of 
*the Kingdoms, would quickly appear in Arms, when they 
* were ſure to be ſo powerfully aſſiſted, and ſeconded. And 
they ſaid, © They would, from time to time, inform his Ma- 
* jeſty of the good ſucceſs that ſhould fall out. The King me His, 
profeſſed © To be very glad of this good News; and that _ 
ic they ſhould aſſure the King their Maſter, that he would be . 
always ready to make all the demonſtration of a Brotheriy | 
Affection that the ill condition of his own Affairs would 
te permit, and that, if it pleaſed God to give a Peace to the 
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as by the help of the Northern Princes he might be enabled 
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te two Crowns, tlie world ſhould ſee how forward he would 
*be to revenge the wrong, and indignity the King of great 
cc Britain had undergone. 

TrouGu the Embaſſadours themſelves were afflicted 
with the News of his Majeſty's being gone for Scotland, up- 
on the too much knowledge they had of the treachery of 
that Faction there, yet they found his Majeſty was much the 
more eſtcem'd in this Court by it. He was before looked 
upon as being diſpoſſeſſed, and diſinherited of all his Domi- 
nions, as if he had no more Subjects than thoſe few who 
were baniſh'd with him, and that there was an entire defe&tion 
in all the reſt. But now that he was poſſeſſed of one whole 
Kingdom, in which no Man appear'd in Arms againſt him, 
a Kingdom which had been famous for many warlike Acti- 
ons, and which always bred a very warlike People, which 
had borne good parts in all the Wars of Europe in this Age, 
and had been celebrated in them, was a happy advance, and 
adminiſter'd reaſonable hope that he might be eſtabliſh'd in 
the other two Kingdoms, in one of which he was thought to 
have a good, and was known to have a numerous Army on 
Foot at that very time: fo that the Embaſſadours were much 
better look'd upon than they had been; and when they made 
any complaints of injuries done to any of the Engliſh Mer- 
chants who liv'd in the Ports of Spain, as they had ſometimes 
occaſion to do, upon Taxes and Impoſitions laid upon them, 
contrary to the Treaties which had been made, and which 
they ſaid were ſtill in force, they were heard with reſpect; 
the Merchants werereliev'd; and many favours were done to 
particular Perſons upon their deſires and interpoſition: ſo that 
they were not ſo much out of Countenance as they had been, 
and all Men ſpoke with more freedom and deteſtation againſt 
the Rebellion in England, and the barbarity thereof, than 
they had uſed to do. | | 

TuERB fell out at this time, and before the King left 
Holland, an accident of ſuch a prodigious nature, that, if Pro- 
vidence had not, for the reproach of Scotland, determin'd 
that the King ſhould once more make experiment of the cou- 


rage and fidelity of that Nation, could not but have diverted 


his Majeſty from that Northern Expedition ; which, how 
unſecure ſoever it appear d to be for the King, was predeſti- 
nated for a greater chaſtiſement and mortification of that 
People, as it ſhortly after prov'd to be. When the King 
had left Holland, the Summer before, and intended only to 
make France his way to Ireland, he had given his Commiſſion 
to the Marquis of Mowntroſe, to gather ſuch a force together, 


ro 
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to do. Upon which the Marquis, who was naturally full of 
great thoughts, and confident of Succeſs, ſent ſeveral Of- 
ficers who had ſerv'd in Germany, and promiſed very much, 
to draw ſuch Troops together as they ſhould be enabled to 


do, and himſelf, with a great Train of Officers and Servants, The Marquis 
„which he appointed for the Rendezvous 7 Moun- 
for all theſe Troops, and from whence he could in the fe 1 
mean time viſit ſuch Courts of the Neighbour Princes and dg 7 
States, as he ſhould be encouraged to do; and keep ſuch In- zerce:. 


went for H, 


telligence with his Friends in Scotland, as ſhould provide for 
his reception. 
BESIbes the hopes and encouragement he had receiv'd 
from the Embaſſadour Wolfelte, to expect good Supplies in 
Denmark, there were many Officers of good Name and Ac- 
count in Sweden, of the Scotiſh Nation, who were grown 
Rich, and liv'd in plenty in that Kingdom. With the prin- 
cipal of them, the Marquis had held Correſpondence ; who 
undertook, as well for others as for themſelves, *© That if the 
* Marquis engaged himſelf in the King's Service in the King- 
* dom of Scotland, they would give Fim notable Aſſiſtance 
ein Money, Arms, and Men. In a word, he ſent, or went 
in Perſon, to both thoſe Kingdoms; where he found the 
performance very rr to their promiſes. Queen 
Chriſtina had receiv'd an Agent from England with wonder- 
ful Civility and Grace, and expreſs d a great eſteem of the 
Perſon of Cromwell, as a Man of glorious Atchievements; and 
before ſhe reſign d the Crown, which ſhe in few years after 
did, ſhe engaged it in a faſt Alliance with the new Common- 
wealth, and diſpoſed her Succeſſor to look upon it as a ne- 
ceflary Support ro his Crown. In Denmark, the Marquis 
foun Wiſhes enough, a hearty deteſtation of all the 
Villanies which had been acted in England, and as heart 
wiſhes for the Advancement and Proſperity of the King's At- 
fairs; but the Kingdom it ſelf was very Poor, and full of 
Diſcontenr, the King not ſo much eſteem d, becauſe not fo 
much fear'd, as his Father had been, and he had bcen com- 
pell'd to make many unreaſonable Conceſſions to Holland, 
that he might have Aſſiſtance from them, to Protect him 
from thoſe Aſſaults and Invaſions which were threaten'd from 
Sweden. So that the Marquis was oblig'd to return to Ham- 
burg, with very ſmall Supplies, from either or both thoſe 
Kingdoms: and there he receiy'd no better account from 
thoſe Officers who had been ſent into Germany. His deſign 
had always been to Land in the High-lands of Scotland, be- 
fore the Winter Seaſon ſhould be over, both for the ſafety 


of his Embarkation, and that he might have time to draw 


thoſe 
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thoſe People together, who he knew, would be willing to re- 
air to him, before it ſhould be known at Edenborough that 
e was landed in the Kingdom. He had, by frequent Meſ- 
ſages, kept a conſtant Correſpondence with thoſe principal 
Heads of the Clans who were moſt powerful in the High- 
lands, and were of known, or unſuſpected Affection to the 
King, and advertiſed them of all his motions and deſigns. 
And by them acquainted thoſe of the Low-lands of all his 
Reſolutions; who had promiſed, upon the firſt notice of 
his arrival, to reſort with all their Friends and Followers to 
him. 
WaraeTtHaer theſe Men did really believe, that their own 
ſtrength would be ſufficient to ſubdue their Enemies, who 
were grown gencrally odious, or thought the bringing over 


Troops of Foreigners would leſſen the Numbers and Aﬀe- 


tions of the Natives, they did write very earneſtly to the 
Marquis, To hatten his coming over with Officers, Arms, 
te and Ammunition; for which he ſhould find hands enough; 
and gave him notice, That the Committee of Eſtates at 
« Edenborough had ſent again to the King to come over to 
*them; and that the People were ſo impatient for his pre- 
*{ence, that Argyle was compell'd to conſent to the Invita- 
ion. It is very probable that this made the greateſt im- 
preſſion upon him. He knew very well how few Perſons 
there were about the King, who were like to continue firm 
in thoſe Principles, which could only confirm his Majeſty in 
his former Reſolutions againſt the perſwaſions, and impor- 
tunitics of many others, who knew how to repreſent to him 
the deſperateneſs of his Condition any other way, than by 
repairing into Scotland upon any Conditions, Mountroſe 
knew, that of the two Factions there, which were not like 
to be reconciled, each of them were equally his implacable 
Enemies; ſo that which ſoever prevail He ſhould be ſtill 
in the ſame State, the whole Kirk, of what temper ſoever, 
being alike malicious to Him; and hearing likewiſe of the 


ſucceſſive Misfortunes in Ireland, he concluded, the King 


would not truſt himſelf there. Therefore upon the whole, 
and concluding that all his hopes from Germany and thoſe 
Northern Princes would not increaſe the ſtrength he had 


already, he cauſcd, in the depth of the Winter, thoſe Soldiers 


he had drawn together, which did not amount to above hve 
hundred, to be Embarked, and {cnt Officers with them, who 
knew the Country, with directions that they ſhould Land 
in ſuch a place in the High- lands, and remain there, as they 
might well do, till he came to them, or ſent them Orders. 
And then in another Veſſel Mann'd by People well known 


ro 
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to him, and Commanded by a Captain very faithful to the 
King, and who was well acquainted with that Coaſt, he Em- Nountroſe 

barked himſelf, and near one hundred Officers, and Landed r 


= . Scotland: 
in another Creek, not far from the other place, whither his . there 


Soldiers were directed. And both the one and the other , 
Party were ſet ſafely on Shore in the places they deſign d; 
from whence the Marquis himſelf with ſome Servants, and 
Officers, repair'd preſently to the Houſe of a Gentleman of 
Quality, with whom he had correſponded, who expected 

him; by whom he was well recciv'd, and thought himſelf to 

be in ſecurity till he might put his Aﬀairs in ſome method : 

And therefore order d his other {mall Troops to contain them- 

ſelves in thoſe uncouth Quarters, in which they were, and 

where he thought they were not like to be diſturb'd by the 
viſitation of any Enemy. 

AFTER he had ſtay'd there a ſhort time, it being in 

March about the end of the year 1649, he quickly poſſeſs d 
himſelf of an old Caſtle ; which, in reſpect of the Situation 

in a Country ſo impoſſible for any Army to march in, he 
thought ſtrong enough for his purpoſc : thither he convey d 

the Arms, Ammunition, and Troops, which he had brought 

with him. And then he publiſh'd his declaration, That he Puice: bir 
te came with the King's Commiſſion, to aſſiſt thoſe his good Pc. 
* Subjects, and to preſerve them from oppreſſion: That he 

did not intend to give any interruption to the Treaty that 

* he heard was enter d into with his Majeſty; but, on the 

* contrary, hoped, that his being in the head of an Army, how 

* {mall ſoever, that was faithful to the King, might advance 
*the ſame. However, he had given ſufficient proof in his 

* former Actions, that if any Agreement were made with the 
*King, upon the firſt Order from his Majeſty, he ſhould lay 

ce down his Arms, and diſpoſe himſelf according to his Ma- 
«jeſty's good pleaſure. Theſe Declarations he ſent to his 
Friends to be ſcatter d by them, and diſperſed amongſt the 
People, as they could be able. He writ likewiſe to thoſe of 

the Nobility, and the Heads of the ſeveral Clans, © To draw 

* ſuch Forces together, as they thought neceſſary to joyn 
«with him; and he receiy'd Anſwers from many of # 5. | 
by which they deſired him © To advance more into the Land 
(for he was yet in the remoteſt part of Cathneſs) and aſſured 
him, © That they would meet him with good Numbers; and 
they did prepare ſo to do, ſome really; and others, with a 
purpoſe to betray him. 
Is this ſtate ſtood the Affair in the end of the year 1649: 
but becauſe the unfortunate Tragedy of that Noble Perſon ſuc- 


ceeded fo ſoon after, without the intervention of any notable 
circum- 


wb. * 
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circumſtances to interrupt it, we will rather continue the re- 
The Conti- lation of it in this place, than defer it to be reſum'd in the 
—_— proper ſeaſon ; which quickly enſued, in the beginning of the 
troſe . Af- next year. The Marquis of Argyle was vigilant enough, to 
227 7 obſerve the motion of an Enemy that was ſo formidable 
the year 49, to him; and had preſent information of his Arrival in the 
to bu death. High- lands, and of the ſmall Forces which he had brought 
with him. The Parliament was then fitting at Edenborough, 
their Meſſenger being return'd to them from Ferſey, with an 
account, That the King would treat with their Commiſ- 
*ſioners at Breda; for whom they were preparing their In- 
ſtrutions. 

TRE Alarm of Mountroſe's being Landed ſtartled them all, 
and gave them no leiſue to think of any thing elſe than of 
ſending Forces to hinder the recourſe of others to joyn with 

Colonel him. They immediately ſent Colonel Straghan a diligent 

— and active Officer, with a choice Party of the beſt Horſe 

him and biz they had, to make all poſſible haſte towards him, and to pre- 

nat fon. vent the Inſurrections, which they fear'd would be in ſeveral 

parts of the High-lands. And, within few days after, David 

Leſley followed with a ſtronger Party of Horſe and Foot. 

The encouragement the Marquis of Mountroſe receiv'd from 

his Friends, and the unpleaſantneſs of the Quarters in which 

he was, prevail'd with him to march, with theſe few Troops, 

more into the Land. And the High-landers flocking to him 

from all Quarters, though ill Arm'd, and worſe Diſciplin'd, 

made him undervalue any Enemy who, he thought, was yet 

like to encounter him. Straghan made ſuch haſte, that the 

Earl of Southerland, who at leaſt pretended-to have gather'd 

together a Body of fifteen hundred Men to meet Mountroſe, 

choſe rather to joyn with Stragban: others did the like, who 

had made the ſame promiſes, or ſtay'd at home to expect the 

event of the firſt encounter. The Marquis was withour any 

Body of Horſe to diſcover the motion of an Enemy, but de- 

— 5 * all neceſſary Intelligence from the affection of 

the People; which he believ'd to be the fame it was when 

he left them. Bur they were much degenerated ; the Ty- 

ranny of Argyle, and his having cauſed very many to be bar- 
barouſly Murder'd, without any form of Law or ce 

who had been in Arms with Mountroſe, notwithſtanding all 

Acts of Pardon, and Indemnity, had fo broken their Hearts, 

that they were ready to do all Offices that might gratify and 

oblige him. So that Straghan was within a ſmall diſtance of 

him, before he heard of his approach; and thoſe High- 

landers, who had ſeem'd to come with much zeal to him, 


whether terrified, or corrupted, left him on a ſuddain, or 


threw 
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threw down theit Arms, ſo that he had none left, but a Com- 
pany of good Officers, and five or ſix hundred Forreigners, 
Dutch and Germans, who had been acquainted with their 
Officers. With theſe he betook himſelf to a place of ſome 
advantage by the inequality of the ground, and the buſhes 
and ſmall ſhrubs which fill'd it: and there they made a de- 
fence for ſome time with notable Courage. 

Bur the Enemy being ſo much ſuperior in number, the 
Common Soldiers, being all Forreigners, after about a hun- 
dred of them were kill'd upon the Place, threw down their 
Arms; and the 4 ſeeing all loſt, threw away his Rib- 
ban and George (for he was Knight of the Garter) and found h when 
means to change his Cloaths with a Fellow of the Country, Mountrote 
and ſo after having gone on foot two or three Miles, he got 
into a Houſe of a Gentleman, where he remain'd conceal'd 
about two days: moſt of the other Officers were ſhortly after 
taken Priſoners, all the Country deſiring to merit from Ar- 
Ole by betraying all thoſe into his hands which they beliey'd 
to be his Enemies. And thus, whether by the owner of the 
Houſe, or any other way, the Marquis himſelf became their m. Marquis 
Priſoner. The Strangers who were taken, were ſet at Liber- Bow 
ty, and Tranſported themſelves into their own Countries; Priſoner. 
and the Caſtle, in which there was a little Garriſon, preſently 
render d it ſelf; ſo that there was no more fear of an Enemy 
in thoſe parts. | 

Tu Marquis of Mountroſe, and the reſt of the Priſoners, 
were the next day, or ſoon after, deliver'd to David Leſley ; 
who was come up with his Forces, and had now nothing left 
to do bur to carry them in Triumph to Edenborough ; whi- 
ther Notice was quickly ſent of their great Victory; which 
was receiv d there with wonderful joy, and acclamation. Da- 
vid Leſley treated the Marquis with great inſolence, and for 
ſome days carried him in the ſame Cloaths and Habit, in 
which he was taken; but at laſt permitted him to buy better. 
His behaviour was, in the whole time, ſuch as became a great 


Man; his Countenance Serene and Chearful, as one that was 
ſuperior to all thoſe reproaches, which they had prepar'd the 
People to pour out upon him in all the places through which 
he was to pals. * | 
Was he came to one of the Gates of Edenborough, he +. oa 
» || was met by ſome of the Magiſtrates, to whom he was deli- reg &., 
1 | ver'd, and by them preſently put into a new Cart purpoſely 
f | made, in which there was a high Chair, or Bench, upon 
- | which he fate, that the People might have a full view of him, 
being bound with a Cord drawn over his breaſt and ſhoul- 
ders, and faſten'd through holes made in the Cart. When he 
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was in this poſture, the Hangman took off his hat, and rode 
himſelf before the Cart in his Livery, and with his Bonnet 
on; the other Officers, who were taken Priſoners with him, 
walking two and two before the Cart; the Streets and Win- 
dows being full of People to behold the Triumph over a Per- 
ſon whoſe Name had made them tremble ſome few years 
before, and into whoſe hands the Magiſtrates of that place 
had, upon their knees, deliver'd the Keys of that City. In 
this manner he was carried to the Common Goal, where he 
was receiv'd and treated as a Common Malefactor. Within 


Re a brought two days after, he was brought before the Parliament, where 


before the 


Parliament : 


the Earl of Lowden, the Chancellor, made a very bitter and 
virulent Declamation againſt him: told him, © He had broken 
* all the Covenants by which that whole Nation ſtood ob- 
te lig d; and had impiouſly rebell'd againſt God, the King, and 
te the Kingdom; that he had committed many horrible Mur- 
ders, Treaſons, and Impieties, for all which he was now 
* brought to ſuffer condign puniſhment; with all thoſe inſo- 
lent reproaches upon his Perſon, and his Actions, which the 
liberty of that place gave him leave to uſe. 


His bebavi> PERMISSION Was then given him to ſpeak ; and without 


our there. 


the leaſt trouble in his countenance or diſorder, upon all the 
indignities he had ſuffer'd, he told them, Since the King 
* had own'd them ſo far as to treat with them, he had appear d 
ce before them with reverence, and bare-hcaded, which other- 
« wiſe he would not willingly have done: that he had done 
te nothing of which he was aſham'd, or had cauſe to repent ; 
** that the firſt Covenant, he had taken, and comply d with it, 
* and with them who took ir, as long as the ends for which 
* it was ordain'd were obſerv'd; but when he diſcover'd, 


which was now evident to all the World, that private and 


* particular Men defign'd to ſatisfy their own ambition and 


ce jntereſt, inſtead of conſidering the Publick benefit; and that, 


* under the pretence of reforming ſome errors in Religion, 
* my reſoly'd to abridge, and take away the King's juſt power, 
*and lawful authority, he had withdrawn himſelf from that 
* Engagement: that for the League and Covenant, he had 
* never taken it, and therefore could not break it: and ir 
* was now too apparent to the whole Chriſtian World, what 
* monſtrous miſchiefs it had produced: that when, under 
**colour of it, an Army from Scotland had invaded England 
ein Aſſiſtance of the Rebellion that was then againſt their 
**Lawful King, he had, by his Majeſty's Command, recciv'd 
* 2 Commiſhon from him to raiſe Forces in Scotland, that he 
might thereby divert them from the other odious proſecu- 
*tion: that he had executed that Commiſſion with the obe- 


ce dJience 
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ce dience and duty he ow d to the King; and, in all the circum- 
ic ſtances of it, had proceeded like a Gentleman; and had ne- 
ec er ſuffer d any Blood to be ſhed but in the heat of the 
« Battle; and that he ſaw many Perſons there, whole lives he 
* had ſaved: that when the King commanded him, he laid 
ce down his Arms, and withdrew out of the Kingdom; which 
* they could not have compell'd him to have done. He ſaid, 
cc He was now * enter d into the Kingdom by his Maje- 
te ſty's Command, and with his Authority: and what Succeſs 
; ſoever it might have pleaſed God to have given him, he 
would always have obeycd any Commands he ſhould have 
| | <receiv'd from him. He adviſed them, To confider well, 
of the conſequence before they proceeded againſt him, and 
„chat all his Actions might be examin'd, and judged by the 
11 Laus of the Land, or thoſe of Nations. 
- Ass oo as he had ended his diſcourſe, he was order'd to 
v | withdraw; and, after a ſhort ſpace, was again brought in; 
and told by the Chancellor, © That he was, on the Morrow, 
© | © being the one and twentieth of May 1650, to be carried to Ti Sentence 
ce Edenborough Croſs, and there to be hanged upon a Gallows it bie. 
t „thirty foot high, for the ſpace of three hours, and then 
e | ©to be taken down, and his head to be cut off upon a Scaf- 
gz „fold, and hanged on Edenborough Tolbooth; his Legs and 
d „Arms to be hanged up in other 2 Towns of the 
- | © Kingdom, and his Body to be buried at the place where he 
e | © was to be executed, except the Kirk ſhould take off his Ex- 
'3 | © communication; and then his Body might be buried in the 
t, | © common place of burial. He deſired, That he might ſay 


h © ſomewhat to them; but was not ſuffer d, and fo was carried 
d, back to the Priſon. 


d Tua he might not enjoy any caſe or quiet during the #s diſcewſs 
1d || ſhort remainder of his life, their Miniſters came preſently to — 1 


r, © inſult over him with all the reproaches imaginable ; pro- Miaifters. 
n, | nounced his damnation ; and aſſured him, © That the Judg- 
r, | © ment he was the next day to tuffer, was but an eaſy Prologue 
at to that which he was to undergo afterwards. After man 
ad ſuch barbarities, they offer d to intercede for him to the Kirk 
it ¶ upon his repentance, and to pray with him; but he too well 
at ¶ underſtood the Form of their Common Prayer, in thoſe Caſes, 
er ¶ to be only the moſt virulent, and infolent imprecations upon 
nd the Perſons of thoſe they prayed againſt * (Lord, vouchſafe 
eir Vet to touch the obdurate heart of this proud incorrigible 
d Sinner, this wicked, perſured, traiterous, and prophane 
he || © Perſon, who refutes to hearken to the voice of thy Kirk, and 
u · ¶ the like charitable expreſſions) and therefore he deſired them 
ze- [| © To ſpare their pains, and to leave him to his own Devotions. 
ice Aa 2 He 
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He told them, © That they were a miſerable, deluded, and de- 
« |uding People; and would ſhortly bring that poor Nation 


* under the moſt * Servitude ever had 
0 


His Execu- 


15 


* ſubmitted to. He told them, © He was prouder to have his 
te head ſet upon the place it was appointed to be, than he 
* could have been to * had his Picture hang in the King's 
« ged- Chamber: that he was ſo far from being troubled that 
<« his four Limbs were to be hang'd in four Cities of the King- 
* dom, that he heartily wiſh'd that he had fleſh enough to be 
te ſent to every City in Chriſtendom, as a Teſtimony of the 
«Cauſe for which he ſuffer d. | 

Tus next day, they executed every part and circumſtance 
of that barbarous Sentence, with all the inhumanity imagin- 
able; and he bore it with all the courage and magnanimity, 
and the greateſt piety, that a good Chriſtian could manifeſt. 
He magnified the Virtue, Courage, and Religion of the la 
King, exceedingly commended the Juſtice, and Goodneſs, and 
Underſtanding of the preſent King; and prayed, © That they 
might not betray Him, as they had done his Father. When 
he had ended all he meant to ſay, and was Ring to ex- 
pire, they had = one Scene more to Act of their Tyranny. 
The Hangman brought the Book that had been publiſh'd of 
his truly Heroick Actions, whilſt he —— in that 
Kingdom, which book was tied in a ſmall Cord that was 
put about his Neck. The * {mil'd at this new inſtance 
of their Malice, and thanked them for it; and ſaid, He was 
© pleaſed that ĩt ſhould be there; and was prouder of wear- 
* ing it than ever he had been of the Garter; and fo renew- 
ing {ome devout Ejaculations, he patiently endured the laſt 
Act of the Executioner. ED 

Soox after, the Officers who had been taken with him, 


S* William Urray, St Francis Hay, and many others, of as good 


Families as any in the Kingdom, were executed, to the num- 
ber of thirty or forty, in ſeveral quarters of the Kingdom; 
many of them being ſuffer'd to be beheaded. There was one 
whom they thought fit to ſave, one Colonel Whitford ; who, 
when he was brought to dye, ſaid © He knew the reaſon why 
* he was put to death; which was only becauſe he had killed 
4 Doriflans at the Hague; which was one of thoſe who had 
joyn'd in the Murder of the laſt King. One of the Magi- 
ſtrates, who were preſent: to ſee the Execution, cauſed it to 
be ſuſpended, till he preſently inform'd the Council what the 
Man had faid, and they thought fit to avoid the reproach ; 
and ſo preſerv d the Gentleman; who was not before known 
to have had a hand in that Action. 

Tx us died the gallant Marquis of Mountroſe, after he had 
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given as great a Teſtimony of Loyalty, and Courage, as a 
Subje& can do, and perform'd as — Actions in ſeve- 
ral Battles, upon as great inequality of Numbers, and as great 
diſadvantages in reſpect of Arms, and other preparations for 


War, as have been perform'd in this Age. He was a Gentle- h che- 


man of a very ancient Extraction, many of whoſe Anceſtors 7. 
had exerciſed the higheſt Charges under the King in that 
Kingdom, and had been allied to the Crown it ſelf, He was 
of very good parts, which were improv'd by a good Educa- 
tion: he had always a great emulation, or rather a great con- 
tempt of the Marquis of Argyle ( as he was too apt to con- 
temn thoſe he did not love) who wanted nothing but ho- 
neſty and courage to be a very extraordinary Man, having all 
other good Talents in a very great degree. Mountroſe was in 
his nature fearleſs of danger, and never declined any Enter- 
priſe for the difficulty of going through with it, but exceed- 
ingly affected thoſe which ſeem'd deſperate to other Men, 
and did believe ſomewhat to be in himlelf above other Men, 
which made him live more eaſily towards thoſe who were, 
or were willing to be, inferior to him (towards whom he 
exerciſed wonderful civility, and generoſity) than with his 
Superiors or Equals. He was naturally jcalous, and ſuſpected 
thoſe who did not concur with him in the way, not to mean 
ſo well as he. He was not without Vanity, but his Virtues 
were much ſuperior, and he well deſerv'd to have his Me- 
mory preſery'd, and celebrated amongſt the moſt illuſtrious 
Perſons of the Age in which he liv'd. 


Tus King receiv'd an Account and Information of all n. King 
theſe particulars, before he embarked from Holland, without u , 


any other Apology for the Affront and Indignity to himſelf, 1. 
than that they * him,“ That the proceeding againſt the 
*late Marquis of Mountroſe had been for his Service. They 
who were moſt diſpleaſed with Argyle and his Faction, were 
not ſorry for this inhuman, and monſtrous proſecution ; 
which at the ſame time muſt render him the more odious, 
and had rid them of an Enemy that they thought would have 
been more dangerous to them; and they perſwaded the King 
who was enough afflicted with the News, and all the cir- 
cumſtances of it, That he might ſooner take revenge upon 
that People by a temporary complying with them, and 
e going to them, than ſtaying away, and abſenting himſelf, 
« which would inveſt them in an abſolute Dominion in that 
*Kingdom, and give them power to corrupt or _— all 
« choſe who yet remain'd faithful to him, and were rea ! to 
« ſpend their lives in his Service: and fo his Majeſty purſued 
his former reſolution of 2 for Scotland. 1 
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The Au, In Ireland, after the Maſſacre of that Body of Engliſh at 


#f Iccland. 


Tredagh, and the treacherous giving up the Towns in Mun- 
fler, by the Officers of the Lord Inchiquin, there broke our 
ſo implacable a jealouſy amongſt the Iriſh againſt all the 
Engliſh, that no Orders of the Marquis of Ormond found any 
obedience, nor could he draw an Army together. At the 
making of the Peace, he had conſented that the Confederate 
Roman Catholicks ſhould name a Number of the Commiſ- 
ſioners, by whoſe Orders and Miniſtry all Levies of Men, 
and all Collections of Money were to be made, according 
to the directions of the Lord Lieutenant. And ſuch Per- 
ſons were named, in whoſe Affections, for the moſt part, 
the Lieutenant was well ſatisfied, and the reſt were ſuch as 
were not like to be able to give any interruption. A cer- 
tain Number of theſe were appointed to be always in the 
Army, and near the perſon of the Lord Lieutenant; and the 
reſt in their ſeveral Stations, where they were moſt like to 
advance the Service. Many of theſe Commiſſioners were of 
the Roman Catholick Nobility, Perſons of Honour, and 
very ſenſible of the weakneſs, wilfulneſs, and wickedneſs of 
that Rebellion; and did manifeſt all poſſible zeal and affe- 
ction to the King's Service, engaging their Perſons in all 
Enterpriſes of danger, and uſing all poſſible induſtry to raiſe 


Men and Money, whereby the Lord Lieutenant might be 


enabled to carry on the War in the Spring. But many of 
the other, after thoſe misfortunes had fallen.out, which are 
mention'd before, either totally deſponded, and rather thought 
of providing for themſelves x $0 * the preſervation of the 
Publick; or fomented the jealouſies which were amongſt the 
Iriſh, and incenſcd them againſt the Enghſb, who were ſtill 
with the Lord Lieutenant; fo that his Orders were not obey'd 
at all, or not in time, which was as bad; and their Clergy 
and Fryars publickly incenſed the People againſt the Articles 
of the Peace, and deſired to have an Army raiſed apart under 

a General of their own. 8 
Tas Lord Lieutenant now diſcover'd the Reaſon, why 
Owen O Neile had refuſed to conſent to the Peace which the 
Confederate Roman Catholicks had made with the King, 
and kept his Army in Vlfter from ſubmitting thereunto, and 
retended to deſire to treat apart with the Lord Lieutenant 
for himſelf; which was then thought to proceed from the 
jealouſy that was between Him and Preſton, and the Animo- 
ſity between thoſe old Iriſh of Ulſter, and the other of the 
other Provinces. Burt the truth was, from the time of the 
Marquis of Ormond's tranſporting himſelf out of France, and 
that the correſpondence was diſcover d to be between _ 

an 
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and the Lord Inchiquin, and the Treaty begun with the Con- 
federate Catholicks, the cloſe Committee at Weſtminſter ſent 
ſecret Inſtructions to Monk, who Commanded part of their 
Forces in Ireland, That he ſhould endeavour to treat with 
* Owen O Neile, and fo divide him from the reſt of the Iriſh; 
which Monk found opportunity to do: And it was no ſooner 
propoſed then hearken'd unto by O Neile; who preſently ſent 
a truſty Meſſenger with ſuch Propoſitions to Monk, as he de- 
fired to have granted to him. He offer'd, © With his Army, 
*which ſhould always conſiſt of ſuch a Number of Horſe 
*and Foot, and Artillery, as ſhould be agreed between them, 
*to ſerve the Parliament; and not to ſeparate from their In- 
*tereſt; and propoſed,“ That he and all his Party that ſhould 
* adhere to him, ſhould enjoy the Exerciſe of their Religion, 
* without any prejudice or diſadvantage : That himſelf might 
te be ood to thoſe Lands which his Anceſtors had been 
te poſſeſſed of in Tyrone, Lendon-Derry, or any other parts of 
* Ireland; and that all thoſe, who had, or would adhere to 
* him, ſhould be likewiſe reſtored to their Eſtates; and that 
te an Act of Oblivion might be granted. Monk, receiv'd theie 
Propofitions ; and after he had peruſed them, he ſent him 
word, © That there were ſome particulars, which he doubted 
te would ſhock and offend the Parliament, and therefore de- 
te fired they might be alter'd; and propoſed the alterations 
he adviſed; which principally concern'd the Publick Excr- 
ciſe of their Religion; which he fo qualified, that they might 
well enough fatisfy ; and propoſed, That, if O Neile would 
**conſent to thoſe alterations, he would return the Treaty 
te ſign'd by him, which he would immediately ſend over to 
© the Parliament for their confirmation; and that in the mean 
time, there might be a Ceſſation of Arms between them 
ce for three Months; in which time, and much lefs, he pre- 
* ſumed, he ſhould receive a Ratification of the Treaty | ad 
te the Parliament. | 

Ow ENS O Neile conſented to the alterations, ſet his Hand 
and Seal to the Treaty, and return'd it to Monk, with his 
conſent likewiſe to the Ceſſation for tliree Months. And at 
this time it was, that he refuſed to agree with the Confed 
rate Council at Kilkenny in the Peace with the King. ent 
ſent ir preſently to the Committee, which had given him 


Authority to do what he had done. Bur their Affairs were 


now better compoſed at home, and ſome preparations were 
made towards ſending relief for Ireland; beſides, they had 
not Authority to make any ſuch Ratification, bur preſented ir 
to the Parliament, which could only give it. It was no fooner 
reported there but the Houle was on fire; all Mcn inveigh'd 
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Toe Heuſe againſt © The preſumption of Monk,, who deſerv'd to be diſ- 
*, placed, and to have his Command taken from him, and to 
Monk's © wm exemplary puniſhment inflicted on him. They re- 
Sers with © member'd how Criminal they had declared it to be in the 
Nele. King himſelf, to have treated, and made a Peace with the 

* Iriſh Rebels: and what would the People think, and fay, 
ce if any countenance ſhould be given to 4. ſame Tranſgreſ- 
” foa b the Parliament ? if they ſhould _— a Treaty 
* made by the moſt notorious of the Rebels, and with that 
people under his Command, who were the moſt notorious 
* Contrivers of that Rebellion, and the moſt bloody Execu- 
* tioners of it? for the moſt Mercileſs Maſſacres had been 
* committed in UVlfter, by that very People who now conſti- 
e tuted that Army of which Owen O Neile was now General. 
After all the paſſion and choler which they thought neceſ- 
ſary to expreis upon this ſubject, they declar d, That they 
* had given no Authority to Monk to enter into that Treaty; 
And therefore, that it was void, and ſhould never be con- 
*firm'd by them; but that, fince he had proceeded out of 
* the ſincerity of his Heart, and as he thought (how erro- 
* neouſly ſoever) for the good and benefit of the Common- 
wealth, he ſhould be excuſed; and no farther queſtion'd 
*thereupon. For they knew well, that he could produce 
ſuch a Warrant from thoſe in Authority, as would well ju- 
ſtify his proceeding: And ſo the Treaty with Owen O Neile 
became void, though they had receiv'd a very conſiderable 
benefit by it; for though the Scors in Vifter had not yet ſub- 
mitted to the Peace, and had not yet receiv d directions from 
Edenborough to acknowledge the Authority of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, which they ought to have had before that time, yet, 
after the Murder of the late King, they had uſed alls Acts of 
Hoſtility againſt the Parliament Forces, and had beſieged 
London-Derry ; the only conſiderable place that yielded obe- 
dience to the Parliament; which was defended by Sr Charles 
Coote, and when ir was brought to ſome extremity, by the 
Ceſſation made with Owen O Neile, and by his connivance 
and aſſiſtance, London-Derry was relicv'd ; and O Neile find- 
ing himſelf deluded by the Parliament, ſent then to offer his 
Service and Conjunction to the Lord Lieutenant, with abun- 
dant profeſſions of Fidelity, and Revenge. 

CrRoMwsBLrL made notable uſc of this Animoſity between 
the N amongit themſelves, and of the jealouſy they all ap- 

ear d to have of the Marquis of Ormond, and of thoſe who 

dher'd to him; and uſed all the Endeavours he could, by 
wot Priſoners who were taken, and by others who were in 
the Towns which were betray'd to him, and wa: well 
| own 
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known to have affect ion for the Marquis, to procure a con- 
ference with him. He uſed to ask in ſuch Company, © What 
*the Marquis of Ormond had to do with Charles Stuart, and 
* what obligations he had ever recciv'd from him? And then 
would mention the hard meaſure his Grand-father had re- 
cciv'd from King James, and the many years Impri ſonment 
he had ſuſtain'd by him, for not ſubmitting to an extrajudi- 
cial and private determination of his; which yet he was at 
laſt compell'd to do. He ſaid © He was confident, if the Mar- 
* quis and He could meer together, upon Conference, they 
*ſhould part very good Friends. ER of thoſe with 
whom he held theſe diſcourſes, by his permiſſion and licence, 
inform'd the Marquis of all he ſaid; who endeavour'd no- 
thing but to put himſelf into ſuch a Poſture, as to be able to 
meet him as he deſired to do. | 
W u x Cromwell ſaw that he ſhould be able to do nothing 
that way, and knew well enough, that, beſides the Arm 
that yet remain'd under Owen O Neile ſo much diſobliged, 
and provoked, there were (till vaſt Bodies of the Iriſþ, Cromwell 
which might be drawn together into ſeveral Armies, much #77 1 
greater and ſuperior in number to all his Forces, and that u Tranſpore | 
they had ſeveral great Towns, and ſtrong Holds in eee 
wer, he declared a full Liberty, and Authority to all the 7 
fficers with the Iriſh, and to all other Perſons whatſoever, et. 
to raiſe what Men they would, and to Tranſport them for 
the Service of any Forreign Princes with whom they could 
make the beſt Conditions; and gave notice to the Spaniſh 
and French Miniſters, and Agents at London, of the Liberty 
he had granted. Upon which many Officers who had ſerv d 
the King, and remain'd in London in great poverty and want, 
made Conditions with Don Alonzo de Cardinas; to raiſe Re- 
giments and Tranſport them into Spain; and many Officers 
who were already in Spain, as well Engliſh as Iriſh, con- 
tracted with the Miniſters in that Court to raiſe and Tranſ- 
rt ſeveral Regiments into that Kingdom from Ireland ; 
for which they receiv'd very great Sums of Money in hand; 
many Merchants joyning with them in the Contract, and 
undertaking the Tranſportation upon very good conditions; 
there being no other danger but of the Sea in the under- 
taking; inſomuch that, in very few Months above a year, 
there were Embarked in the Ports of Ireland above five and 
twenty thouſand Men for the Kingdom of Spain ; whercof 
not half were ever drawn into the Field there, and very few 
ever liv'd to return. For the Officers and Maſters of Ships, 
who contracted, and were bound to deliver their Men at ſuch 
Ports as were aflign'd to them, and where care was taken for 


their 
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their reception, and conduct to the Quarters which were 
appointed, according to the Service to which they were de- 
gn d, either for Catalonia or Portugal (after they had been 
long at Sea, by which the Soldiers, who were crowded more 
together into one Ship than was fit for ſo long Voyages, had 
contracted many diſeaſes, and many were dead, and thrown 
over Board) aſſoon as they came upon the Coaſt, made all 
haſte to Land, how far ſoever from the place at which they 
ſtood bound to deliver their Men; by which in thoſe places 
that could make reſiſtance, they were not ſuffer d to Land, 
and in others no Proviſion was made for their reception or 
march, but very great Numbers were ſtarv'd or knock d in 
the Head by the Country People, and few ever came up to 
the Armies, except Officers; who flock'd to Madrid for the 
remainder of their Monies; where the Miniſters receiv'd 
them with reproaches for not obſegving their Conditions, and 
refuſed to pay either them, or the Matters of the Ships, what 

remain d to b paid by them. This was the Cale of too 
many: though the truth is, where the Articles were pun- 
ctually obſerv'd, and the Ships arriv'd in the very Ports aſ- 
fign'd, by the defect in the Orders ſent from the Court, or 
the negligent execution of them, the poor Men were often 
kept from diſembarking, till ſome Officers went to Madrid, 
— return d with more ＋ Orders, and afterwards ſo 
ill Proviſion was made for their refreſhing and march, that 
rarely half of thoſe who were ſhipp'd in Ireland, ever liv'd to 
do any Service in Spain: and — Ok could be more won- 
derful, than that the Miniſters there ſhould iflue out ſuch vaſt 
Sums in Money for the railing of Soldiers, and bringing 
them into the Kingdom at very liberal and bountiful rates to 
the Officers, and take ſo very little care to cheriſh, and nouriſh 
them, when they came thither ; which manifeſted how looſe 
the Government was. 

Ir is very true, that there was at that time a much greater 
inclination in the Iriſb for the Service of Spain, than of France; 
yet the Cardinal imploy'd more active and dextrous Inſtru- 
ments to make uſe of the Liberty that was granted, and Ship- 

ing was more cafily procured, the paſſage being ſhorter ; in- 
2 that there were not fewer than twenty thouſand Men 
at the ſame time Tranſported out of Ireland into the King- 
dom of France; of whoſe behaviour in the one Kingdom and 
the other, there will be abundant Argument hereafter to diſ- 
courſe at large. In the mean time, it is enough to obſerve 
that when the King's Lieutenant, notwithſtanding all the pro- 
miſes, obligations, and contracts, which the Confederate Ro- 
man Catholicks had made to, and with him, could not draw 


together 
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together a Body of five thouſand Men (by which he might 
have been able to have given ſome ſtop to the current of 
Cromwell's ſucceſſes) Cromwell himſelf found a way to ſend 
above forty thouſand Men out of that Kingdom for Service of 
Forreign Princes; which might have been enough to have 
driven him from thence, and to have reſtored it to the King's 
entire obedience. 

In England, the Spirits of all the Loyal Party were fo broken Ti: i» gen- 
and ſubdued, that they could ſcarce breath under the inſup- 4% 455 
portable burdens, which were laid upon them, by Impriſon- » Englaad. 
ments, Compoſitions, and Sequeſtrations. Whatever Arti- 
cles they had made in the War, and whatever Promiſes had 
been made of Pardon and Indemnity, they were now call'd 
upon to finiſh their Compoſition for their Delinquency, and 
paid dear for the Credit they had given to the Profeſſions and 
Declarations of the Army, when it ſeem'd to have pity, and 
complain'd of the ſevere and rigorous proceeding againſt the 
King's Party, and extorting unrea ſonable penalties from them; 

which then they defir'd might be moderated. But now the 
Mask was off they Sequeſter'd all their Eſtates, and left them 
nothing to live upon, till they ſhould compound; which they 
were forced to ; at ſo unreaſonable rates, that many were 
compell'd to fell half, that they might enjoy the other to- 
wards the ſupport of their Families; which remainder was 
ſtill liable to whatever Impoſitions rhey at any time thought 
fit to inflict upon them, as their Perſons were to Impriſon- 
ment, when any unreaſonable and groundleſs report was rais'd 
of ſome Plot, and Conſpiracy againſt the State. 

T x Parliament, which conſiſted only of thoſe Members 
who had fate in 2 and {olemnly Murder d the King, 
and of thoſe who as folemnly under their hands had ap- 
prov'd and commended what « others had done, met with 
no oppoſition or contradiction from any, but an entire ſub- 
miſſion from all to all they did, except only from that p. 
of their own Army which had contributed moſt to the Gran- 
deur and Empire of which they were poſſeſo d, the Level- e. 
lers. That People had been countenanced by Cromnw-ll to en- 70 e . 
ter into Cabals and Confederacies to corrupt, and diſſolve projed +y 

the diſcipline of the Army, and by his Artifices had been ap-.“ 
ly'd to bring all his crooked deſigns to paſs. By them he 
— the ſtrict Union between the Parliament and tlie Scots, 
and then took the King out of the hands of the Parliament, 
and kept him in the Army, with ſo many fair wr. f= or 
intending better to his Majeſty, and his Party, than the other 


did; by them the Presbyterians had been affronted, and 
troden under foot, and the City of Londen expolcd to dilgrace 
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and infamy; by them he had broken the Treaty of the Iſle 
of Wight; driven out of the Parliament, by force of Arms, 
all thoſe who defir'd Peace, and at laſt executed his barbarous 
Malice upon the Sacred Perſon of the King: And when he 
had apply d them to all thoſe uſes, for which he thought them 
to be moſt fit, he hoped, and endeavour'd to have reduced 
them again by a ſevere hand, into that order and obedience 
from whence he had ſeduced them, and which was now as 
neceſſary to his future purpoſe of Government. But they 
had taſted too much of & pleaſure of having their part, and 
ſhare in ir, to be willing to be ſtripped, and depriv'd of it; 
and made an unskilful computation of what they ſhould be 
able to do for the future, by the great things they had done 
before in thoſe Changes and Revolutions which are men- 
tion'd; not conſidering, that the ſuperior Officers of the 
Army were now united with the Parliament, and concurr'd 
entirely in the ſame deſigns. And therefore when they re- 
new'd their former Expoſtulations and Demands from the Par- 
liament, they were Caſheer'd, and Impriſon d, and ſome of 
them put to death. Yet about the time that Cromwell, who 
had proſecuted them with great fury, was going for Ireland, 
they recover'd their Courage, and reſolv d to obtain thoſe 
Conceſſions by force, which were refuſed to be granted upon 
their requeſt: And ſo they mutiny'd in ſeveral Parts, upon 
preſumption that the reſt of the Army, who would not joyn 
with them in publick, would yet never be prevailed with to 
oppoſe, and reduce them by force. But this confidence de- 
ceiv'd them; for the Parliament no ſooner commanded their 
General Fairfax to ſuppreſs them, then he drew Troops to- 
gether, and fell upon them at Banbury, Burford, and in other 
places; and by killing ſome upon the place, and executing 
others to terrify the reſt, he totally ſuppreſs d that Faction; 
— the Orders of thoſe at Weſtminſter met with no more op- 
tion. 

PT H15 was the State and Condition of the three Kingdoms 
at the end of the year 1649, ſome few Months after the King 
Embarked himſelf in Holland for Scotland. And fince the 
next year afforded great variety of unfortunate Actions, We 
will end this diſcourſe, according to the method We have 
uſed, with this year: though hereafter We ſhall not continue 
the ſame method; but comprehend the occurrences of many 
years in leſs room, whilſt the King reſted in a patient Expe- 
Ration of God's Bleſſing, and Deliverance. 
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